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Sneak theft from the San Jose Bank, 
San Jose, California, August, 1885 


It was lunch hour. The cashier and bookkeeper were 
alone in the quiet outer office. Two strangers lounged 
at opposite entrances of the bank and a third came in 
to ask for a draft on a Swiss bank. 

As this customer slowly counted out $65 in small 
change that never seemed to tally, a figure climbed 
through an open back window and crept on all fours 
across the floor. Harry ‘‘The Sneak” Schindler was an 
expert at this. Cat-like he reached the cashier’s table 
where three trays, each containing five hundred evenly 
stacked $20 gold pieces, were neatly arranged. 

Noiselessly he lifted one and eased it into a green 
baize bag, sliding a dummy tray of gilded wooden 
“Double Eagles” into its place. Then, as he began his 
phantom retreat, the bank’s president entered. 

The two lookouts, however, quickly engaged the 
official in conversation, enabling Schindler to escape 
unseen. Almost immediately, the “stall”? got the cor- 


“The Secret Service Story” — a dramatic new film on 
how counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. 
Available without cost for showing to your employees. 
For full information on bookings through your regional 
Atna office, write: Public Education Department T-1. 


Ema Casualty and Surety Company i 


SCHINDLER BAGS THE SWAG 


rect count and concluded his business. An hour later 

the ruse was discovered but, although later crimes were 

to trip them up, Schindler and his companion reached 

San Francisco safely and split up their $10,000 gold loot. 
* 


* 


Skillful or crude... the approaches are basic. Through 
deception, stealth and force bank robbers constantly find 
new ways to effect their ends. Today as yesterday, the 
only truly sound protection is a well-planned insurance 
program. 

The 42tna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis is 
expertly designed to keep your insurance coverage exactly 
tailored to your bank’s special requirements . . . and to 
provide well-rounded protection against embezzlement, 
liability, fire and other hazards as well as against robbery. 
Your local A:tna representative will be glad to explain 
this tested method that has helped many banks improve 
their protection substantially. 


Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The 4tna Life Affiiated Companies write practically every form of imsurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 


£m. FIRE AND MARINE 
Ama Life Insurance Company ‘a 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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ee. and this puts me on firm ground 


A bank, when it backs the business activities of a customer, is exercising 
a very necessary function in the economic picture. No less necessary 
to modern business is the important function of the safety papers used 
for bank checks and other negotiable documents. And it is a matter of 
pride with us that for over 80 years the quality and safety features of 
La Monte Check Papers have been so well received by the banking and 
business world. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Loans and Taxes 


Banxer Caruiste R. Davis of Rich- 
mond asserts in this issue that the 
present tax situation, retarding the 
growth of capital funds from re- 
tained earnings, “will emphasize to 
bank management the declining 
capital ratios and will encourage 
more conservative loan and invest- 
ment policies.” 

His article, “Loan Policies and the 
Present Tax Structure” (page 38), 
cites figures showing that the in- 
crease in deposits, investments and 
loans during the past 12 years far 
outstripped the expansion of capital 
accounts. He points out: 

“The deposit liability of the com- 
mercial banks appears high in re- 
lation to capital accounts. 

“Most of the increase in deposits 
has come from an increase in loans. 

“The capital accounts now are 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


One of the initial sessions of the Pat- 
man Committee (see Washington, page 
34) is shown on our front cover. The 
Congressional faces shown, reading from 
left to right, (but not the seating order), 
are those of Senator Flanders (R., Vt.), 
Senator Douglas (D., Ill.), Representa- 
tive Patman (D., Tex.), Representative 
Bolling (D., Mo.), and Representative 
Wolcott (R., Mich.). Almost hidden by 
Senator Douglas is Henry C. Murphy, 
economist to the subcommittee 


BANKING is a 


Just a Minute 


much smaller in relation to earning 
assets—the cushion having been re- 
duced.” 

Less obvious points are that the 
investment account of commercial 
banks does carry “a very real risk”; 
that many believe there has been 
something of a decline in the qual- 
ity of the loan account; and that it 
would be desirable to increase cap- 
ital. Some banks are doing so by 
the sale of stock. “All banks would 
like to increase capital through re- 
tained earnings, but tax increases 
may make this most difficult.” 


More Advertising Ideas 


Twenty-seven banks, you may re- 
call, received BANKING’sS Citation 
for outstanding use of advertising 
methods last year. Their programs 
were chosen for the award from the 
200 entered in our Forum in Print, 


member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the National 


Association of Magazine Publishers, and the Society of Business Magazine Editors 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIV No. 10, Published monthly 
at 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1952 by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Harold Stonler, Executive Manager, 12 East 
Street, New York 16, N.'Y., U. S. A. 


Address all Editerial end Advertising Communications J 
to 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
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Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association an- 
nouncements, the American Bankers Association 
disclaims responsibility for opinions expressed and 
—- made in articles published in this 
ournal. 


“Sure, my raise is there—it’s in the 
taxes” 


and last month we published sam- 
plings from the 10 selected by the 
judges as “best of the best.” 

Readers who would like a glimpse 
at the other 17 are referred to the 
brief summaries of them in this issue 
(page 16). 

The Forum provided so much un- 
usually good bank advertising ma- 
terial that next month we plan to 
pass along other interesting ideas 
gleaned from uncited entries. 
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you are 
till sheptical 
about the worth of a 
SCHERMACK POSTAGE STATION 


IN YOUR BANK... 
ash any, bank 


that owns one! 


Over a thousand banks, with no obligation what- 
soever to buy the equipment, have pre-tested the 
reactions of their customers to the presence of 
Schermack Postage Stamp Stations in their banks, 
and then retained them as a permanent feature of 
their services. In most banks, profits from stamp 
sales quickly pay off the equipment’s cost, assuring 
substantial earnings for years to come. Even in 
small towns, banks find the constantly increasing, 
neighborhood popularity of the service is profitable 
and productive of new business. Every transaction 
will net your bank a profit of one cent. 


We invite you to make a 30-day free test of 
a Schermack Postage Station in your bank. 
There is no obligation to buy. Write us about it. 


SCHERMACK PRODUCTS CORP. 


DEPT. M, 1164 W. BALTIMORE AVE. e DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Interest in the subject of providing 
imprinted checks to all customers ap- 
pears to be quickening among bankers 
at this time. Another large metropolitan 
bank is just starting to furnish this 
service to some forty thousand accounts 
who up to now have been using con- 
ventional stock checks, and we observe 
that we are more frequently discussing 
this topic. 


Generally speaking, we believe a bank 
should sell personalized checks rather 
than provide them at no cost, but we 
are told by an increasingly large number 
of bankers that the time saved in han- 
dling checks which are imprinted more 
than offsets the extra expense. We don’t 
know enough about bank operating costs 
to debate this point, and indeed we 
have no desire to do so because we like 
the business. 


SPIRALING 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


Whether imprinted checks are sold or 
given away, there is no question but 
what they are better than checks which 
have to be sorted and filed by signature 
only, and since the operating costs in 
banks are constantly mounting, just as 
they are in industry, any reasonable 
investment that will hold them in line 
is perhaps money well spent. 


In any event, the trend appears to be 
definitely towards more imprinted 
checks, which of course involves the 
need for a dependable source of supply 
for the printing. We can handle almost 
any kind or size of imprint job, whether 
it be one order for forty checks or one 
hundred thousand orders for two hun- 
dred checks each. During the course of a 
year we produce well over two million 
imprint orders and there is always 
room for another million. 


It's the Republic National 
Bank of DALLAS! 


On page 59 of the March magazine 
there was an unfortunate whocps! 
of a sort that makes editorial hair 
grow grayer and thinner. 

The page features the Forun in 
Print entry of the Republic Naticnal 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, but the bold 
face type says “Republic National 
Bank of Chicago.” 

To our contrite letter President 
FRED F. FLORENCE replied pleasantly: 

“Of course you know we under- 
stand how these things will happen, 
While Chicago is a much larger city, 
we really had rather be in Dallas.” 

Meanwhile, we in New York are 
still wearing sackcloth and ashes! 


Lyon Article Reprints 


T were has been considerable de- 
mand for the March BANKING ar- 
ticle, “Responsibilities and Oppor- 
tunities of Bank Directors,” by 
WILLIAM A. LYON, Superintendent 
of Banks of New York State. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is republishing the ar- 
ticle as a pamphlet and plans to send 
a copy to each insured bank. 

BANKING has a supply of reprints 
for the use of banks which may wish 
to distribute to their directors Su- 
perintendent Lyon’s forceful ob- 
servations. The copies are free— 
just write us. 


Take a Memo, Miss Gray 


A GAY extravaganza on the produc- 

tion of a rather popular variety of 

intra-office correspondence is DICK 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Honest, cross my heart, it’s a piccolo” 
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Available 
NOW 


the newest development 
in Bank Directories 
in 37 years! 


% Easier to read 
%& Quicker reference 
%* No symbols 


* Each listing distinctly separated 


by horizontal lines 
%& More detailed information 


Na 


ANDALUSIA (Co. Seat)—Pop. 9162 


Officers, Directors, Statement, 
Correspondents, and Attorney 
at each listing. 


= 446 


County—FRD 6 Atlanta or a Es 


The Commercial 585 Pres. 
11 


State Hugh Morrow Jr.. V.P. 
G. Studstill Jr., 
Tom E. Little, A.C. 


par $100—Dir. 16% 


“Cnsl: Albert Rankin Merchant 


Corr 
sical B.& T.Co., N.Y. 
Sone’) Tit. N.B. & T. Chi E. E. Anthony 
Nat. Bk, Atlanta e 
Member FDIC ABA Ala. BA 1B, Simmons. Cash, NB. Atlanta E.R. Merri Cash & Exch. 
t. Bk. 


J. B. Simmons Total 
Bk.. Birm. 


Directors: 
R. B. Anderson lo Dis. 


3s 


E. D. Loraine Bas. 


Troy Hugh Morrow Jr. Bk. Bldg..etc. 
Paul W. Scherf Oth. Assets 


toto. 


t. 
First Nat. Bk., Birm. 


CORRESPONDENTS: IRECTORS: 
First Nat. Bk., Birm. 


COVINGTON Dixon. P. First Nat. Bk., Montgy. 


First Nat. Bk., Opp 


COUNTY BANK A.c. Louisiana B.& T.Co., 


STATEMENT OF 31, 1961 
Loans & Dis. 100,000 


N.O. 
Citiz. & Sou. N.B., Atlanta s. Oth. Assets 6,147 


Casi: Ralph Clark 
FDIC ABA Ala.BA 
Par $100—Div. 6% 


Here it is . . . the new Polk's Bank Directory you've 
waited for! After two years of intensive study and 
development, R. L. Polk and Company now offers 
a volume containing a multitude of new features 
to make your bank reference work easier. The 
new Polk's Bank Directory permits you to obtain 
the most information in the least amount of time 
. . . at ONE GLANCE. It’s easier to use than a 
dictionary . . . and you get all the convenient new 
features at NO EXTRA COST. 


1,618,294 


Recognized for years for its completeness and 
accuracy, banks throughout the world have 
standardized on Polk's Bank Directory. The March 
1952 Edition introduces many new changes de- 
signed for your convenience. The new page 
arrangement will doubly increase the usability of 
your directory. If you have not reserved a copy, 
or need additional copies . . . place your order 
at once. 


PULK S 


Gauk Directory 


R. L. POLK & CO. % 130 4TH AVE., N. *% NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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If costly bookkeeper errors are hurting 
good public relations and your service to 
customers, investigate EnterTRAINment! 
This success-tested Bookkeeper Program 
trains better bookkeepers, reduces error 
frequency. A request on your letterhead 
brings complete details without obligation. 


Extevtr inc. 


Directors: Arthur J. Linn, Edwin G. Uhl, James E. Potts 
734 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Letterheads on WESTON BOND 7 
certainly command attention! 


Firm, crisp, sparkling with quality, 
the new WESTON BOND makes 
correspondence more impressive, 
sales letters more effective. You'll 
agree, this fine rag content ta 
is worth many times its modest 


cost. WESTON BOND is made by 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass., leading makers of fine 
papers. Ask your printer to use it 
or write for sample book. Address 
Dept. BA. 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 
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“I'll be frank, Mr. Brown. What I have 

in mind is hanging around here until ] 

learn the tricks of the trade, then strike 
out for myself” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
Ericson’s “The Memo Shooter” in 
this issue. 

When the hero wants a pencil 
sharpener moved he initiates a chain 
reaction that is amusingly depicted 
on pages 40 and 41. 


That's What BANKING's For! 


Ax the Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis they find it difficult to 
keep a copy of BANKING intact for 
any length of time. 

Writing to ask permission to use 
cartoon enlargements in lobby dis- 
plays, Assistant Vice - president 
PHILIP J. KRUIDENIER says that when 
the magazine arrives “it is passed 
from hand to hand—clipped, marked 
and creased in so many ways “that 
it is practically impossible to find 
even a cartoon that could still be 
photographed.” He wanted some 
fresh copies. 

We're delighted to hear, Mr. K., 
that the Midland National uses us so 
strenuously. 


"Inspiration, Ideas" 


Senpine an address change, Sub- 
scriber P. LASSEN of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, included “‘thanks for many 
interesting hours in company with 
BANKING.” 
“In my daily work,” he added, “I 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Cheysler Airtemp 
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FIRST TO OFFER A COMPLETE FIVE-YEAR 
WARRANTY* ON ITS SEALED RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


The heart of any air conditioning installation is its 
compressor. This unit provides the motive power 
for the entire cooling system by compressing the 
refrigerant, Freon, and pumping it to the con- 
denser and through the cooling coil—just like the 
compressor in a home refrigerator. Thus, the com- 
pressor can be compared, in importance, to the 
motor of an automobile. 


Chrysler Airtemp is the FIRST air conditioning 
manufacturer to offer a complete five-year war- 
ranty on this vital component of a “Packaged” air 
conditioner. The warranty provides for repair or 
replacement of a defective compressor, all freight 


charges to and from the factory and an allowance 
for labor in removing and replacing the unit. It 
covers all sizes: 2-tons through 15-tons. 


Never before has a manufacturer demonstrated 
such faith in the durability of a “Packaged” air 
conditioner. This is truly dramatic proof for you 
of the inherent quality and dependability of 
Chrysler Airtemp Comfort Zone Air Conditioning. 
So don’t settle for less than the best. When install- 
ing an air conditioning system, demand Chrysler 
Airtemp. Your nearby Chrysler Airtemp dealer 
can tell you more about it or mail coupon for 
further information. 


* Available as an option through Chrysler Airtemp dealers. 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


hrysier Airtemp 
lease send me information about Chry 
Air Conditioning- 


Nome. 
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City. 
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This promotion kit was 
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tention, please write to 
"Olaf Ravndal, Vice President, 

American Express 

| Company, 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED 
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| to capitalize on this opportunity! 


REACH FOR YOUR PEN TODAY— AND 

WRITE YOUR ORDER FOR THE FINEST 
SALES AIDS IN THE HISTORY OF ! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUE; 


Hlometoon Bank Trust Co 


27 MAIN STREET, HOMETOWN. N.Y 


Proven successful 
in thousands of Banks! : 


The 1952 American Express Travelers Cheques) 
promotion program is thoroughly tested. Sim 
lar material used last year resulted in “succes$ 
stories” from hundreds of banks across th i 
nation. On the basis of their reports, every item 
offered this year has been tailored to do an © 
even bigger job of making new friends for your ~ 
bank. It’s the greatest coordinated campaign 
ever presented by American Express—packed 


Dear Mr, Ravndal; 


Attached isc 


Cheques Sales ww Express Travelers 


the leaflets 
the other 


Sincerely 


Cay 


Harold 
Douglas, Vice President 


with proven power to do a local job. 


YOUR 1952 AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PORTFOLIO OFFERS YOUR BANK 


THESE TESTED SALES AIDS! 


® Leaflets for statement enclosure! 
® Colorful point-of-sale displays! 

= : © Newspaper mats for local advertising! 
® Complete radio commercials! 


Most of this material is good for use all year round. But the 
vacation season is at hand! To insure receipt of imprinted 
leaflets in time for May 31st statements . . . and other mate- 
rial for June and July use . . . now is the time to send for the 
quantities you will need! 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Mrs Olaf Ravndal, Vice President 
j American Express Company ‘ 
65 Broadway, New Tork 6, N.y, ‘ 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


Our storage charges are geared to accommodate 
both small and large businesses. In 3% of our 
warehouses the value of goods stored does not 
exceed $5,000 . . . in 6% $10,000 and in 12% 
$20,000. Our Field Warehouse Service enables you 
to extend maximum credit with minimum risk to 
both small and large customers, through Ware- 
house Receipt Loans against raw materials or fin- 
ished products stored right on your customer’s 
own premises. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Bank of Albany Building, Albany 1, Ga. e Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. e 60 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. e 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. e 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. *Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas ® National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. 
© 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. © 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. © 404 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
12, La. © 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © 
425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


The First National Bank Bidg., Tampa 1, Fla. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
need inspiration and I often find 
ideas and constructive articles in 
your journal. Thank you!” 


Uncie George's Eagle 


From JOHN A. GEYER, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, this letter: 

“We have been saving for nine 
years page 19 of your January 1943 
issue entitled ‘The American Eagle,’ 
by GEORGE E. ALLEN. We were very 
much impressed with it and felt that 
at some future time we would like to 
use it. The time, we feel, is now, 
and we should like to have your per- 
mission to use the article exactly as 
it was presented in your magazine.” 

After saying Yes to Mr. GEYER, 
BANKING decided to reprint this in- 
cisive bit of prose by the man who 
was for many years National Edu- 
cational Director of the American 
Institute of Banking. Here it is: 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 

The American Eagle is not alto- 
gether a lovable bird. 

It is no nightingale; it sings no 
sweet songs of sentiment. 

It is no peacock; it never struts 
nor spreads its tail. 

It is no dove, although it stands 
for peace wherever peace is possible. 

But the American Eagle can fly 
higher, fly straighter, fly stronger 
and fly longer than any other bird 
in the world! 

And when its cold and calculating 
eyes look through the souls of men 
and the diplomacy of nations, when 
its fierce beak and ugly claws be- 
come set in righteous determination, 
and when it begins to flap its ma- 
jestic wings—then let all buzzards, 


“Personally, I prefer car-hops to the 


old-fashioned drive-in tellers!” 


FIRST NATIONAL 
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‘7a Beautiful grain and feel of top- Patented *DURA-GRIP clip holds 


ww grain leather; choice of seven rich checks firm for writing. 
4a; colors. 


No seams, stitching or padding to Convenient fold-up pocket for 
make ‘‘lumps’’ under filler. passbook or deposit slips. 


Here is an opportunity to keep down your fixed over- 
head and give your depositors an added service, too! 
You’!ll find DURA-GRIP covers are low in first cost and 
extra economical because their unmatched durability 
cuts replacement to a minimum. Write or wire for 
samples today. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisce, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Pavi, Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 
JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; El Paso, Texas 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 


Amarillo, Texas 
SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 
STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 
WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


% Patent No. 2488823 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
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Modern Streamlined 


COIN CHANGER 


@More than 1000 satisfied 
users—banks, saving-loan, 
theatres, stores, ticket offices. 

@®Sturdy aluminum—gray 

by one mmer-tone finish. 

leading © Compact, light weight—9 Ibs. 

fr net. 

— ®@ Trouble-free—not one cent 

Chain 


Over 


spent for service by any cus- 
tomer in 22 years. 


At bank and 
office supply 
dealers, ONLY 


ROLL-OUT BASE 


Converts any MP Jr. Changer ! 
to tow cost, roll-out unit, where | 
speed is essential and han- 
dling of coins not desired. | 


$22.50 extra, plus tax., 


4 METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC,, Los Angeles 58) 


Philadelphia’s 
hammerin’ out 
its future! 


@ On every hand in this 
great and growing metropo- 
lis, the hammers of industry 
are at work constructing 
new buildings, new plants, 
new homes. 


@ And right on hand to 
see this expansion through is 
Central-Penn . . . financial 
adviser to business and 
industry for over 120 years. 


@ If your customers need 
advice in this area—why not 


get in touch with us today? 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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wolves and reptiles beware, for the 

American Eagle means business. 

The late Mr. ALLEN — known to 
thousands of A.I.B. people as Uncle 


| George—wrote these lines for the 


Institute’s one-day wartime conven- 
tion in Chicago, September 12, 1917. 


The 51st Service 


Tue Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, which advertises that it 
offers “50 Banking Services,” re- 
cently told the public the number 
had risen to 51. 

It happened this way: 

A school girl asked the bank for 
some information about banking, to 
use in a paper for one of her courses. 
The Farmers complied, and received 
—as it reported in a subsequent ad- 
vertisement—“her sweet letter of 
thanks” which also said: 

“You now have 51 services—that 
is, helping write themes for students 
in school!” 


Attention, Libraries 


F orty bound volumes of BANKING, 
dating back to No. 1 for 1908-09, are 
available for the asking. 

This run of A.B.A. library dupli- 


| cates isn’t complete; several volumes 


are missing and there are two copies 


| of others. Most of the books are in 


good condition, although a few bind- 
ings are slightly worn. The latest 
is Vol. 42 (1949-50). 

So, libraries (or anybody else), 
it’s first come, first served. The only 
expense to you will be the shipping 
charges. 


\\ 


| 


This latest candid shot of “Stanley 
Street Sam,” shows him snooping at a 
ledger in his headquarters, the Montreal 
office of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
He was recently the hero of a feature 
story in the Montral Star. BANKING 
gave him a plug in December 1950 


How Come, Uncle Joe? 


From the New York Times: “Hold- 
ings of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion stock in Russia and in four 
satellite countries at the end of 1951 
totaled 2,340 shares of which 124 
were preferred shares, the corpora- 
tion’s year-end report on the geo- 
graphical distribution of its secur- 
ities showed. 

“Six months earlier the total was 
2,650 of which 424 were preferred 
shares.” 


JOHN L. COOLEY 
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letterhead paper youll, 
in offices where decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who hold key positions in 
the nation’s industrial structure 
know the importance of selecting 
the proper letterhead to represent 
them. That is why Cockletone 
Bond is found in thousands of 
progressive firms. Executives 
prefer its sturdy feel ...its lively 


crackle...the rich shade of pure 
white. 

The moderate cost of Cockle- 
tone Bond will surprise you. Why 
not investigate the advantages 
of appointing this finer letter- 
head paper as your business 
representative? 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. 
Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond Portfolio. It 
contains a wide assortment of good, modern letterhead designs. 


A 


You'll find it helpful in improving or redesigning your present 
letterhead. We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


Name 


Position 


Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead.) 


Cockleteme wart 
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When you think 
of STEEL... 


PEOPLES 


America can be proud of its steel 
industry! Shortly, the nation’s steel- 
making capacity is expected to pass 
the 120-million ton mark, an achieve- 
ment undreamed of a few short years 
ago. Today, authorities estimate that 
6% million tons of capacity will be 
added in the first half of 1952, and 
7 million more in the latter half. The 
tremendous steel capacity of the 
United States assures us of continued 
industrial leadership. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience serv- 
ing the steel industry. This knowledge 
and our widespread contacts in the 
industry are frequently of value to 
Correspondents. If you’re considering 
a Pittsburgh Correspondent, we will 
welcome the opportunity of present- 
ing the facts about our comprehen- 
sive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OUR... 
2 BANK: 


Iw this column for January we tried 
to do a little detective work, spurred 
thereto by a letter from Trust Officer 
Joe Threadgill of the First National 
Bank of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Mr. Threadgill’s curiosity had been 
aroused by a mysterious postcard 
addressed to one Lucile Closson in 
care of the trust department of a 
First National Bank, location not 
stated. The card, signed “Laura,” 
was delivered to him because it had 
been mailed in Albuquerque. Mr. 
Threadgill wrote us, sending the 
card, in care of BANKING which, in 
turn, forwarded his letter to us. It 
seemed a good time to inquire into 
the sleuthing powers of BANKING 
and ourself, so we capitalized on the 
incident in “Around Our Bank.” 
And now the mystery is solved. 
Comes a letter from Lucile B. Clos- 
son, from which we quote: “The 
faith of two friends in each other 
has been restored by ‘Around Our 
Bank’ in the January issue of BANK- 
ING. Floyd Dwight, vice-president 
end trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, called 
the article to my attention, for I am 
the ‘Lucy’ referred to therein, and 
’tis true that I have labored in the 
trust department of said bank for 
lo, these many years, as has my ‘girl 
pal,’ Laura McMains. Upon Laura’s 


. . . friendship no longer marred by 
doubt.” 


return from a vacation trip through 
the Ozarks and into New Mexico, 
she asked me if I had received a 
postcard which she said she mailed 
to me in care of the bank. Upon my 
negative reply, I thought I detected 
a glimmer of doubt in her expression 
and I must admit I had some mis- 
giving about her having sent the 
card in the first place. The publicity 
you gave the matter in BANKING 
leaves our friendship no longer 
marred by doubt.” 

Mrs. Closson sent along a photo 
of Laura reading the “who is it?” 
article in BANKING, while she her- 
self prepares to write the letter 
quoted above. 

And now we hope Mr. Threadgill 
can continue cultivating his apples, 
peaches, alfalfa, and 14 varieties of 
grapes, and riding his strawberry 
roan on his ranch near Albuquerque, 
with a peaceful mind! 


In our bank a record is made of 
any loans declined, with reasons 
noted for the refusal. Some of these 
make interesting reading. For in- 
stance, the report on the tired-look- 
ing six-footer who asked for a loan 


to be asked to purchase a car. Asked 
regarding his employment, he said 
he had none. 

“Is your health poor?” grieved 
our officer. 

“Nope, never been sick a day in 
my life!” was the reply. “I get an 
allotment from my son in the Army 
that gives me spendin’ money, and 
my wife works in the canning plant 
near town, and I stay home and look 
after the place. Gets kind of mo- 
notonous and I thought it would be 
nice to have a car to ride around in 
durin’ my spare time!” 

Comment of our officer at the bot- 
tom of the sheet: “Can’t decide if 
he’s lazy or just smart!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Famed old Philadelphia bank 
handles dictation 


the |new| fashioned way! 


TELEVOICE has made a hit with executives and staff of Land 


Title Bank & Trust Company. Even those people who always 
avoided other forms of instrument dictation are enthusiastic. 
TELEvoIcE dictating phones are now located in the controller’s, 
auditing, cost analysis, time sales and trust departments of the 
Philadelphia bank. One TELE Vorcewrirer at a secretary's desk 
records for a number of phones. Nothing equals TELEvoice for 
e-a-s-e of use—for getting work out faster—for low, low cost! 


THE |NEW| FASHIONED WAY 
OF DICTATING I$ | TELEVOICE || 


It’s so downright e-a-s-y to use! You just pick up the 
small, handy TeLevoice phone — and dictate. The 
trend is to TeLevoice, the new-fashioned way. More 
than a thousand users a month are turning to it. Take 
a moment to get the whole story. . . 


uk out in record time! Read this eye-opening booklet ! 


At Land Title Bank TEeLEvoice gets 
letters, memos, reports out within 
two hours after they're dictated — 
compared with the day-and-a-half it 
used to take. Find out why more and 
more banks—large and small—are 
relying on TELEVOICE. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
39 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


The Televoice System 


It's quick-reading, fact-packed, illustrated. Shows 
how TELEVoOIcE gets faster action—with greater ease 
—at lower cost. No obligation—just send the coupon, 
filled in or clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone 
your local THomas A. EDISON representative for a 
demonstration. 


Company 


Address 


City 
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Forum in Print Judges 


Liked These, Too 


-ERE’S a Chance to satisfy your 
H curiosity about the 17-bank 

advertising campaigns that 
won Citations in BANKING’s 1952 
Forum in Print, but weren’t in- 
cluded among judges’ first 10 selec- 
tions, published last month. 

Like the “best of the best” which 
were sampled in March, these 17 
programs are varied in ideas and 
execution. They contribute notably 
to the conclusion that today’s bank 
advertising is friendly, persuasive, 
readable, and close to the public. 


Sorry we had room for so few pic- 
tures! 


This Bank Had a “Sale” 


The Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, New York, entered 
ads of its 25th anniversary “sale” 
campaign in which the bank, simu- 
lating a department store, displayed 
merchandise in its lobbies and of- 
fered, reductions of 10 percent to 50 
percent on banking services. The 
cbjectives were to bring the quarter 
century milestone to the public’s at- 
tention; to familiarize people with 
the bank’s services; to get new cus- 
tomers; and to induce present cus- 
tomers to make more use of the 
bank’s facilities. The problem of of- 
fering “sale goods’’ was met by ad- 
vertising discounts on the financing 
of specific makes of household appli- 
ances and automobiles. 


Two TV Series 


The Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles featured its tele- 
vision activities and a magazine ad- 
vertising series. This bank, in video 
regularly since 1948 when it pro- 
duced the animated cartoon ‘“Mil- 
ford Muddle,” last year took an 
afternoon’s woman’s show, distribut- 
ing a public relations piece, ‘The 
Family Budget Book,” to inquirers. 
Later it added a half-hour evening 
dramatic program presented without 
commercial interruption. The adver- 
tising series, in national financial 
and various other magazines, was di- 
rected specifically at other banks in 
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the United States. The ads show the 
growing importance of Southern 
California, socially and economical- 
ly, and point out the advantages of 
a correspondent bank connection 
with Security-First in this area. 


Meet the Folks— 
All L15 of “Em! 

The University National Bank of 
Seattle, seeking to capitalize on the 
friendliness of its personnel, pub- 
lished a full-page ad containing the 
pictures of its 115 staffers, with 
their titles. The small photos were 
arranged around the outside of the 
copy, which pointed out that when 
the bank was founded in 1906 it had 
only two employees—‘“and everyone 
in this part of town knew them.” It 
was publishing its present “family 
portrait” so that people “might get 
to know us a little better by name 
. . . because we still feel that being 
neighborly is mighty important.” 


Trust Promotion 


First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, New York, entered a six- 
weeks’ trust department program. 
Objectives: to educate the public in 
the importance of will-making, to 
emphasize that the bank was inter- 


Here is a small section of the Franklin National Bank’s Silver Anniversary 
“sale” advertisement, offering “Reductions of 10% to 50%” on services 


Reductions of 10% to 
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First in a Series 


Home SPECIAL 

Special Re-Decoration 1948 

nniversary Specials 
These are the services 


NOW available at 
Special Rates 
THIS SALE ENDS MARCH 2nd 


THIS WEEK 
FINANCE IT a 5% OFF 


REGULAR FINANCE CHARGE 


AT 15% OFF 


REGULAR INTEREST RATE 


ested in small estates, and to foster 
the relationship between the bank 
and the lawyers of its area. This 
theme was prominent: “If you are 
worth $5,000 or more, you need a 
will.” Media were newspaper ads, 
reprints of which were sent to pros- 
pects and attorneys prior to publi- 
cation; radio spots; direct mail 
pieces; lobby displays; officers’ desk 
displays; and tellers’ window ban- 
ners, 


The Friendly Size 


American State Bank of Lubbock, 
Texas, submitted two lively ads on 
the theme “Right Size to Be Friend- 
ly.” One pictured a youngster hug- 
ging his mother, and copy read “.., 
The flow of friendly affection that 
warms from head to toe completely 
overwhelms you. This is as near a 
picture of American State’s perfect 
size for friendly service as you will 
ever see. Here, you will find a bank 
that moves among rather than above 
its depositors .. .” The other ad 
stressed the bank’s personalized ser- 
vice: “Yes, we’re small enough to 
be friendly, and still large enough to 
offer you permanent security .. .” 


“Our New Number Is...” 


American National Bank of In- 
dianapolis entered a car card and a 
direct mail piece. The former, adver- 
tising a branch office, was aimed at 
interesting prospects in savings and 
to bring them into the bank by of- 
fering a free booklet. The card was 
used on a suburban bus line. The 
direct mail folder called attention to 
the bank’s new telephone number 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


FINANCED AT l 5% OFF 


REGULAR FINANCE CHARGE 


FINANCED 
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LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESSES 
FOR FINANCING 


Defense 
Contracts 
DISCOUNT 
INTEREST RATE 
PURCHASE OF MACHINERY. 20% 
WORKING CAPITAL 10% 
pinancine contracts 10% 


BANKING 


t 
BUY A PAY YOUR ' 
Hotpoint Hospital 
Ra: Bills 
mge es: WITH A 
SP PERSONAL LOAN 
> 
AT 25% OFF 
REGULAR INTEREST RATE 
ee Reduced to 414% including Life Insurance 
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M-GRAW- 
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Dividend notices make good reading. 
They reflect profitable operation in 
which good management, plants and 
equipment play an important part. 
But, before you can make a profit, 
someone has to buy the product. And, 
in order to sell the product, it must 
have a market. 


Men can be hired, factories and equip- 
ment can be bought, but markets must 
be built. A company’s recognition . . 

the preference for its products . . . is the 
result of a consistent, coordinated sales 
and advertising program. And, while it 
may be hidden in a financial statement, 
product recognition is a mighty impor- 


tant asset when you’re dealing with the 
men who specify, buy and use the 
product. 


Intelligently planned Business Maga- 
zine Advertising not only builds prod- 
uct recognition, it cuts the time factor 
in selling, thus reducing sales costs. And 
dollars saved on selling costs contribute 
just as much to the profit picture as 
those saved on production. 


If you have a financial interest or re- 
sponsibility in an industrial company, 
check to see whether the management 
is using adequate Business Publication 
Advertising to build and protect its 
markets. 


A study just conducted by McGraw-Hill’s Department of Econom- 
ics reveals interesting data on Industry’s expansion and planned 
capital expenditures for the next five years. The complete findings 
are available in a booklet titled ‘‘Business’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment 1952-55.” We'll gladly mail you a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 
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50% Gain 


Arizona is the nation’s 
second-fastest growing state 
with a 50% population 
gain since 1940—one more 
indication of Arizona’s 
growing importance in the 
nation’s economy. 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 


COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


1 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 
or 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
RESOURCES $293 MILLION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

and humanized the personnel by of- 
fering the information in a short, 
friendly “Dear Customer’’ letter. 


A 12-Page Rote Supplement 


Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis exhibited a four-color 12-page 
rotogravure unit published with the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch to announce, 
as a newsworthy event, the consoli- 
dation of two banks to form the 
present institution. The objective 
was to inform the public about the 
merger, yet to allay any feeling that 
the new “giant” bank would not give 
them their accustomed service. It 
also illustrated the multiple services 
offered by modern banking, and 
sought to sell the new bank as a 
partner in the community’s growth. 
Pictures and text told an interest- 
ing story of the city and the bank. 


“Borrow Wisely”’ 


American Trust Company of San 
Francisco displayed the promotion 
for its “Science in Action” TV show, 
created and produced by the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. It also 
entered a series of advertisements 
stressing the continual availability 
of loan funds, and at the same time 
cautioning people to borrow only on 
the basis of need, and for worthwhile 
purposes. The phrase “Borrow 
Wisely” was prominently featured, 
in keeping with the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint program. 


Subway Cards and TV 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York entered samples of a television 
program and subway advertising. 
The TV entry consisted of a 12-pic- 
ture commercial sequence (one of a 
series of eight) which sought to cre- 


ate a better public understanding of 
the contributions banks have made 
to American industrial and social 
progress. The car cards employed a 
new technique: long copy and no 
pictures. This approach was based 
on research which showed that cards 
often do a better job with long copy 
inasmuch as only 15 percent of the 
passengers have reading matter, 
leaving 85 percent to read the ads. 
The Chase cards covered such ser- 
vices as special checking accounts 
and small loans. Rate tables ac- 
companied copy for the latter. Text 
was in easy-to-read 36-point type. 


For Baseball Fans— 
and Savers 


Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land got the judges’ attention with 
the story of its Baseball Savings 
Club, previously reported in BANK- 
ING. The club offers young savers 
free tickets to the Cleveland Indians’ 
home games, and photographs of the 
players, as rewards for regular 
thrift. The promotion included news- 
paper ads, radio and television spots, 
car card, display material, and sun- 
dry club paraphernalia. The bank 
plans to make the club a regular an- 
nual promotion. Results from the 
first year’s operation were favor- 
able; adults as well as young people 
like the idea. 


Friendliness 


The Boatmen’s National Bank in St. 
Louis entered a newspaper campaign 
which stressed the friendliness, to 
business large and small, of this 103- 
year-old institution. Copy empha- 
sized that this bank had “a person- 
ality all its own;” that it was large 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


One of the Chase’s messages to New York subway riders 


How to pay bills quickly, easily 


If you still pay bills with cash, you waste hours running around 


town and standing in line. And you run the risk of losing large 
sums or meeting a thief. Be smart—open a Special Checking 


Account at Chase, and pay your bills by mail. A check is perma- 
nent proof of payment. You can start your Chase account today. 


No minimum balance required. No deposit charges. 


The CHASE National Bank 
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Striking Difference! 


The ease with which your typists turn 
out letter after letter on IBM Electric 
Typewriters is matched only by the 
distinctive appearance of the work. 


All typing is done faster, too, allow- 
ing more time for other important 
work. 


Both you and your typists will ap- 
preciate the “‘striking difference” of 
IBM Electrics. 


ectiie [ypewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


April 1952 


IBM, Dept. 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders 
on IBM Electric Typewriters. 


Nam 
Company 
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enough to provide expert financial 
assistance and experienced counsel 
to businessmen, and still take a per- 
sonal interest in their business. The 
slogan was “One Century . . . One 
Bank.” Copy was rather brief, ty- 
pography attractive. 


“Us Peor Working Girls!”’ 


The Colonial Trust Company of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, submitted 
its program for reaching the lower 
income brackets. The bank explained 
that for 50 years it had had the 
reputation of being “a dignified 
‘rich man’s bank.’”’ To maintain its 
position as the city’s largest com- 
mercial bank and to increase volume 
at two new branches in neighboring 
communities, its campaign at- 
tempted to reach “the factory 
worker and the store clerk, too.” 
Emphasis in the newspaper ads was 
on the light touch in copy, headline, 
and illustration. For example, “Why 
doesn’t someone ever think of us 
poor working girls?” and “You 
needn’t own $5,000 in bonds or a 5- 
carat diamond to need a low-cost 
safe deposit box .. .” 


A Canadian Program 


Bank of Montreal offered a 100- 
page illustrated brochure describing 
Canada, and a promotion of its Per- 
sonal Planning program. The book- 
let’s purpose was to stimulate in- 
terest in Canada among businessmen 
of other countries, principally the 
United States and Britain, and to 
encourage touring and immigration. 
The objectives of the money man- 
agement promotion were to help peo- 
ple live within their means and to 


Save, and to bring prospects into the 
bank. 


$1 a Week te Lick 
Communism 


Providence (Rhode Island) Insti- 
tution for Savings had an unusual 
ad prepared as a contribution 
toward stemming inflation. Headed 
“Defeat Communism for $1 a 
Week ?,” the ad said that inflation- 
ary forces at home were America’s 
greatest enemy today. Russia prob- 
ably hopes to bring about our finan- 
cial collapse, but “here’s how you 
can defend your country and your 
own future security against this in- 
sidious threat.” Three ways were 
listed: Urge Congress to help cut 
nonmilitary spending; don’t borrow 
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You needn't ‘own 5,000 in Bonds... 


ora diamond... 


to need a low-cost SAFE DEPOSIT BOX at Colonial Trust 


Ih 


It's the ideal place for your savings bonds, insurance policies, 
other valuable papers... keeps them bank-safe, night and day, from 
fire, theft and loss. 

The cost? Just a few cents a week. Play safe and rent your SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOX now! 


Trust ComPANY 


545 MAIN STREET, WATERTOWN 


Tue 


97 MAIN STREET, THOMASTON 


OPPOSITE THE GREEN, WATEROURY 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Business builder 


thoughtlessly or spend unneces- 
sarily; “save all the money you 
can.” If each American saved only 
$1 additional a week, the result 
would be $7,800,000,000 ‘to keep 
prices down, to lick communism.” 
The final admonition was: “Buy 
Government bonds—save where you 
will—but save!” 


The American Way 

The Federal National Bank of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, featured sam- 
ples of its efforts to inform the pub- 
lic about the American way of life 
through such media as a one-page 


newspaper ad reprinting “Primer 
for Americans.’”’ Samples of its say. 
ings program, carried on primarily 
by radio, newspapers and envelope 
stuffers, were also shown. The bank 
reported that it increased savings 
deposits more than $500,000 during 
1951. 


The Bank Exam Story 


Cudahy (Wisconsin) State Bank 
won a citation for its brochure, “The 
Story of a Bank Examination.” This 
booklet, described in BANKING’s 
“Methods and Ideas’”’ department for 
February (page 44) takes the public 
behind the scenes for a look at what 
happens in the bank when the ex- 
aminers arrive. The story was told 
originally in a series of nine news- 
paper ads, each covering a different 
step in the examination and each 
illustrated with an actual photo- 
graph. The ads were later reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 


The Helping Hand 


Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, entered samples of its “The 
Bank That Gives You a Helping 
Hand” series. Special human inter- 
est photos dominated the ads; the 
main objective was to give the bank 
a personality. Ads were stamped in 
a second color “Paid With a Union 
Bank Savings Account” which ap- 
peared across the corner of, say, a 
photo showing two children at a 
schoolhouse, symbolizing provision 
for the future. A similar series pre- 
sented the advantages of local in- 
dustry and banking’s part in build- 
ing industry. Each was stamped in 


red, “Made in Grand Rapids.” 


“Stop worrying. If things die down we can always investigate the investigators 
who are investigating the investigators.” 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB, A CORPORATION 


November 15th, 1952—January 15th, 1953 
as the dates for 


The Herbert F. Rawll Memorial Awards Competition 


Open to Christmas Club members in 
financial institutions using the serv- 
ices of Christmas Club, A Corporation. 


THE SUBJECT: 
“How Christmas Club and Financial 
Institutions help me to obtain 


financial security.” 


Entry blanks for Club members and 


complete details will be prepared and 


sent later to the institutions we serve. 


‘@hrisimas (att 


BY THE INCORPORATED 


ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEEK ih 


(NOTE) This advance notice of the Herbert az 

F. Rawll Memorial Awards Competition 

is being announced at this time in response 

to many requests from institutions we serve 

who wish to include plans for it in their tt ° 
promotional schedules. oration 


Our staff representatives are prepared to FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
give you full particulars. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS © BUILDS CHARACTER ¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Spreading Cheer 


M* ROGER N. LANE, wife of the 
cashier of The First National 
Bank of Toms River, New Jersey, 
tells us that she’s found a good use 
for BANKING’s cartoons—“after all 
of us have read the magazine 
thoroughly.” Mrs. LANE clips the 
cartoons and encloses a few in each 
letter she sends to friends who are 
sick, particularly to those in hos- 
pitals. The cartoons really do a good 
job at cheering up folks, she says. 


Bank Educational Unit 
Is Beneficiary 


A BANK unit is often an executor 

but seldom a beneficiary. So it 
is news when the National City 
Foundation of New York is be- 
queathed $400,000. 

F. CHARLES SCHWEDTMAN, retired 
vice-president of National City Bank 
of New York, willed this amount to 
the Foundation, an educational trust 
fund of the bank, providing special- 
ized training for selected employees. 
The bequest represents approxi- 
mately one-half of the estate, the 
other half going to the widow. Mr. 
Schwedtman died on February 2. 

Mr. SCHWEDTMAN came to Na- 
tional City in 1915 when the bank 
was branching out in the overseas 
field, making it necessary to develop 
new key men for its personnel. He 
conceived the idea of offering out- 
standing college graduates an inten- 
sive course of training at National 
City’s head office. President HowARD 
C. SHEPHERD was an early student. 

On March 12, 1929, Mr. SCHWEDT- 
MAN’S idea for the National City 
Foundation became a reality. Its 
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Heard Along}! 


H. B. Fuqua Wm. F. Treiber 
charter was issued by the state and 
Mr. SCHWEDTMAN was its first—and 
substantial—contributor. Promising 
members of the bank’s staff have 
been sent to college on leave of ab- 
sence through the Foundation. They 
had scholarships and travel banking 
study periods abroad and around the 
United States. Nearly a thousand 
individuals have received grants or 
awards from the Foundation. 


Fuqua New Chairman 


B. Fuqua has been elected 

¢ board chairman of the Fort 

Worth (Texas) National Bank, suc- 

ceeding ROBERT ELLISON HARDING 
who died on February 20. 

Mr. HARDING had been chairman 
only since January 9 of this year. 
From 1930 until that time he was 
president of the bank. He had been 
active in many banking and related 
associations, and had been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Fuqua has been a director 


Off for a month’s 
visit to Venezuela 
are, |, to r., Louis 
Naetzker, vice- 
president of Na- 
tional City Bank 
of New York: 
Mrs. Brady and 
W. Gage Brady, 
Jr., board chair- 
man of the bank. 
They were photo- 
graphed on _ the 
Santa Rosa _ just 

before sailing . 


John H. Wurts Insley B. Smith 


since January 1948. He will continue 
as active chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil Company, but will have a desk 
at the bank and will advise with the 
officers on bank matters. 


Fed of New York 
Advances Three 


WILLIAM F. TREI- 
BER has been appointed first vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He fills the va- 
cancy resulting from the retirement 
of LESLIE R. RouNDS, who had been 
with the bank since 1917, was its 
principal operating officer for many 
years, and had been first vice-presi- 
dent since 1941. MR. TREIBER’S ap- 
pointment runs to February 29, 1956. 

At the same time, JOHN H. WuRTs, 
assistant vice-president, and INSLEY 
B. SMITH, general manager of the 
Buffalo Branch, were appointed vice- 
presidents. 


W. W. OVERTON, JR., board chair- 
man of the Texas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas, is a vice-chairman of 
the 1952 national Red Cross fund 
campaign. 


Don STEWART, a livestock field 
man of the First National Bank of 
Arizona, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Howard Pyle to the Arizona 
State Fair Commission. He also has 
been named to the advisory board 
of Arizona Boys Ranch. 


CHARLES P. LAMB has been named 
manager, and KENNETH E. MAR- 
TINEAU, assistant to the manager, of 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
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L. A. Kuebler R. E. Bangert 


land’s new Cedar-Center office whieh 
is to open in May. 


LOWELL A. KUEBLER was elected 
a vice-president and RICHARD E. 
BANGERT an assistant vice-president 
of the Seattle-First National Bank. 


G. FRED BERGER has been named 
vice-president, treasurer, and secre- 
tary of American Trust Company, 
New York City. Mr. BERGER has 
been active in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking; in various commis- 
sions, councils, and committees of 
the A.B.A.; and in the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. At one time he 
was associated with the New York 
State Banking Department. HAROLD 
R. WRIGHT has been appointed vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
bank. He was formerly trust officer 
of the Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank. 


FAC of FRS 


EDWARD E. BROWN, chairman of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for 1952. 
RosBerRT V. FLEMING, president and 
chairman, Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., is vice-president. 
Directors elected: N. BAXTER JACK- 
SON, chairman, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York; GEor- 
FREY S. SMITH, president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; and GEorGE GUND, presi- 
dent, Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Com- 
pany. The five men constitute the 
executive committee of the Council. 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, vice-presi- 
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dent of First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was reelected secretary. 


FORREST H. WEST has joined The 
Union Savings Bank of Patchogue, 
New York, as an assistant secretary. 
He was formerly with the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. He’s a graduate of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


Leslie K. Curry 


LESLIE K. CurRRyY, vice-president 
and comptroller of Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, died February 
26 of a heart attack at Palm Springs, 
California, where he was attending 
a bank meeting. 

Mr. Curry, 52, was an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking 
and last year joined its faculty. He 
was president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association in 1950-51. Mr. 
CuRRY was a member of the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
A.B.A. and on several of its com- 
mittees. 


Mrs. Curry and one married 
daughter survive. 


Joe Snyder, assistant vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, congratulates Mrs. Andrea Mead 
Lawrence, American Olympic ski cham- 
pion, at the Olympic Games in Olso. 
Mr. Snyder, a long-time skiing en- 
thusiast, used vacation time to attend 
the winter Olympic contests 


GEORGE J. WATTS, formerly of the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, has been made an as- 
sistant vice-president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 


T. M. McDoNALD, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Houston (Texas) Na- 
tional Bank, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner for his 40 years of 
service with the bank. He received 
a silver bowl. He joined the bank in 
1912 as stenographer for HENRY 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


James E. Shelton, center, president of Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and immediate past president of the American Bankers Association, receives 
watch from Marcus D. Fitzsimmons, retiring president of the Los Angeles Realty 
Board. Mr. Shelton was honored as the citizen who “performed the most out- 


standing service for the community in the preceding year.” 


At left is Donald B. 


Ayres, incoming president of the Realty Board 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN MUTUAL EXTRA 


TOOAY WITH CRIME ON THE INCREASE, ITS A DOUBLE CRIME WHEN YOU 
CONS/OER THE MANY LOOPHOLES BUSINESS THAT Of[SHONESTY. «- 


AS A SPECIAL SERVICE, WE (MADE AN EXHAUSTIVE 3-VEAR STUDY OF 
POSS/BLE LOOPHOLES FROM EMBEZZLEMENT 70 BURGLARIES TO FORGERIES 1+, 
AND INCORPORATED /M PORTANT FINDINGS A 70 PAGE BOOK, SENT 7O 
EVERY ONE OF OUR CR/ME POLICY HOLDERS, ANOTHER AMERICAN MUTUAL 


EXTRA, AT A SAVINGS SECOND 70 
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LOOPHOLES, THAT 1 MOST CASES COULO BE CLOSEO BY THE 
SIMPLEST CHANGES (N ROUTINE 


Limited otter ro 
Scounting 


tinancin exetuPves! 


In this 70-page book you'll find 20 diagrammatic charts, 
showing division of duties for effective controls... new 
information on fraud possibilities and methods of prevention, 
plus physical safeguards for burglaries, holdups and thefts. 
Unfortunately, there are only a limited number of copies of 
“CRIME LOSS CONTROL.” And, since our book could 
only be helpful to executives dealing in company finances, we 
hope you'll forgive us for asking you to request your free 
copy on executive stationery of recognized companies. 
Write: Dept. B-8, American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


AMUEKYCA, MUTOAL . the first American liability insurance company 


© 19S) AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE ROYAL BA 


Bis Things 
are Happening in 


This spells “OPPORTUNITY” . . . and the services of The 
Royal Bank of Canada can help American banks and busi- 
ness firms make the most of it. A BIG BANK SERVING A 
BIG COUNTRY, the “Royal” has more than 700 branches 
in every corner of the nation. Our comprehensive banking 
facilities are at your disposal. 


Over 760 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America; New York, London, Paris. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. Y. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OF CANADA 


“A Big Bank Serving A Big Country” 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


W. J. Neumann Joseph Sandro 


Fox, Sr., who had founded the bank 
in 1876 and was still its president in 
1912. 


WALDEMAR J. NEUMANN is now 
secretary of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry B. CLAy has been elected 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. He was for- 
merly a national bank examiner. 


ROBERT S. OELMAN, executive vice- 
president of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, has been elected a 
director of the Winters National 
Bank & Trust Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. 


First National Bank of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, has a new instalment lending 
division. JOSEPH SANDRO is in charge. 


Chase Collection Moved 
HE 75,000-piece collection, 
“Moneys of the World,” has been 

moved from its 22-year spot in 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK’S office at 18 
Pine Street, New York, to its new 
home at 37 Wall Street. The moving 
took several weeks. The collection 
now has twice the space it had be- 
fore, which permits more advan- 
tageous display. 


At the annual banquet of Rich- 
mond Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, a life membership in the 
chapter was awarded to HARTWELL 
TAYLOR, executive secretary of the 
Consumer Bankers Association. MR. 
TAYLOR is a former vice-president of 
the Bank of Virginia, Richmond, and 
a former national president of A.I.B. 
Banquet speaker was FRANK M. 
TOTTON, vice-president of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 


JOSEPH PALMER, vice-president of 
the United States National Bank of 
San Diego, California, was honored 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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So big today Canada Opened Canada betwee n 
bods America's best customer eS 1946 and 1950—147 of them an 
States products than any 
other country in the world! 
| Canada sells more to the 
alone, Canada's gross national product-has 
more than tripled. Industrially, she is one of --| a 
the world’s fastest growing countries! 
| 
Se 


US.Government,State and Municipal Bonds... 


Illinois 
Bank welcomes the 
opportunity to handle 
your orders for the 
purchase or sale of 
U.S. Government, 
State and Municipal 
securities. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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I. FACILITIES 2. SERVICE 


California Bank has the complete These excellent facilities are backed by 
facilities for quickly handling your a staff equal to serving you well and 
Western items, including Hawaii. quickly. We are well-equipped to han- 
The Bank Wire, continual messen- dle your credit inquiries, stock-bond 
ger service, 24-hour transit oper- transactions and collections. Depend on 
ation, overnight air mail—and a California Bank to take good care of the 
network of correspondents ready to unusual—as well as the customary— 


provide prompt personal handling. needs of your bank and your customers. 


An Industrial, Business-Minded Bank—Serving the Los Angeles Area 


California Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FRANK L. KING, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT < Main Office: 625 South Spring Street 
T. E. Ivey, Jr., Vice President GARDNER TuRRILL, Assistant Vice President 
RupotrH OsTENGAARD, Assistant Vice President F. M. ArmiracE, Assistant Cashier 
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W. N. Lissfelt J. H. F. Turner 


at a testimonial dinner and pre- 
sented with a watch on his 25th 
anniversary with the bank. 


WALTER N. LISSFELT has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of Potter 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


JOHN H. F. TURNER has been ap- 
pointed an assistant general man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal. For 
the past five years he served as su- 
perintendent of the foreign depart- 
ment, traveling widely for the bank 
in Europe and on this continent. 


Vice-president HARRY W. DORNAN 
has been elected president of Amer- 
ica State Bank, Brentwood, Missouri. 
HAROLD R. JORDAN becomes first 
vice - president, HENRY J. LONNE- 
MANN, second vice-president. 


R. FosTeR LAMM was recently 
elected a vice-president of Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


LAWRENCE J. McEvoy is now vice- 
president of Central-Penn National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


JAMES B. Davis, vice-president of 
Peoples-First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director of The Bank of Athens 
(Ohio) National Banking Associa- 
tion. 


Emi MEHL, RICHARD L. WALKER, 
and Harry R. SWITZER have been 
named assistant treasurers by Su- 
burban Trust Company, Takoma 
Park, Maryland. 


HESTER MAY WALKER, recently 
elected assistant trust officer of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
is the second woman officer in the 
bank’s 61-year. history. 


BENJAMIN F. FOHRMAN and LLoyD 
DREXLER are new directors of the 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Try this for size" 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


The state classifies this as its No. 2 city, and rail lines, 
radiating in many directions, make it an important 
transportation hub. It offers industry— 


A population large enough to assure an ample 
supply of skilled and unskilled labor; 
Low cost power; 
Strategic location with respect to markets; 
A dry, invigorating climate and an annual 
mean temperature of 52.2 degrees; 
A fine residential district and an excellent 
school system and public library; 
Several attractive parks and, near by, some of 
America's finest scenery and recreational 
regions. 
The Union Pacific directly serves this progressive 
city. Rail siding plant sites are available, and Union 
Pacific's modern transportation methods assure de- 
pendable freight service. 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you more detailed 


information. Address: Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 209, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
=—not Competition 


Under the direction of officials with 
of service in this field, assur- 


National 


transit 
operation 


South Shore National Bank of Chi- 
cago, filling vacancies caused by the 
resignation of ERNEST G. SHINNER 
and CHARLES M. BURLINGAME. MR. 


FOHRMAN was named board chair- 
man. 


New officers of the San Francisco 
Clearing House Association are: 
President I. W. HELLMAN, president, 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co.; vice-president, J. F. SULLIVAN, 
JR., president, Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank; secretary, E. H. LE 
MASTERS, executive vice-president, 
Pacific National Bank. The president 
and vice-president are ex-officio 
members of the Clearing House Com- 
mittees, the other members of which 
are: ALLARD A. CALKINS, president, 
Anglo California National Bank; L. 
M. GIANNINI, president, Bank of 
America; JAMES K. LOCHEAD, presi- 
dent, American Trust Company; 
ELLIOTT MCALLISTER, president, The 
Bank of California. 


Southwest Bank of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has made several changes in 
its official family. G. R. FREDERICK 
is now board chairman; DILuLon J. 
Ross, president; I. C. SMITH, execu- 
tive vice-president; A. G. ZINSEL- 
MEYER, cashier. 


GEORGE GUND, president of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Company, 
has been elected a director of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. 


Charles N. Peay, Jr., center, of Detroit, 
saw himself on TV one evening in the 
March of Time’s film, “Crusade in the 
Pacific.”’ He phoned the sponsor, The 
Detroit Bank. President Joseph M. 
Dodge, right, invited him and his parents 
and brother to the bank for a private 
showing to give the family a closer look. 
Mr. Peay was injured in Korea. With 
them, at left, is William B. Hall, vice- 
president of the bank 


G. A. Friedle B. A. Miller 


GrEorGE A. FRIEDLE, manager and 
head of the consumer credit de- 
partment of Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, 
was promoted to vice - president. 
WILLIAM COHEN, assistant manager 
in the same department, was made 
assistant vice-president. 


BurTON A. MILLER has joined the 
National City Bank of Cleveland as 
a vice-president in the investment 
division of the trust department. He 
had been for the past 21 years with 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Boston 
investment counselors. 


IRVING MANNING, vice-president of 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco, has been reelected 
treasurer of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Council. 


Entertain Vets 

HE talent committee of Savings 

Bank Women of the Metropolitan 
Area, New York, entertained 80 vet- 
erans at Fort Hamilton Veterans 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Gifts were do- 
nated by the Green Point Savings 
Bank, The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, and by the Savings Bank 
Women. 

The program consisted of music, 
monologue, pantomime, skits, and 
group singing. The group, headed 
and coached by GERTRUDE KERPEN 
of Lincoln Savings Bank, is com- 
prised of: EpYTHE HANSEN, Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank; BLANCHE 
THOMAS, Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank; PAULINE SUSILLO, East River 
Savings Bank; JuLIA LABONTE, Har- 
lem Savings Bank; MARY SCHULTZ, 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund; 
JANET AHLEFELD, Lincoln Savings 
Bank; MarsorieE Topp, Bank for 
Savings; META E. TOMPKINS, Group 
Five Savings Bank Association; 
ANNA RApDDATz, Green Point Savings 
Bank; MARION TRANSUE, Dime Sav- 
ings Bank; FLORENCE VAN RIPER, 
former editor of “The Wick,” house 
organ of Bushwick Savings Bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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UEEN HONEY BEES sent to 

Argentina... a fortune in dia- 
monds shipped from Belgium... 
here are but two actual examples 
from the hundreds of varied import 
and export transactions which go 
through our Foreign Department 
every day! 

Our long and diversified experi- 
ence in handling foreign banking 
business enables us to provide our 
correspondents with procedures 
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requiring minimum detail work on 
their part on business involving— 
Export and Import Collections— 
Letters of Credit—Foreign Remit- 
tances—Foreign Exchange—or sup- 
plying Foreign Trade Information. 


Man 


We welcome the opportunity to 
help you secure additional benefits 
from new business relating to 
foreign trade. Your inquiries as to 
how we can work with you on these 
transactions are invited. 


J EVERYBODY'S BANK 
55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Each Volume: 
about 300 cases, 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


How Much of This Prosperity Can Business Take ? 


WO Outlooks. There is a tendency these days, even 
pane people of steady, sober economic habits, to 
see two business outlooks. 

One is largely official and mathematical, while the 
other is more of a sentimental outlook, or what is 
gravely called business sentiment. 

The two outlooks are not far apart, but the gap is 
there and likely to become wider as we are buffeted in 
the pre-election months by words, words, and words. 


Clear and Specific. The official view of the outlook 
runs like a theme song through various pronouncements 
of governmental origin. These sources include, for our 
purpose here, such items as publications of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, the fourth quar- 
terly Report of the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
the Annual Economic Review of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the latest Economic Report of the 
President, the President’s recent State of the Union 
and Budget Messages, and various reports and testi- 
mony of bureau chiefs and others. 

Essentially the view is this: The Government has a 
big specific program and with the pressure of vast 
spending for rearmament, controls of comparable vast- 
hess are needed to prevent inflation. 

Statistically the picture by this time is as familiar 
as your old hat. More than $85-billion going out in the 
next fiscal year, of which $65-billion is for the security 
program—only $71-billion coming back under present 
tax laws —leaving over $14-billion to be obtained 
through borrowing—national production in the period 
about $355-billion—some $214-billion in goods and ser- 
vices available for individual consumption—by the end 
of this year expenditures for security purposes alone to 
reach an annual rate of $65-billion and continue for a 
year or two more. 


The Other Side. About this point, however, business 
and consumer sentiment begins to part company with 
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the official outlook. The Government’s diagram is accu- 
rate and true but so is the downward trend of many 
prices and the fact that the defense dollars do not seem 
to be burning a hole in the public’s pocket. 

The defense production authorities say there will be 
serious material shortages in the next 12 months, with 
military needs taking a fifth of the steel, a half of the 
aluminum, and a third of the copper. Industry gen- 
erally, however, feels the situation does not call for 
many of the present controls and that scarcities, with 
the possible exception of copper, will be relieved by next 
year through expanding production. 

With monotonous frequency businesses of all kinds 
and sizes are reporting increases in volume of sales and 
declines in profits after taxes. It is only natural if they 
begin to wonder how much of this prosperity they can 
stand without going broke. 

Another example of how the two contrasting busi- 
ness outlooks work out in practice is provided in the 
negotiations on steel wages and prices. The industry 
would probably like to see the situation ride along as 
is, but the scarcity doctrines favored in Washington are 
forcing higher wages and higher prices. 

Relating to this point and the effects of such in- 
creases on the general economy, the Annual Economic 
Review of the Council contained these well chosen 
words: 

“Wage advances mean higher costs of production, 
and higher costs of production are a powerful force in 
raising prices. Wage increases also expand consumer 
buying power, which is equally potent in its effect upon 
market prices. But wage control, while directed to re- 
straining these forces which directly influence prices, 
is also designed to break an inflationary spiral already 
under way, by holding the line on wages which would 
normally rise in response to conditions of a tight labor 
market and a rising cost of living.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 


Because of BANKING’s press dates, Mr. Stafford was 
unable, in his article below, to include some of the 
most important testimony given before the Subcom- 
mittee on Generai Credit Control and Debt Manage- 
ment of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port—the ‘“Patman Committee.” 

Among the principal witnesses appearing before 
the committee during the initial hearings were Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John W. Snyder; Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William McC. Martin, Jr.; 
Leon Keyserling, chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers; Roy Blough, a member of 
that group; Comptroller of the Currency Preston 
Delano; FDIC Chairman Maple T. Harl; former 
American Bankers Association President A. L. M. 
Wiggins who is also a former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury; another former A.B.A. president, 
W. L. Hemingway; Marion B. Folsom, director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and trea- 
surer of the Eastman Kodak Company; J. Cameron 
Thomson, president of Northwest Bancorporation, 


Minneapolis, and, like Mr. Folsom, a member of thx 
Committee for Economic Development; John F. Fen- 
nelly of Glore, Forgan & Company, Chicago, and 
vice-president of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion; Malcolm Bryan, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta; Oliver S. Powell, member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Beardsley Ruml, economist; Allan Sproul, pres 
ident of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
E. E. Brown, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago; and a panel on “The 
Role of the Banking System in a Dynamic Econ- 
omy,” whose members will include Robert V. Flem- 
ing, a former A.B.A. president and president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C.; Wesley 
Lindow, vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Roy Reierson, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New York; and Jesse 
W. Tapp, vice-president of the Bank of America, San 
Francisco. 


Washington 


The Patman Inquiry 


HEN Federal officials severally 
\\/ and separately wrote out their 
answers to the Patman Com- 
mittee questionnaires, they produced 
a document that suggested strongly 
to observers a basic harmony of ob- 
jectives and methods among most 
monetary Officials. 

That there was now such a basic 
harmony has, of course, been known 
long to most informed people in the 
banking world. The questions 
seemed to officials to be almost pro- 
vocative. Nevertheless, they did not 
successfully tempt any one particu- 
larly to “try his case,” as it were, at 
least in the written discussion. 

True, the pitcher, so to speak, 
showed that he has a different “in- 
stitutional” approach from the bat- 
ter, but for the most part all agreed 
on the rules of the monetary ball 
game. 

The “Patman Committee” is ac- 
tually the Subcommittee on General 
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Credit Control and Debt Manage- 
ment of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 
Its chairman is Representative 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.). Mr. Pat- 
man has expressly indicated a belief 
that the Federal Reserve System 
should be made more amenable to 
the demands of the national Admin- 
istration, and some of the questions 
reflected this viewpoint. 

Other members of the committee 
are Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., 
Ill.) who two years ago came ‘up 
with a report, after public hearings 
before another economic subcom- 
mittee, recommending more empha- 
sis upon Federal Reserve power; also 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) 
and Representatives Richard Bolling 
(D., Mo.) and Jesse P. Wolcott (R., 
Mich.). Mr. Wolcott is ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 

It is this subcommittee which has 


been holding the hearings to enlarge 
upon the views submitted to the 
written questionnaires. Such ques- 
tionnaires were separately framed 
not only for the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but for the 
Comptroller of the Currency, FDIC, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Fed- 
eral Reserve bank presidents, com- 
mercial bankers, insurance execu- 
tives, and Government security 
dealers. 

The final document is a two-vol- 
ume book of 1,302 pages. This 
correspondent disclaims that any at- 
tempt is being made here to report 
adequately or to summarize the 
views of officials on even a few 
salient points. Even to mention 
these points requires, for reasons of 
space, dispensing with many perti- 
nent full quotations. 

The report is comprehensive in 
subject matter, and Mr. Patman ob- 
served that “taken as a whole, this 
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comp:ndium constitutes in my judg- 
ment by far the best source-book of 
materials on general credit control 
and debt management which has 
teen assembled in our generation.” 
Many will agree with this appraisal, 
and the compendium of answers in 
its proliferation of ideas and infor- 
mation is likely to be quoted for 
years. 

These replies to the written ques- 
tionnaire were intended to set the 
frame for the oral hearings or dis- 
cussions which followed, and which 
would be supplemental in nature. 


How Joint Committee 
Developed 


Tae Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report is actually 
a vestige of a long fight for an offi- 
cial “planned economy” statute, in 
which the President would submit to 
Congress annually an “economic 
budget” designed to propose concrete 
measures specifically intended to 
create “full employment,” if in his 
judgment there was a prospect of 
unemployment. 

In essence the idea was that the 
President would set up a concrete 
and elaborate schedule of ‘“make- 
work” measures to forestall unem- 
ployment. 

Congress balked at this proposi- 
tion.. In one of those “compromises’”’ 
in which Congress thought it was 
passing the form but not the sub- 
stance, the legislators cut off any 
advance commitment to take steps 
to counter presidentially forecast 
unemployment and merely set up the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The CEA was directed only 
to advise the President currently on 
steps to promote full employment 
and stability. 

Set up to parallel the CEA was the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, which was 
supposed to review the President’s 
economic report and in its turn ad- 
vise Congress how to maintain full 
employment. 

Just as Congress provided that the 
President should have no concrete 
power to make advance program 
commitments for economic planning, 
Congress likewise provided that the 
Joint Committee should have no 
power to legislate—only the power 
to recommend. The Committee’s rec- 
ommendations have been almost en- 
tirely ignored as such. 

In this “compromise” Congress 
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thought it was hatching a tadpole 
of legislation, as it were, whilst cut- 
ting off the head. In effect the tad- 
pole has grown a new head and is 
getting bigger. This “Employment 
Act of 1946” is now construed by 
officials devoted to planning as a full 
commitment in law on behalf of eco- 
nomic planning. Even the Federal 
Reserve Board in the past appeared 
to emphasize the objectives of this 
act to a point where they were ele- 
vated to a par with the official statu- 
tory objectives set forth by Congress 
in the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended. 


All Except CEA 
Support FR Independence 


Ir was indicated that the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury, and the bank- 
ing and financial world overwhelm- 
ingly supported the independence of 
the Federal Reserve System from 
the domination of the national Ad- 
ministration. 

Chairman William McC. Martin 
staunchly advocated this independ- 
ence. “It is essential to the effective 


Have You Seen... 


performance of the System’s unique 
function that the independence of 
the judgment reposed by Congress 
in the Board and the Open Market 
Committee be preserved,” he wrote. 

Treasury Secretary John Snyder 
observed that it would be possible 
for the Federal Reserve to “impede 
if not actually obstruct” Government 
policies. He pointed out that the 
President has complete power over 
the Treasury, but has no power to 
direct the Reserve. 

“As you see, I recommend no 
drastic changes in order to resolve 
disputes. I think they will be re- 
solved as most disputes are if dis- 
cussion and negotiation are encour- 
aged and facilitated,” Mr. Snyder 
said. 

The Secretary did propose that 
there be set up a group consisting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
chairmen of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and the Budget Di- 
rector. These officials would call in 
heads of Government lending agen- 
cies from time to time as activities 


(1) The replies to the Patman monetary subcommittee questionnaire. 
They are on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for the report, Monetary 
Policy and the Management of the Public Debt; Their Role in Achieving 
Price Stability and High-Level Employment, the same being replies to 
questions. The set as a whole costs $4.25. For Part 1, dealing with replies 
from the Treasury and Federal Reserve, the cost alone is $1.75. Part 2, 
dealing with replies of other officials and the financial industry, costs 


$2.50. 


(2) A detailed explanation of why the “planned economy” officials 
oppose limits on Federal taxation. See the report, Constitutional Limita- 
tion On Federal Income, Estate, and Gift Tax Rates, which can be 
obtained from the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, U. S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

(3) Excerpts from the annual reports of commercial banks through- 
out the country telling their shareholders and customers about VCR. 
This may be obtained by writing to the Chairman of the National Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 


System, Washington 25, D. C. 


(4) Chairman Martin’s comments on VCR to the Patman Committee. 
These have been separately excerpted and mimeographed by the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

(5) A tentative recommendation of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, suggesting a cut in Federal expenditures, among 
other things, dated February 29, 1952. Write to the committee, U. S. 


Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


(6) A Federal Reserve Board look ahead at business. This is in two 
parts. One is Chairman Martin’s statement before the Senate Banking 
Committee, March 4, 1952. The other is a staff study, Recent Economic 
Developments and Prospects, submitted simultaneously. These may be 
obtained from the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
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The Land of the Free Dollar. . . 
Home of the Brave Taxpayer 


Four Truman Points 


OUR chief points made in Presi- 
dent Truman’s foreign-aid messages 
to the Congress and the nation are: 

(1) We cannot achieve lasting 
peace except in association with 
other nations. 

(2) The requested $7,900,000,000 
is essential to the common effort. 

(3) The money used this way will 
yield “far larger returns in terms 
of our own security” than if spent 
on our own defense establishment. 

(4) The program is well within 
our capacity to pay. 


HERBERT BRATTER 


HE annual controversy in 
Congress over foreign aid is 
here again—ever changing, 
always the same. In Europe, par- 
ticularly, foreign ministries and 
finance ministries are preoccupied 
the year ’round with the question 
of how to keep dollars—free dol- 
lars—fiowing to the “free world.” 


Func a whole page in the 
evening newspaper, Mr. Truman’s 
plea for $5,350,000,000 of direct 
military aid and some $2,500,000, 
000 of economic aid may be sum- 
marized in a sentence: “We can 
afford to give it and we can’t 
afford not to give it.” Of the 
total, $5,900,000,000 is desired for 
Europe, more than $1,000,000,000 
for Asia and the Pacific, some 
$800,000,000 for the Near East 
and Africa, and the rest for Latin 
America, Point IV, and admini- 
stration. 

In Congress the request pro- 
voked prompt reactions of diverse 
kinds. A strong determination to 
cut the total became evident im- 
mediately in some circles. 


Many Europeans, on the other 
hand, don’t see war as threaten- 
ing, now that the U.S. has itself 
advanced so far in military prepa- 
rations. Their champion, Uncle 


Sam, is so strong that for them 
to make the sacrifices Washington 
asks seems quite unnecessary. 
Whereas the Lisbon conference 
reached the much ballyhooed 
agreement—subject to ratification 
by the respective parliaments—to 
establish “at the earliest possible 
date” an effective European de- 
fense force including that of a 
rearmed Germany, skeptics urged 
caution in reading the official 
press releases. The actual birth 
of the Franco-German hybrid 
lion-lamb has yet to occur and the 
gestation period cannot be pre- 
dicted very accurately. 

Although on the surface the 
Lisbon decisions would seem, 
when implemented, and along 
with the Schuman Plan, to promise 
a long stride toward Continental 
integration, as the years go by 
the national subdivision of Europe 
seems as solid as ever. 


Tue integration of Western 
Europe, such as it is, is held to- 
gether by the glue of American 
dollars; and this has a way of 
drying out periodically. A current 
example is the European Pay- 
ments Union, which the ECA set 
up in business with a nice nest 
egg of dollars. The major prob- 
lem of the EPU’s March meeting 
was, according to the New York 
Times, how to get more dollars 
for its reserves. The Mutual Se- 
curity Agency has been helping 
EPU of late in various indirect 
ways but EPU members hope that 
MSA can be persuaded to re- 
plenish the Union’s capital with a 
generous new grant. To that end 
they are putting their heads to- 
gether. 


Acamwsr the background of po- 
litical and economic crises that 
flash across the European scene 
like sheet lightning on a summer 
night, one fact is clearly sil- 
houetted. Europe’s readiness to 
collaborate in the joint campaign 
for further American aid. 


of the latter might become involved, 

Such a group, he suggested, should 
meet informally and regularly to digs. 
cuss domestic monetary and fisca] 
policies. Its benefit would be that it 
would avoid differences of opinion 
before they became hardened in pub- 
licly-taken positions. He also sug. 
gested that such a domestic sort of 
“monetary council’ would provide 
the President with top level mone- 
tary and fiscal advice. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
provided perhaps the most serious 
exception to the basic harmony 
among “monetary managers,” if the 
CEA is in fact legally classed as a 
“monetary manager.” 

While stating that “we do not 
question the desirability of making 
monetary policy chiefly the respon- 
sibility of an authority having some 
degree of independence from all Govy- 
ernment departments and agencies 
engaged in borrowing and lending,” 
the CEA, however, took a different 
line from almost all others who re- 
plied to the Patman Committee ques- 
tionnaire. 

CEA thereupon stressed the afore- 
mentioned Employment Act of 1946 
and the commitment CEA asserts it 
requires for the Government-planned 
economy. In the CEA’s opinion, the 
responsibilities of that act cannot be 
carried out effectively unless there 
is coordination and integration of 
action. 

“Accordingly,” said the Council, 
“it is imperative that there be ef- 
fective integration in the adoption 
of various policies to meet a variety 
of Government objectives under 
changing economic conditions. The 
President, as Chief Executive and 
head of the executive branch, is the 
only person in the Government in 
whom this power of policy coordina- 
tion can be lodged.” 


Limited Bond Support 
Policy Is Favored 


On the other hand, the two mem- 
bers of the CEA who replied to the 
Patman Committee questionnaire, 
Chairman Leon Keyserling and mem- 
ber Roy Blough, went along with the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve in 
backing the policy of “limited sup- 
ports” of the Government bond mar- 
ket. This was the policy which 
formed the basis of the announced 
agreement of March 4, 1951, between 
the Reserve Board and Treasury. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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Color Photography Used to 


Telltale differences between good and 
bad money are illustrated in the recently 
released educational film, “The Secret 
Service Story,” produced by Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company in coopera- 
tion with the United States Secret Ser- 
vice. Using enlargement of Lincoln’s 
portrait on $5 bill, Secret Service Chief 
U. E. Baughman, above, shows how life- 
like expression on good currency, right, 
contrasts sharply with imperfect repro- 
duction on counterfeit, left. The 17- 
minute film, which shows efforts to curb 
check forgers and thieves, is available 
free of charge through the Secret Service 
and its regional offices and through 
Aetna and its local representatives 


The author is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
in charge of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee. 


ROFESSIONAL forgers continue 
utilizing color photography in 
skillfully producing counterfeit 
facsimiles of checks and drafts for 
the purpose of swindling banks. Sev- 
eral series of forgeries prepared by 
photography were used in hauls of 
more than $127,000 from New 
York and Philadelphia banks in 
1948 and 1949. The latest forgeries 
involving instruments produced by 
color photography fooled at least 
11 banks into parting with no less 
than $5,285. 
Had these banks followed what 
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Counterfeit Facsimiles 


is generally considered good bank- 
ing procedure with reference to pay- 
ing out cash on uncollected items, 
the losses would not have occurred. 
Even though the cases cited in- 
volved cashiers’ drafts, they were 
presented by strangers to the banks 
and represented uncollected funds. 

The forgers were brought to a 
halt in Denver, Colorado, by quick 
action of a department store in that 
city. This is the pattern followed: 

A short time ago, a man opened 
a checking account at a Michigan 
bank. He gave the name “Abraham 
L. Fisher” and a local street address 
and claimed to be employed as a 
chemist by a nationally known 
chemical company. His initial de- 
posit was a $1,450 cashier’s draft 
dated a week earlier, and ostensibly 
issued by a Texas bank and drawn 
on another Texas bank. 

Upon completion of the “routine” 
of opening the account, Fisher asked 
for six $100 travelers checks. In 
payment he gave his check for $650 
drawn against an uncollected de- 
posit in the newly opened account. 
The difference, minus a_ small 
charge, was given to him in cash. 

The depository bank in Michigan 
sent the draft for clearing to a 
nearby correspondent bank which 
promptly reported back that the 
item appeared to be a forgery. The 
depository bank then telephoned 
both Texas banks named in the in- 
strument and they confirmed that 
the $1,450 cashier’s draft was a 
forgery. 

The above details were given to 
the Detroit office of our agents, The 
William J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency, Inc. For identifica- 
tion, he had displayed a New York 
State chauffeur’s license of which the 
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date and number were recorded, 
also an address in a business dis- 
trict of New York City. 

Information was received that on 
the same day another man had at- 
tempted a similar operation at an- 
other bank in the same Michigan city. 
The name “Walter N. Freidl’” was 
used and the forged draft in the 
amount of $1,250 was ostensibly is- 
sued by another Texas bank and 
drawn on a bank in New York City. 
In both cases the amounts appeared 
to have been inserted with the check- 
writers of the issuing banks. 

Like Fisher, Freidl casually or- 
dered four $100 and two $50 trav- 
elers checks. After he signed the 
six checks, he was asked for pay- 
ment in cash. When told that his 
draft would be put through for col- 
lection, Freidl became resentful but 
paid for the travelers checks in cash. 


“No Such Names" 

Upon inquiry of the company 
named as employer by both Fisher 
and Freidl, the Burns Agency was 
informed that company records of 
employees in that area contained 
no such names. 

Descriptions of both men were 
obtained along with characteristics 
by which they could be recognized 
and identified on sight. 

A few days later, one man of this 
gang entered a department store in 
Denver, Colorado, purchased mer- 
chandise valued at $238 and paid 
with a $485 cashier’s draft. After 
cashing the item, the department 
store contacted the Texas bank to 
verify it. This action apparently was 
unexpected by the swindler because 
he remained in town. When the item 
was declared a forgery, the depart- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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The Question of Obtaining Capital Funds 


Ir capital accounts are to be expanded, how shall the funds 
be provided? The corporate income tax on banks probably 
will preclude meeting the major requirements of growth 
through retained earnings. Moreover, the stockholder de- 
serves an opportunity to make his own decision as to 
whether the earnings on his bank stock shall be returned 
to the use of the bank. Dividends should not be reduced 
simply to provide a growing capital structure, except in 


unusual circumstances, but should be sustained in a reason- 
able relation to net income. This implies that new bank 


Mr. DAVIS, who is vice-president 
oj the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
wrote last month on the subject: 
“Are We Facing an Increase in Cap- 
ital Loans?” He is a member of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Credit Policy Commission and of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


HE present tax situation, which 

will retard the growth of cap- 

ital funds from retained earn- 
ings, will help emphasize to bank 
management the declining capital 
ratios and will encourage more con- 
servative loan and investment pol- 
icies. 

If this new year is as active and 
as profitable as many forecasters 
tell us it will be, the 1952 income 
and excess profits taxes should be 
actually and relatively much greater 
than they were in 1951. The total 
tax figure paid by most banks in 
1951 was a good deal larger than in 
1950. 

Stockholders of many banks were 
very vocal in the annual stock- 
holders’ meetings in expressing re- 


capital must be and should be obtained principally by sale 


CARLISLE R. DAVIS 


gret and alarm that taxes should 
take such a heavy toll. Some of 
these undoubtedly were thinking in 
terms of the effect on future divi- 
dends and market price of the stock, 
both low at present, in most cases, 
when compared with commercial and 
industrial concerns. Some were sur- 
prised that the increase in loans and 
investments, accompanied by higher 
gross return on earning assets, 
yielded in most instances very 
little more (in some cases actually 
less) than in previous years, the 
additional return and gross income 
being wholly or largely offset by 
higher taxes. Still others who were 
more objective, (1) remembered the 
rising deposits and risk assets and 
saw the capital funds which, though 
climbing, had not moved upward at 
the same rate as had these deposits 
and risk assets, (2) visualized a pos- 
sible further increase in risk assets, 
carrying perhaps greater hazard, 
and (3) saw the probability of 
smaller net earnings, after reason- 
able dividends, to be left to augment 
capital funds. 

Stockholders were impressed with 
the impact of taxes on net earnings 
but alert bank management was im- 
pressed even more. Management saw 
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Loan Policies and the 
Present Tax Structure 


of stock for cash. This course will give the private investor 
an opportunity to express his judgment of the private bank. 
ing system, and will permit a desirable broadening of the 
base of bank ownership. 

Assuming sound management, it is now recognized by 
thoughtful and informed investors that the capital struc. 
ture of a bank, in its relation to risk assets, is the most 
important formula for determining a bank’s strength. 


FRED F. FLORENCE, President 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
in Texas Bankers Record 


the prospective smaller net earnings, 
the possible higher risk assets, the 
smaller relative capital funds and 
began to think in terms of the ef- 
fect of these on loan and investment 
policies. 


The Deposit Increase 


Bank management has been watch- 
ing carefully the increase in the de- 
posit liability. From December 31, 
1939, to November 28, 1951, total 
deposits of commercial banks in- 
creased from $57.7-billion to $157.5- 
billion ($12-billion of the increase 
dating since December 31, 1949). In 
that same period total capital ac- 
counts rose from $6.9-billion to 
$12.2-billion. While the pyramid al- 
most trebled, the base was not quite 
cGoubled. What happened to earning 
assets? Total investments climbed 
from $23.4-billion to $74.6-billion; 
and loans from $17.2-billion to $57.3- 
billion. When it is observed that 
loans were only $43-billion at De- 
cember 31, 1949, the rapidity of the 
increase in these risk assets will be 
evident. 

These figures clearly indicate sev- 
eral things: 


(1) The deposit liability of the 
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commercial banks appears high in 
relation to capital accounts. 

(2) Most of the increase in the 
deposits has come from an increase 
in loans. 

(3) The capital accounts now are 
much smaller in relation to earning 
assets—the cushion having been re- 
duced. 

There are other points which 
should be made and these are not 
quite as obvious. 

(1) The investment account of 
commercial banks, though largely 
in U. S. Government securities 
($61.6-billion against $13-billion of 
other securities) does carry a very 
real risk. All of us remember what 
happened to this account when last 
year the Federal Reserve Board 
pulled the plug on Governments. 
Overnight, we saw sizable declines 
in the account. The capital account 
of the bank is the cushion for this 
account—the margin of protection 
for any loss taken. 

(2) As the loan account has in- 
creased in size, in the opinion of 
many the aggregate quality of the 
account has declined somewhat— 
how much we cannot say. There are 
many who believe that the quality 
is continuing to deteriorate and that 
the quantity of loans may increase 
as defense activity rises. The effect 
of taxes on the ability of borrowers 
to repay loans has been cited as one 
cause of the decline in loan quality. 

(3) It is apparent that it would 
be desirable to increase capital ac- 
counts. Some banks are selling new 
capital stock to meet this need. All 
banks would like to increase capital 
through retained earnings, but tax 
increases may make this most diffi- 
cult. 


Under the Circumstances ... 


We are faced with these circum- 
stances. Our deposits are high and 
it is likely that they will rise fur- 
ther. Investments are large, when 
considered with capital funds, and 
are subject to change in price as in- 
terest rates change. Our loans are 
large (alone almost five times total 
capital funds), and these may climb 
higher. As the loan total becomes 
greater, it is entirely probable that 
the quality of the account may de- 
cline in the aggregate. Total capital 
funds are low in relation to deposits 
and risk assets, and taxes will prob- 
ably reduce the amount of growth 
in these accounts which can come 
from retained earnings. The stock 
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of many banks is selling under book 
value, and the return from dividends 
is not too attractive to investors. 
These factors do not make the sale 
of new stock in many banks an easy 
task. 

Considering these circumstances, 
it is obvious that alert bank man- 
agement will re-examine its loan and 
investment policies carefully. The 
investment account will undoubtedly 
be handled more conservatively. 


"Selective, Conservative” 


The present high loan figure and 
the possibility of larger loans for de- 
fense and other purposes make it 
essential for most banks to adopt a 
much more selective and conserva- 
tive loan policy. Many bankers be- 
lieve that their loans are as high as 
they should go, but they still recog- 
nize their responsibility to assist in 
caring for the proper requirements 
of their communities. 


It appears necessary, therefore, to 
channel bank credit to the places in 
which it will do the most effective 
job. Defense and defense supporting 
loans have first claim and essential 
civilian loans are next in importance. 
Essentiality of the loan in aiding our 
economy today is a very important 
test to make. The risks in all new 
loans will be weighed carefully, for 
many thoughtful people believe busi- 
ness risks to be increasing. 

The hazards in many current out- 
standing loans also appear to be on 
the increase, and some of the pres- 
ent loans will become slow and 
troublesome if we do not watch them 
closely. Industry and business are 
facing a need for working capital, 
and perhaps we shall have an in- 
crease in capital loans in our banks. 

Bank management will watch out- 
standing loans as well as new ad- 
vances. 


CAPITAL RATIOS OF INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS 
(Based on Book Values shown in Call Reports on or about June 30) 


Total Capital Funds 
Total Assets less Cash & U. S.aGovt. Sec. 


Available Capital Funds 
Total Assets less Cash & U. S. Govt. Sec. 


Total Capital Funds 
Total Assets 
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ne: Ene Memo Shooter 


.. by Dick Ericson 


2. 


"Take a memo, Miss Gray, to the boss: ‘Urgently "Finished that memo. Good! Shoot it to the ' 
request you give consideration to moving pencil boss; then make copies for everybody in the office. 

sharpener from position near window to wall Might get some different slants on the problem." 

adjacent to water cooler. In my opinion, etc., 


A 


4, 


"Never mind what else you have to do—get those "The replies to your memo are almost all in. 
memos distributed at once." George is chasing down the delinquents. Do you 
want to start dictating your replies?" 
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"Re: Moving Pencil Sharpener. In my reply of the “This one's getting pretty long. Better type me 

10th, answering your reply of the 9th which took a rough draft—now let's see—finally, referring to 

issue with certain parts of my reply of the 8th to 5th paragraph on 9th page, also my memo of 

yours of the 7th, etc., etc., etc... . ." January 12, 1943 . . . get me that 1943 memo, 
Miss Gray." 


7 


“What's the matter with this filing department, “By the way, Miller, about that memo you sent me 
anyway? | know that 1943 memo is here because the other day—go ahead and move the pencil 
| wrote it when we moved the pencil sharpener sharpener if it will make you happy.” 

from the water cooler to the window." 
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HE question of whether or not 

we sho ontinue present eco- 

nomic can properly be 
answered only after we have thought 
out our answer to another question: 
Should we continue the defense pro- 
gram as planned? 

If we say yes to that—and I think 
most Americans agree we must con- 
tinue our plans for building the 
strength of the free world along the 
lines laid down by the President and 
Director of Defense Mobilization 
Charles E. Wilson—then we have no 
choice, really, about continuing the 
economic stabilization program for 
another two years. 

For the steps we take in this 
country and in association with our 
allies to build and maintain our eco- 
nomic strength while we also build 
and maintain military strength are 
defense measures—and they are just 
as important and necessary as the 
guns and the jet planes. We cannot 
rearm successfully unless our econ- 
omy remains strong. 

I know there a lot of Americans 
who sincerely believe the talk of 
further inflation danger is the old 
cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” I know there 
are patriotic Americans who sin- 
cerely believe that instead of raising 
tax revenues we should lower them, 
that instead of strengthening our di- 
rect controls we should weaken 
them, that instead of worrying 
about inflation we should be more 
worried about deflation. 

But let’s look at the facts. We are 
only in the middle of our defense 
program, and in some particulars 
we are just beginning to get into 
it in earnest. A year ago, we were 
spending at an annual rate of $27- 
billion for national security pro- 
grams and today the rate of expen- 
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. Not Out of the Woods... 


QUESTION: Do 


ditures is about twice that much. A 
year from now we will still be con- 
tinuing to increase that rate. Most 
of these expenditures, by their very 
nature, are inflationary and reflect a 
diversion of goods and services from 
civilian consumption while civilian 
incomes continue to rise. 

Furthermore, the fact remains 
that the war in Korea has not ended 
and that there are volcanic tension 
areas elsewhere in the world which 
might erupt at any time. 

In other words, we are not out of 
the woods in this defense program 
and won’t be for some time. 

In considering the possibilities of 
further inflation, we have to look in 
two directions. Not only do we have 
to guard against the inflationary 
effects stemming from the steady 
growth of disposable incomes—with- 
out a corresponding increase in ci- 
vilian goods—but we also have to 
guard against the potential infla- 
tionary dangers represented by our 
accumulated savings. 

Any upsurge in prices, coming on 
top of a level of living costs which is 
already at a record high, would lead 
to a further depreciation of the cur- 
rency and add substantially to the 
costs of production, the costs of 
business expansion, and the costs of 


Eprror’s note: Neither Mr. Putnam 


nor Mr, Grede has seen the other’s 


manuscript. 


government. It would put serious 
additional pressure behind wage de- 
mands. 

In basic areas of the economy we 
are already under considerable pres- 
sure to allow higher ceiling prices, 
higher wage adjustments. The mar- 
kets in which prices have eased are 
the exceptions to the rule. We do 
not have what could be called a 
“soft” economy. What we have is a 
“hard” economy with some soft 
spots in it. And some of those soft 
prices are in highly volatile items 
which, while ’way down today, could 
be ‘way up next month. 

For three reasons, we must con- 
tinue the present economic controls 
—the direct as well as the indirect 
controls—until we have increased 
our productive capacity sufficiently 
to remove the acute danger of 
further inflation. As important as 
the indirect controls are in getting 
at basic causes of inflation by scal- 
ing down the excess of demand over 
civilian supply, our experience in 
1950 proved that the direct controls 
are also needed to prevent a loss of 
confidence in the dollar leading to 
another price-wage spiral. 


No Possible Justification . . . 


WILLIAM J. GREDE 


Mr. Grede is president of the National 

Association of Manufacturers and presi- 

dent of Grede Foundries, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


HE National Association of 
Manufacturers is convinced 
that the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, should be 
allowed to expire on June 30, 1952, 


except that provision should be 
made for the continued allocation of 
materials to defense orders only, 
and for granting to the Federal Re- 
serve System the necessary powers 
to carry out a sound credit control 
program. Allocation of materials 
for civilian production should be dis- 
continued and the free market 
should be restored in that major 
area. 
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Direct Controls Work ? 


No possible justification whatso- 
ever exists for the continuation of 
price and wage controls. Economic 
facts, experience and sound reason- 
ing all lead to the inescapable con- 
clusion that economic controls are 
hindering production, adding to the 
excessive costs of Government, bur- 
dening business and industry with 
tons of useless red tape, interfering 
with the operation of the free mar- 
ket, and thus contributing to higher 
consumer prices. If continued, price 
and wage controls will again give a 
small group of economic planners 
and bureaucrats the power to mis- 
manage our economy, to hamper pro- 
duction, to create artificial short- 
ages, to destroy incentives, and to 
lower the American standard of liv- 
ing. 


A pproxtMaTELy a year has gone by 


since the President requested some 
28 to 30 amendments on the grounds 
that they were needed to “improve” 
the then existing Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 and to assure more 
speedy and efficient mobilization of 
America’s productive might in order 
to preserve freedom here and abroad. 
These amendments, had they been 
adopted, would have been the long- 
est single step toward complete Gov- 
ernment control ever proposed to the 
American people. Dire predictions 
were made by proponents of the 
amendments that, if they were not 
approved, the mobilization effort 
would be impeded, economic prog- 
ress would be hampered, and prices, 
because of predicted shortages, 
would skyrocket. 

The wisdom and foresightedness 
of the Congress in turning down 
this demand for additional power 
has been clearly demonstrated and 
more than amply justified by events 
of the past year. It is even more 
evident today that there is no justi- 
fication whatsoever for price and 
wage controls. 

Proponents of economic planning 
always present their case in a most 
appealing but entirely deceptive 
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light. If prices rise, the public is 
told that all that is needed are price 
ceilings. A Wage Stabilization Board 
is created to “stabilize” wages. 
Everyone agrees that materials must 
be made available for defense pro- 
duction, but that is not enough for 
the planners. They say they must 
also allocate materials for civilian 
purposes; the obvious conclusion is 
that they think the free market can- 
not be trusted to distribute mate- 
rials for civilian purposes even 
though 80 to 85 percent of total na- 
tional output is involved. The plan- 
ners deny that the individual pro- 
ducer is best qualified to make sound 
decisions concerning his problems. 

Finally, wage and price controls, 
regardless of how well administered, 
give the public a false hope that in- 
flation will be arrested and the value 
of the dollar preserved. The very 
existence of such controls makes it 
increasingly difficult to obtain an ef- 
fective anti-inflation program. 

Such a program, in briefest terms, 
would require: 

(1) Effective use of the powers 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
prevent the private credit system 
from contributing to further infia- 
tion. 


(2) A substantial reduction of 


Roger L. Putnam 


g both military and 
ditures to the minimum 
do the job. 

ing the Government con- 


cluding the 
any foreign aid. 

(4) Raisin e necessary taxes 
for covering , in a man- 
ner which w ke the maximum 
contribution to the curtailment of 
inflation and will impose the mini- 
mum handicap to increased produc- 
tion. This means that the actual 
revenue must be raised increasingly 
through broadly based consumption 
taxes. 

(5) Protect the incentives for in- 
creased productive efficiency. We 
should continue to rely upon the free 
market for the 80 to 85 percent of 
our economy which will not be di- 
rectly and immediately related to the 
defense effort. Only by the protec- 
tion and encouragement of such free 
markets can we hope to get the max- 
imum efficiency in production, the 
expansion of facilities and the end- 
less searching for substitutes apd 
new products which will assure that 
the living standards of our civilian 
population are kept at the highest 
possible level. 


William J. Grede 
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Dr. WILLIAMS is director of the 
Indianapolis’ public schools Eco- 
nomic Project, an educational 
program that includes banking. 


NDIANAPOLIS banks, working 
l through the clearing house asso- 
ciation, have helped in a pioneer 
effort in education. These banks 
have cooperated, through a subcom- 
mittee of the clearing house operat- 
ing group, with the Indianapolis 
schools in drafting and publishing a 
booklet, You and Your Bank, about 
banks and banking in the city. 

This booklet is unique. But the 
story of this cooperative effort can- 
not be told without reference first to 
conditions in American business and 
education that are related to mate- 
rials of this story. 

American businesses, including our 
banks, prepare and distribute annu- 
ally millions of dollars’ worth of free 
school materials, ranging from sim- 
ple leaflets to booklets and charts, 
beautiful exhibits, or motion picture 
films in color. It is estimated that 
the amount spent for these teaching 
aids by business in a single year ex- 
ceeds the total school budgets of the 
six smaller and least populous states. 

The aids most frequently used by 
the schools are booklets describing 
the products of a business or in- 
dustry. They also tell something 
about the sponsoring firm. The main 
purpose ‘of such a booklet, and the 
“tax justification” of some, is to give 
a public service, but the result often 
is really indirect advertising. 

The booklets are not often related 
directly to the school curriculum. 
Teachers work them in as incidentals 
in topical discussions, or the pam- 
phlets are given away. Teachers send 
for some in great quantities. An edi- 
tion of several millions will be 
gobbled up in a few weeks after the 
word is spread. However, teachers 
hope that business will learn to 
spend its millions with the purposes, 
content, and conditions of instruc- 
tion in view. 

The biggest need of our teachers 
is for booklets—not films or exhibits 
—that meet these specifications: 


A Bank-School Program 


BYRON B. WILLIAMS 


They must be usable as reading 
materials by the children them- 
selves. 

They must fit into the curriculum, 
particularly for grades four to eight. 

They must contain information 
that gives a wholeness of view of a 
business field, not information about 
a single firm alone. 

They must be prepared with adver- 
tising reduced to a minimum. The 
best booklets have carried merely a 
notice of sponsorship in small print 
on the back cover. 


The Indianapolis Plan 


The Indianapolis booklet You and 
Your Bank is one of several pub- 
lished under the general title Indian- 
apolis at Work. These booklets are 
prepared as a contribution to a pro- 
gram jointly sponsored by business 
and industry in Indianapolis and by 
the Board of School Commissioners. 

Financial contributions to the pro- 
gram are made to the board by local 
businessmen through the Chamber 
of Commerce. This money is spent 
from a “reimbursable” fund on order 
of the General Superintendent of 
Education. The money—about $11,- 
000 per year—is used to pay the ex- 
penses of a writer-director for the 
project and for printing the book- 
lets. 

The publication devoted to Indian- 


Dr. Byron B. Williams 


That Works 


apolis banking meets the teacher 
specifications given above. This 
booklet, investigation has proved, 
also catches the interest of school 
pupils in grades seven and eight. 


How to Prepare 
Bank Teaching Aid 


Purposes of the bank article were 
stated by the project director to the 
bank committee as follows: 

We must illustrate in our article 
the economic principles involved in 
banking in Indianapolis. 

We should show how many people 
work in banks and the interrelated- 
ness and interdependence of the em- 
ployees, the owners of bank stock, 
the customers of the banks and the 
citizens in the community. 

We should show the importance of 
banks making profits on their ser- 
vices, and how profits from banking 
are realized. 

We should show how citizens de- 
pend upon banks in Indianapolis. 

We should show all the services 
rendered by our banks. 

We should show who actually owns 
our banks. 

We should show how banks are 
organized and how the employees 
organize for various purposes—edu- 
cational, social, or whatever. 

We should show how banks reach 
and serve customers in Indianapolis. 

And we should show what happens 
to the levels of citizenship in Indian- 
apolis because of the ways in which 
our banks serve the community. 

All these purposes are met in You 
and Your Bank. They relate to a 
central idea of the educational 
project itself: “Let us find ways of 
giving our children effective under- 
standing of the economics of busi- 
ness and industry in Indianapolis.” 


American Way Program 

Plainly and simply put, this proj- 
ect is another “American Way” pro- 
gram. But the basis differs from 
that of most other Americanism and 
free enterprise programs for schools. 
The difference is partly in the objec- 
tive way in which real business 
activities are described without emo- 
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tion and “without the skeleton stick- 
ing through.” At no place in the 
pank article is there any exhortation 
of pupils to believe what is not ac- 
tually shown by examples. 

The other difference is that 
teachers use the bank article in 
classwork. Copies are given to the 
pupils. Assignments for reports are 
made to individuals and to commit- 
tees of pupils. Study of You and 
Your Bank occupies about three days 
of classroom discussion. The most 
telling effect of this plan is in the 
eighth grades where the arithmetic 
of banking is taught by mathematics 
teachers. 


Pupil Acceptance 


Three weeks after the third publi- 
cation in the Indianapolis at Work 
series appeared, (about seven weeks 
after the bank issue was first used 
by the pupils), a survey was made 
of pupil attitudes toward the publi- 
cations. 

Through controlled group inter- 
view techniques, like those used in 
market surveys, pupils were asked 
to check the answers to questions 
about the series. A summary of the 
943 responses (13 percent of the 
seventh and eighth graders) showed 
that 714 (76.4 percent of the sam- 
ple) said the bank article was either 
“interesting” or “very interesting.” 
An additional 167 pupils said the 
article was “a little bit interesting.” 
Only 45 pupils said the article was 
“uninteresting.” 

This response was freely given by 
the pupils. No one signed his name. 
His responses were recorded on test- 
scoring cards separate from the 
question sheets. The pupils knew 
that responses would not affect their 
grades in any way. 


Changes in Attitudes 


The Indianapolis General Super- 
intendent of Education, Dr. Herman 
L. Shibler, in setting up the project, 
said: “When an Indianapolis young- 
ster watches his father leave for 
work each morning in a business es- 
tablishment, the youth probably 
doesn’t realize that the business, 
created because of a desire to make 
profits, is enabling. the father to 
bring home food and clothing for 
the family and to save money that 
will enable the youth to have a col- 
lege education. We must give our 
children in school a better apprecia- 
tion of what the private enterprise 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Belgians Would Mobilize 


Kurope’s Hoarded Gold 


ITH the West facing huge 
arms expenditures, Bel- 
gium’s Foreign Minister 
Paul van Zeeland is backing a 
plan for the 14 NATO members 
to issue bonds of jointly-guaran- 
teed gold value. The aim is to 
draw out of hoarding some of the 
billions of dollars worth of gold 
and U.S. dollars believed to be 
hidden in their homes and else- 
where by Frenchmen, Swiss, 
Italians, Belgians, Dutchmen, 
Greeks and other NATO na- 
tionals. Redemption of the bonds 
in gold or at guaranteed rates in 
local currencies would be assured. 
The funds thus to be raised would 
be lent to the NATO countries to 
finance defense outlays. 


It is well known that a great 
amount of gold and dollars is 
privately held in Europe, al- 
though statistics on the amounts 
are naturally elusive. Whether 
the hoarders who have thus 
sought refuge from the monetary 
rapids of deficit financing and 
managed-currency inflation can be 
lured out of their caves by paper 
bearing an internationally-prom- 
ised gold clause, and to what ex- 
tent, is a matter for speculation. 


Tue strongest signature sup- 
porting such a clause would be 
that of the U.S.—this Government 
being the largest gold holder of 
all—but no one knows better than 
individual gold hoarders that it 
was the American Congress which 
in 1933 abrogated the gold clause 
in this country. Yet from the 
U.S. taxpayer’s standpoint, any 
plan which may lift from his 
shoulders the burden he is now 
carrying in aiding Europe must 
have strong appeal. 

Guesses and estimates put at 
from $2-billion to $5-billion the 
amount of gold privately hoarded 
in western Europe.* Apart from 
this is a supposedly substantial 
quantity of U.S. paper currency 
plus European-owned bank bal- 
ances and other short-term assets 
here and elsewhere. France, which 


has been most clamant and per- 
sistent in its successful quests for 
American aid since World War II, 
is without doubt the leading re- 
pository of hoarded gold. In 1949 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments estimated French hoarded 
gold at $2.5-to $3-billion. The 
same year the newspaper France- 
Soir came out with a slightly- 
lower total which was about four 
times the gold reserves of the 
Bank of France, or enough to pay 
for France’s share of the Marshall 
plan for three years.’ Just as so- 
cial workers are not exactly en- 
thused to learn that a thread- 
bare client has money sewn into 
the lining of his clothes, the idea 
of a nation with as much hoarded 
wealth as France, and as much 
tax evasion, indefinitely drawing 
heavy drafts of support from 
Washington holds diminishing ap- 
peal to tax-conscious Americans. 


T HE phenomenon of French 
gold hoarding is a reflection and 
measure of the deterioration of 
the franc. Since World War I 
that unit, and not always lazily. 
has been spiraling downward with 
every fiscal, economic, political 
and moral deterioration at home. 
Hoarded gold and dollars provide 
the haven for flight capital. The 
French Government has legalized 
the trade in gold at premium 
prices and in “open market oper- 
ations” supplies gold to that mar- 
ket. In this way, and through 
smuggling, private hoards in- 
crease right along. Were taxes 
high enough or not evaded, sav- 
ings would not be available on 
such a scale for the purchase of 
gold. But given the opportunity, 
middle-aged Frenchman who has 
seen the 20-franc gold napoleon 
soar in value to 4,920 francs of 
paper will need persuasion to buy 
the Van Zeeland bonds, even 
though they bear interest while 
gold in the mattress doesn’t. 
Not to be confused with the 
Van Zeeland plan is a somewhat 
similar proposal, premature word 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department, edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’S staff, offers 
a few jottings from a reporter's 
notebook at a Bank Operations 
Clinic conducted by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association in cooperation 
with the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


A Word for Operations 


N these times of rising costs, 

frozen service charges, and rela- 
tively fixed returns on investments, 
bank emphasis must be on net earn- 
ings—and these can be increased by 
operating efficiency. 

Making this point, James H. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president and cashier of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, as- 
serted that the importance of opera- 
tions (and the men who conduct 
them) can’t be overemphasized. Mr. 
Kennedy, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission and 
of the PBA Bank Operations Divi- 
sion, said that heretofore banks have 
stressed loans, investments and busi- 
ness development, sometimes ne- 
glecting ‘operations. 

Management frequently channels 
the staff’s most promising young 
men to credits, new business and 
other departments, leaving some in- 
dividuals to feel that “operations” 
is a dead-end assignment. As a re- 
sult, fewer people are capable of 
supervisory duties. 

To correct this situation, Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggested that individuals as- 
signed to operations “be placed in 
the same classification, financially 
and otherwise, as that of important 
positions in other divisions of the 
bank.” 

It’s “operations” that provides a 
bank’s basic services and accounts 
for the larger part of the clerical 
force and the expenses. 
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Operations . . . Promotion . . . Public Relations 


Methods Analysis 


N analyzing methods, look for 

wasted effort. It may be found, 
Mr. Kennedy said, in poor work 
flow, duplication of records, poorly 
designed forms, obsolete or insuffi- 
cient equipment, and in poor light- 
ing, ventilation or working condi- 
tions. 

The requisites of a good system 
or procedure include: Minimum ex- 
penditure of time consistent with 
proper work scheduling; minimum 
of effort consistent with proper rec- 
ords; the highest possible ratio of 
all items completely processed on 
the first proof run; the least ex- 
penditure of money consistent with 
proper balance between ultimate 
savings and immediate results earn- 
ingswise. 

Seek continuously the best in 
operating techniques. Look for work 
simplification methods. Level off 
your peaks and valleys. Make max- 


imum use of personnel and equip- 
ment. 


Set a measuring rod of efficiency. 
Analyze each procedure. Determine 
your total operating costs per work 
unit. Apply the results properly 
through analysis and service charges. 

Know your costs. Adopt an ade- 
quate accounting system. Develop 
reliable production measuring sticks. 
Operate on a basis of costs plus a 
reasonable profit. 

Try for the ultimate in methods, 
Mr. Kennedy urged. Take a fresh 
look regularly at each operation. Be 
constantly alert for the most effi- 
cient procedure. Build a highly com- 
petent and well-paid staff. And de- 
velop executive leadership, too. 


A Visit from Your Bank 
Examiner 


A PANEL on this topic was a novel 
feature of the clinic. Partici- 
pants were William B. Baker, na- 
tional bank examiner, Third Federal 
Reserve district; William J. Mc- 
Cuen, chief examiner, Philadelphia 
district, Pennsylvania Banking De- 


MOBILE 
MICROFILMING 


The Marine Trust Co. 
of Western New York is 
microfilming its impor- 
tant records by means 
of a mobile unit — a 
bus especially equipped 
for the purpose. The 
bus drives to each of 
the 53 offices in Buffalo 
and Western New York. 
and the records are 
brought out for photo- 
graphing. The films are 
stored in a central loca- 
tion. 
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partment; A. F. Shafer, supervising 
examiner, FDIC, Columbus, Ohio; 
z. G. Fenner, chief examiner, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 
Some of the points made: 

In general, the examiner expects 
to find that you are maintaining a 
safe, sound, and efficient system. 

Bonds should be bought only when 
they are suitable for the investment 
portfolio. Purchase only issues of 
unquestioned investment status. Re- 
member that investment is for in- 
come; the officers responsible for 
the bond account shouldn’t be overly 


profit-minded, The final test of a 
security is: “Does it have credit 
soundness?’’ And remember, you’re 
buying, not just being sold the bond! 
The directors should know the com- 
position of the investment account 
and pass on all changes. 

Have a prearranged plan for lend- 
ing based on your bank’s needs as 
related to its capital structure. The 
directors must delegate to officers 
the authority to make loans. Review 
all loans at maturity. Credit files 
are very important and so are ex- 
perienced, fearless lending officers! 


In safeguarding operations, re- 
member the need for effective in- 
ternal controls and reasonably close 
supervision by the directors. Review 
your procedures occasionally. Direc- 
tors must work with management. 

Give every employee a regular and 
continuous vacation. 


Auditing 


N a panel on auditing, bankers 

were advised not to wait for the 

“perfect” system. Don’t believe that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


Simplified Filing of Credit Folders 


* 


Mr. MEYER is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


VER the past several years a 

large increase in our commer- 
cial loans had resulted in a rapid ex- 
pansion in the head office credit 
files. This section required extensive 
floor space, badly needed for addi- 
tional desks. 

Our methods and planning depart- 
ment was asked to see what could 
be done to reduce the volume of 
these files and to improve the filing 
of our credit folders. A survey of 
the problem produced surprising re- 
sults. In the first place, we had 
thought that the periodic screening 
of our credit files was fairly effec- 
tive in keeping the volume of inac- 
tive material to a minimum. How- 
ever, we found several conditions 
that needed correction: 

(1) Many current credit folders 
contained much obsolete material. 
Most of it over five years old was 
destroyed, since it was no longer 
useful. In some cases material was 
pulled out of active files and trans- 
ferred to a storage area. 

(2) Folders that had been inac- 
tive for over 10 years were also de- 
stroyed. “Trouble files” were suit- 
ably identified by a rubber stamp 
and retained in the active file. 

(3) Many folders had been inac- 
tive for over five years but less 
than 10 years. These were removed 
from the active files and stored in 
a less accessible location, but where 
they could be obtained in a few min- 
utes. A numerical filing system was 
used for indexing these folders. 
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(4) We found many folders which 
were no longer needed in the head 
office credit files because of a recent 
increase in loan officers’ loaning 
limits. 

Correcting these four conditions 
may not seem to be a novel remedy 
for crowded files. However, here is 
the point: We had thought that our 
periodic review was keeping our files 
in good shape, but a _ thorough 
screening of the folders resulted in 
clearing out so much material that 
we were able to remove 31 four- 
drawer file cabinets, or more than 
half our head office credit files. This 
released valuable floor space and in- 
creased efficiency because of the 
smaller volume of files. To prevent 
a recurrence of the condition, a reg- 
ular screening schedule was set up 
for our credit files. 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that many banks would find a simi- 
lar situation if they made a thor- 
ough survey of their credit files. 


Elimination of Credit File Indexing 


We are now considering elimina- 
tion of the index file for our credit 
folders in cases where no index is 
required for other reference pur- 
poses. Necessary cross-reference in- 
formation will be transferred to 9” 
x 11” cards in the credit files, and 
the folders will be self-indexing. Al- 
though we have always had separate 
index cards, we now believe they 
are unnecessary. This is another 
case of challenging a time-honored 
practice and finding that it is not 
essential, 

In certain cases, such as in con- 


* 


sumer credit loans, an index card 
file may be necessary because it is 
used for additional purposes, such 
as noting skeletonized loan infor- 
mation for answering credit in- 
quiries. If you do require an index 
file, it may be used to advantage in 
filing closed credit folders. It works 
like this: As credit folders are 
closed, they are numbered consecu- 
tively. The corresponding index 
cards are similarly numbered, but 
left in the active index card file. 
The closed folders are then filed in 
numerical order in a transfer file 
or storage box. 

As additional files are closed they 
are transferred in groups to this 
numerical file rather than filed al- 
phabetically, eliminating the con- 
tinual redistribution of full file 
drawers. When a closed folder is 
reopened, it is located by referring 
to the index, which contains both 
open and closed cards. The file num- 
ber is obtained from the index card, 
and the folder is quickly found in 
the closed numerical file, pulled, and 
refiled in the active file. In this case 
the file number is crossed off the 
index card. When the period of re- 
tention has passed on a group of 
folders, they are removed for de- 
struction without the need for 
screening the entire closed file, as 
would be necessary if they were 
filed alphabetically. (We got this 
idea from Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles.) 

Perhaps some of these procedures 
may be helpful to your bank. They 
may be applied to real estate loan 
folders, escrows, or any other rec- 
ords on which an index file is kept. 
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A Yardstick for Savings Interest Rates 


This account of a savings analysis 
plan developed and used by the 
Kansas Bankers Association is of 
particular interest because a similar 
plan, in modified form, is to be made 
available throughout the nation, to 
smaller commercial banks with sav- 
ings departments, by the A.B.A. 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion in cooperation with the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. Mr. 
SCHWARTZ, who originated the pro- 
gram, is executive vice-president of 
the Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kansas, a member of the A.B.A. 
Commission, and of KBA’s Bank 
Management Commission, which 
made the analysis in that state. 


STUDY of savings department 
earnings, costs and profits in 


221 Kansas banks showed con- 
clusively that these deposits are very 
profitable, except in a few cases 
where the interest rate paid exceeded 
the figure justified by earnings. 

As a result of a survey by the 
Bank Management Commission of 
the Kansas Bankers Association, 
more attention is being paid to sav- 
ings business than ever before in our 


L. M. SCHWARTZ 


state, and many bankers are making 
their first efforts to encourage it. 
Unquestionably banks will seek 
these deposits if sure they are prof- 
itable, and if some guide or plan is 
available to help determine the in- 
terest rate a bank can afford to pay. 
The deposit analysis method used in 
our study, and described in this ar- 
ticle, provides that blueprint; some 
banks, indeed, have already raised 
their interest rates slightly to com- 
pete with nonbanking institutions, 
and in a number of banks savings 
deposits are being accepted for the 
first time. 

The survey showed that average 
net profits from savings in the 221 
banks were almost 1 percent (ex- 
cept for banks with more than $10,- 
000,000 in assets) based on an aver- 
age interest cost of 13g percent on 
an advertised rate of 144 percent. 
Also highly significant is the per- 
centage of gross income on interest- 
bearing deposits retained as net 
profit. The retained profit was from 
40 percent to 50 percent of gross in- 
come in all size groups, except for 
the largest banks where different 
conditions prevail. 


The study was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the chairman of the 
KBA commission, M. L. Breidenthal, 
Sr., president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City. As a basis 
we referred to the manual, “Simpli- 
fied Cost Analysis for Smaller Non- 
departmentalized Banks,” prepared 
by the A.B.A. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, and much of the 
material was taken from that source. 
During its development the plan was 
submitted to several banks for re- 
finements and suggestions. 

The form finally adopted required 
only 12 figures from a bank’s condi- 
tion and annual earnings reports, 
plus the number of savings accounts 
and of deposits and debits during the 
year. It took the banker only about 
15 minutes to gather this informa- 
tion, and perhaps an additional hour 
for the necessary calculations. Thus 
in a short time he could determine 
his earnings from interest-bearing 
deposits, his expenses and interest 
paid, and his net profit. 

The form (on page 49) is ex- 
tremely simple, although it may look 
complicated. The essential figures re- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Composite results of the Kansas survey showing average figures by size groups 


AVERAGE DEMAND 
% TIME DEPOSITS 
TO TOTAL 
DEPOSITS 

GE 


DEPOSITS 
TIME DEPOSITS 


AVERAGE 

AVERA 

TIME DEPOSITS 
INVESTED 


INCL. § 432.122 88% $ 41.458 § 35,309 


691.766 101,288 83,468 


1,017,418 114,701 95,509 


1,404,405 179,856 152,706 


2.045.219 257.648 213,115 


3.237.655 409.257 338 446 


6,202 , 592 766.785 623.960 


33.953 ,443 3,914,459 3.124.655 


INVESTED TIME 


DEPOSITS 
TIME DEPOSITS 


& 
INVESTMENT 
INTEREST PAID 
INTEREST PAID 


EXPENSE RATE 
GROSS INCOME 


EXPENSE AND 
FROM TIME 


YIELD ON 
LOAN 
EXPENSE OF 
HANDLING 
DEPOSITS 
NET PROFIT 


3.06% .S5S2% 75 486 $ $53 


5! 163 1,288 1,450 


230 1,279 1, 599 


49 300 2.269 2,569 


45 500 2.779 3.278 


43 4.773 5.427 


-45 1.790 7.628 8.774 


.49 10,141 50.701 $2,391 72.747 


THE SIZE GROUPS DEFINED 


(OR LOSS) ON 
TIME DEPOSITS 


RATE OF GROSS 
INCOME ON 
TIME DEPOSITS 
RATE OF EXPENSE 
& INTEREST PAID 
RATE OF NET 
TIME DEPOSITS 
RATE OF ACTUAL 
INTEREST PAID 
ADVERTISED RATE 
OF INTEREST PAID 
TIME DEPOSITS RETAIN- 
AS NET PROFIT 


PROFIT ON 


% OF GROSS INCOME ON 


TO TOTAL EXPENSE 


% INTEREST PAID 
& INTEREST PAID 


2.54% 1.53% 1.00% 1.17% 1.5% 67.8% 46.7% 


2.34 1. 1 88.8 40.3 


1 80.0 49.0 
1. 68.3 

84.8 

88.2 

86.9 


87.9 


1-6 incl., less than $700,000 average total resources during 1950; 7, $700,000 to $1,000,000; 8, $1,000,000 to $1,500,000; 
9, $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; 10, $2,000.000 to $3,000,000; 11, $3,000,000 to $5,000,000; 12, $5,000,000 to $10,000,000; 13, 
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over $10,000,000. 
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(HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE) 


Bank Management Commission, Kansas Bankers Association 


SIMPLIFIED SAVINGS DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS 
(EARNINGS FROM SAVINGS DEPOSITS) 


Funds After Percentage Amt. Inv. Yield on 
Available Deducting Invested After Deduct. Invested Funds 
AP 
CAPITAL STRUCTURE for Legal (10F Divided Legal & Excess 

AND DEPOSITS Investment Reserves 


3. Average Balance Sav- ( 
‘ings Deposits 

4.* Average Balance Time 
Ctfs. & Savings 2.8 
(Total of 2 & 3 above) 


Average Balance All 


EXPENSE OF DEPARTMENT 
. No. of Accounts 600 Multiplied By _. 68 = Annual Maintenance Cost 
» Deposits 1,200 Multiplied By _.23 = Cost per Item 
. Debits L000 Multiplied By _.23 = Cost per Item 
. Total Expense 


. Plus Interest Paid (Rate 1s %) 
. Total Expense and Interest Paid (Add Lines 14 & 15) 


TIME DEPOSITS RETAIN- 
ED AS NET PROFIT 


+ Income from Funds (4E) 
» Expense (Line 16) 
. Net Profit or Loss 
» Income Percentage (4E divided by 4A) 
. Interest Paid and Expense Percentage (Line 16 divided by 4A) 
. Net Profit Percentage (Line 20 minus Line 21) 
Name of Officer Supervising this Form R. U. PROFITABLE 
Bonk ___AVERAGE STATE BANK Ks. 
. Average Total Resources from Call Reports in 1950 
. How does the net profit percentage (Line 22) compare with your expectations? 


. Other comments about this form and its usefulness, including suggestions for improving this analysis. 


(Answer Questions 24 and 25 on Reverse Side) 
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The Gosbanks 


of Russia 


GERALD L. ZIMMERMAN 


The author, who is head of the 
Finance Department at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, began his 
discussion of Russia’s Gosbank in 
February, describing the institu- 
tion’s background and present func- 
tions. The second and final part of 
his study appears below. 


N the basis of condensed state- 
QO ments, comparable from 1923 
to 1932, and incomplete from 
that time on, we can note a steady 
growth in the volume of business of 
the Gosbank. 
Among the items of significance 
are: 
(1) A sharp drop in the propor- 
tion of loans and discounts after 
October 1, 1931, though actually 


ruble volume held up and even in- 
creased. Between January 1, 1932, 
and July 1, 1933, the volume of 
loans and discounts dropped 75 per- 
cent. As January 1, 1933, marked 
the beginning of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, this would be caused by 
a decided change in the method of 
financing business. While we do not 
have total assets for purposes of 
comparison after October 1, 1931, 
the ratio of cash items to loan items 
confirms the drastic character of the 
change. The loans started off in 
1923 as 1.8 times the cash items. 
They were 3.4 times the cash items 
in 1925. The rise followed an angle 
averaging 45 degrees, reaching a 
maximum of 13.7 to 1 on January 
1, 1932, and it continued until July 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS OF GOSBANK 
(Millions of Rubles) 


ASSETS 
Date 1 2 4 5 


10/1/23 
10/1/24 
10/1/25 
10/1/26 


167.2 
359.4 
432.2 
349.6 


312.3 
598.5 
1425.0 
1902.5 


287.9 
521.3 
1200.0 
1379.3 


LIABILITIES 
6 7 g 


235.0 
521.9 
756.6 


33.6 
72.1 


1, 1933, when statements were is- 
sued. At that time the ratio dropped 
sharply to an average of 3 to 1 and 
held steady until the time when our 
information terminates. 

(2) Deposits dropped sharply be- 
tween 1929 and 1931; then they 
rose sharply. In the Western world, 
increased deposits would mean in- 
creased loans on a basis of geo- 
metrical proportion. While volume 
of loans has exceeded volume of de- 
posits in these Russian statistics, 
the trends run counter to one an- 
other. 

(3) The percentage of bank note 
issue has dropped steadily all along 
the line, though here again there 
has been a steady increase in the 
volume of notes issued. Bank notes 
play a minor part in Soviet economy. 
The original purpose of issuing 
state bank notes was to bolster the 
foreign value of the ruble. With 
diminishing trade this has become 
less a necessity and more of a 
luxury. 

(4) Cash items have become of 
minor importance. For a number of 
years the cash kalance oscillated 
between 800,000,000 and 900,000,000 
rubles. The sudden increase in 1936 
would probably be a result of heavy 
gold production in the Yakutsk 
fields. It might also be a result of 
the so-called dumping policy pur- 
sued by Russia after our recognition 
of the Soviet Union in 1933. 

(5) The securities gained both a 
numerical and proportional impor- 
tance between October 1, 1930, and 
January 1, 1932. First they dropped 
completely out of the picture in the 
1931 report. When they entered into 
statistics again on January 1, 1932, 
they were 13 times the 1930 figure 
and in the May 1932 report they 
were 18 times that figure. This 
would seem to indicate the adoption 
of bond selling tactics on the part 
of the government, though possibly 
some state industries were financed 


856.8 
1026.6 
1090.0 
1466.3 
2145.5 
2527.2 
2784.4 
2739.8 


91.9 
97.7 
14.5 
50.9 


10/1/27 
10/1/28 


376.2 
345.0 
424.5 
601.8 
876.5 


2293.5 
3245.0 
4192.2 
6215.7 
8543.1 
12566.2 
10836.9 
2816.4 
2779.6 
2775.9 
2952.7 
3084.5 
3997.5 
4432.3 


1903.2 
1802.5 
2147.6 
2184.4 
1995.4 
8995.5 
10231.6 


by bonds. 

(6) The figures on branch offices 
end agencies of the Gosbank are in- 
comprehensible. They appear to the 
value of 4,200,000 rubles in 1925. 
They disappear for three years, and 
as suddenly reappear in 1928 at 
170,000,000 rubles valuation. Next 
year there is a sudden drop to 25,- 
000,000 rubles, then for a year they 
again disappear completely, and 
burst forth again in 1931 at a valu- 
ation of 756,000,000 rubles. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


589.1 
768.1 


5501.9 2253.1 572.7 


4/1/36 


_ LEGEND: (1) Cash, bullion, coin, precious metals, foreign exchange. (2) Loans, 

discounts, short-term debts, special loans. (3) Securities (various). (4) Other assets. 
(5) Deposits and government funds. (6) Commissions and interest. (7) Bank note issue. 
(S$) Branch offices and agencies. (9) Other liabilities. (10) Undivided profits. (11) 
Reserve funds and special reserves. (12) Capital. . 
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177.4 62.1 8.7 42 145.0 15.0 100. 
117.9 167.3 11.9 whos 194.5 78.4 100. 
286.3 207.1 9.9 109.3 250. 
276.6 254.6 242.9 170.0 695.4 106.0 250. : 
10/1/29 348.7 403.8 307.1 25.0 1025.4 132.0 250. | 
10/1/30 313.8 668.8 215.2 | 176.3 400. 
10/1/31 756.2 1152.4 176.3 400. 
1/1/32 920.3 7 7 176.3 400. 
5/1/32 895.0 302.3 400. 
7/1/33 818.6 
10/1/33 855.4 
1/1/34 859.1 
1/1/35 892.2 
4/1/35 900.5 
1002.1 
1517.8 


Like the three preceding articles 
in this series, the one below is a 
condensation of a section of the 
author’s graduate thesis, written in 
partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The others appeared in the Decem- 
ber, January, and February issues 
of BANKING. The final article will 
appear in the near future. 

Mr. LICHT is cashier of the First 
National Bank, Clairton, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


HE stock in trade of banks con- 

sists of cash and credit. Con- 

trols over credit instruments 
and transactions are covered prin- 
cipally by accounting and auditing 
procedures, as discussed in earlier 
articles. Internal controls covering 
the physical asset cash may be con- 
veniently classified under procedures 
approximating the control of inven- 
tories in other types of business 
enterprises. The following are con- 
sidered the most important of in- 
ventory procedure controls relating 
to cash. 


Verification of Teller's Cash 


Each teller’s cash should be veri- 
fied at irregular intervals, previous- 
ly unannounced, by actual count by 
someone other than the teller who 
is accountable for the cash. The 
mechanics of verification have an 
important bearing on its effective- 
ness. A surprise check the first 
thing in the morning, as soon as the 
tellers are ready to receive their 
cash drawers, produces best results. 
If lack of versonnel does not permit 
employees other than regular tellers 
to participate in the cash count, a 
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Effective 
Internal Control—IV 


Inventory Procedure Controls; External Audits 


HENRY R. LICHT 


satisfactory procedure is to inter- 
change all tellers and have them 
check each other’s cash. 

In addition to counting all cash 
held by a teller, the person who 
checks the cash should be required 
tc compare the total cash counted 
with the total shown on the teller’s 
sheet at the close of the day be- 
fore to see that they agree. When 
all the cash slips have been turned 
over to the person in charge of the 
verification, he should total them 
and compare the total with the total 
counter cash shown on hand at the 
close of the previous day. This pro- 
cedure provides a physical verifica- 
tion of the total cash shown to be 
on hand by all tellers. 

Any discrepancy or irregularity 
discovered in the course of the cash 
count should be reported immedi- 
ately to the officer in charge of the 
verification, who will then determine 
the cause of the discrepancy and 
clear it with the teller involved. 

Two provisions are essential to 
the production of the maximum ef- 
fectiveness: (a) The cash verifica- 
tions must be made at irregular in- 
tervals to maintain the element of 
surprise; and (b) the interval be- 
tween cash counts must be rela- 
tively short to circumvent any pro- 
longed abstractions. 


Scrutiny of Cash Items 


Legitimate cash items are almost 
the equivalent of cash. They are 
items which represent cash but can- 
not properly be included in the cate- 
gory of cash itself. 

Cash items provide a dangerous 
place for dumping fraudulent items 
to conceal theft. Proper internal 
control requires that all cash items 


necessarily carried must be local- 
ized in one central control, in charge 
of an officer. One of his duties 
should be to see that cash items do 
not stagnate; rather, that they be 
taken care of as promptly as pos- 
sible and removed from the category 
ot cash items. Periodically, the cash 
items making up the control total 
should be reviewed by some other 
person to ascertain that all the 
items carried are proper and are re- 
ceiving the attention necessary to 
their elimination forthwith. 


Dual Control over Vault 
Cash and Securities 


Vault cash and securities should 
be under dual control. Two officers 
should be required to act jointly to 
gain access to the cash and securi- 
ties kept in the bank vault. Each of 
the two officers acts as a check on 
the other, and their combined action 
prevents the possibility of one per- 
son abstracting cash or securities 
fraudulently. 

Many cases of theft of bank funds 
from vault cash have remained un- 
discovered for long periods of time, 
because examiners and auditors 
have made only a cursory count. 
Bundles of currency are assumed to 
contain what they purport to con- 
tain; boxes and bags of coin are 
likewise taken at values labeled on 
the containers. 


Importance of External Audit 


An annual audit performed by 
qualified independent bank auditors 
is an essential complement to the 
various internal control procedures 
enumerated above. The audit pro- 
vides an external examination which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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N spite of newspaper comment to the effect that 91 
I percent of the “investors” who held the $1,024,000,- 
000 of 2% percent bonds called for payment on 
March 15 had accepted the exchange offer for the new 
5-7 year 23g percent bonds, and that 93 percent of the 
holders of the $9,527,000,000 1% percent certificates 
were willing to take the new 1% percent certificates 
maturing February 15, 1953, these percentages are only 
correct by regarding the Open Market Committee as an 
“investor.”” Without them the story is quite different. 
What actually happened can be seen from the following 
breakdown of the figures: 


Exchange of the 22% Bonds 


Of the outstanding 214 percent bonds, $102,000,000 
were not exchanged. 

Of the $922,000,000 actually exchanged, $339,000,000 
belonged to the Open Market Committee as late pur- 
chases in the market of $292,000,000 were added to pre- 
vious holdings of $47,000,000. 

The $583,000,000 exchanged by holders other than 
the Open Market Committee represent acceptance of the 
exchange by only about 60 percent of such holders which 
confirms what we suggested would be the case. 


Exchange of the 172% Certificates 


Of the outstanding $9,527,000,000 maturing certi- 
ficates, $660,000,000 were not exchanged. 

Of the $8,867,000,000 actually exchanged, $3,817,000,- 
000 were owned by the Open Market Committee as late 
purchases of $657,000,000 were added to previous hold- 
ings of $3,160,000,000. 

The $4,857,000,000 exchanged by holders other than 
the Open Market Committee represent acceptance of 
the exchange by about 76 percent of such holders. 

So the differences between 91 percent and 60 percent 
for the bonds and 93 percent and 76 percent for the cer- 
ticates measure what the Open Market Committee 
found it necessary to do to assure the success of the re- 
financing program. The Committee did this by main- 
taining bids for the maturing issues which, for the most 
part, represented a slight premium over interest to the 
maturity dates and including a modest compensation 
to dealers through whom the issues were offered to the 
Committee. As a result, only about $760,000,000 of the 
over $10,500,000,000 maturing issues will have to be 
paid off in cash, which is a modest amount in compari- 
son with the tremendous volume of tax payments accru- 
ing to the General Fund of the Treasury in the last half 
of March. 
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Although in the two weeks ending February 27 the 
Open Market Committee bought $762,000,000 of the ma- 
turing 244 percent bonds and 1% percent certificates, 
the total portfolio of the Federal Reserve banks only 
rose $56,000,000 because of offsetting market demand 
for other and longer certificates of which about $836,- 
000,000 appear to have been sold. The big fact is that 
the total portfolio at the end of February was over one 
billion dollars less than it was on January 2, so that the 
“engine of inflation” is still in the roundhouse. 


Market Undisturbed by Refinancing 


In the month including the refinancing, the market 
backed and filled, but only a little in either direction. 
The two longest 2% percent bonds changed 4/32nds for 
the “banks” and 1/32nd for the “Victorys.” The ap- 
pearance of the 2% percent bank eligible bond with the 
remote possibility of more of the same or similar took 
some of the bloom off the cheeks of the soon-to-be-eligi- 
ble 214s 59/62 and 214 67/62 which at the end of the 
month were quoted off 12/32nds and 10/32nds respec- 
tively. The already eligible 214s 58/56 and 214s 59/56 
readjusted their prices to a when issued market of about 
100-6/32nds—8/32nds for the new 23% percent bonds 
showing losses of 12/32nds and 6/32nds respectively 
for the month. 

At no time was there any change in the complete lack 
of activity which has characterized the intermediate 
and long term market for so long. For the most part, 
changes in quotations reflected merely dealers’ attitudes 
which shifted as their positions were satisfactorily or 
otherwise readjusted. There was no discernible price 
trend. 

Nor was there anything startling in the short term 
field. At mid-February, the Treasury was able to sell 
its 91-day weekly bills at an average cost of 1.507 per- 
cent, the lowest cost since June 28 last year, but tighter 
money over the monthend raised the cost on March 3 
back to a 1.653 percent average with expectations that 
the mid-March very large flow of funds incidental to 
tax collections might temporarily see the bill rate as 
high as 1.70-1.75 percent. The new 1% percent certi- 
ficates 2/15/53 settled on about a 1.83-1.81 percent 
basis commanding a modest premium. The market ap- 
peared to interpret the refinancing terms and results as 
an indication that little or no change in short term rates 
was to be anticipated. 


Business Loans 


Business loans for the reporting member banks 
reached an all time high of $21,593,000,000 on December 
26, 1951. Since then to February 27, they declined 
$435,000,000. By Federal Reserve districts the changes 
have been: 


Boston — $29,000,000 
New York — 61,000,000 
Phila. — 37,000,000 
Cleveland + 40,000,000 
Richmond — $16,000,000 
Atlanta — 23,000,000 
Chicago — 93,000,000 
St. Louis — 63,000.000 
Minneapolis — $14,000,000 
Kansas City — 26,000,000 
Dallas + 11,000,000 


San Francisco — 124,000 000 
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The rise in Cleveland probaby reflects the efforts of 
the steel industry to increase production; an effort 
which has been so successful as to result in some cur- 
rent relaxation of controls and larger allocations for 
non-defense purposes. 

Otherwise the record backs up the claim of the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint organization that nondefense 
loans have been successfully held to a minimum and 
may mean that perhaps capital requirements are reach- 
ing their peak of demand. 

Some bulge was expected for mid-March as corpora- 
tions were expected to find it necessary to borrow to 
pay 35 percent of their income tax requirements, but 
the tremendous corporate holdings of Treasury bills 
and tax notes now make it seem that any such borrow- 
ing will be very much less than had been anticipated. 
Whatever such borrowings may prove to be, it could be 
that they would be offset by further declines in out- 
standing loans. Certainly at the moment the outlook’ 
for loans is by no means as inflationary as had been 
feared. 


“Just Before Dawn" for the Bond Market 


With the successful effort of the Open Market Com- 
mittee so far this year to lower its holdings of Govern- 
ment securities; with member bank Reserve accounts 
nearly $1-billion less than on January 23; with the 
record indicating that loans may have ceased to in- 
crease; and with a substantial body of opinion believ- 
ing that capital requirements for the defense program 
have perhaps so increased productive facilities po- 
tentially as to require little more, there is ground for 
hope that the inflationary factors in the economy are 
weakening. Admittedly in an election year efforts will 
be made by the Administration to prevent, if possible, 
any tendencies which would lead to an increase in un- 
employment. 

Nevertheless, the effects on the market of a possible 
lessening in the supply of investment media other than 
Governments clearly have definite implications. There 
has been an oversupply of investment media, with the 
natural result of a rise in the interest return from such 
investments. If and when the supply lessens, a turn 
about in prices must result. Unless the international 
situation gets very much worse there is increasing 
evidence that within the next year or two—perhaps 
sooner than later—the present emphasis on the extreme 
liquidity of short maturities in commercial bank hold- 
ings of Government securities will shift, even if gradu- 
ally, to more consideration for the amount of income 
to be obtained. 


What About the “Bank" 21/25? 


Although it may be a little early, let’s look at what 
the market offers. This is the list currently available 
with call dates of 5 years or more. 


Before Tax After Tax 
Yield Yield 


Bonds Eligible Price 
3/15/59/57 .34¢ 1. 
6/15/63/58 1. 
(% 12/15/65/60 5 1. 
9/15/72/67 1 
Bonds to be Eligible 
244% 6/15/67/62 97% 689 1.329 
24% 6/15/62/59 968% 1.35% 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Investment Market 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the staff of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


NDERWRITING activity of both municipal and cor- 
| | porate securities continues at a high level, despite 

the lagging performance of the equity markets. 
In fact, offerings now definitely proposed and in the 
blueprint stage for the first half of the year make it 
appear as though the total of new issues in the first 
six months of 1952 may exceed those in the first half 
of 1951. 


Normally, the second part of the year is the most 
productive one for the securities underwriting business 
and hopes are running high, therefore, that 1952 will 
produce a banner performance. 


N 0 single factor is responsible for this development 
and forecast. As civilian goods industries have been 
cut back in the use of materials, states and municipali- 
ties have been pursuing their plans for the necessary 
modernization of schools, water developments, airports, 
roads, and public buildings—all of which are resulting 
in bond issues offered to the public. 

Likewise, private industry, committed to considerable 
expansion under the defense program, has found it 
necessary to borrow in order to achieve these aims. 

Both requirements for capital expansion are certain to 
continue through the year. Ohio and West Virginia 
continue through the year. 

Utilities and railroads will continue prominently in 
the new securities picture, the former for expansion of 
facilities, the latter for modernization of rolling stock 
and motive power, such as additional dieselization, 
which has kept the rails rolling financially. 

Bond trading may be helped also in the coming months 
by untangling the German and Japanese dollar indebted- 
ness to this country. It does not amount to very much 
in terms of dollars or in relation to over-all trading 
activity, but return to normal, on whatever terms, helps 
to establish confidence in the system. 


yr offerings, the SEC said in its report to Congress 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, were more than $5- 
billion for the sixth consecutive year. The actual 1951 
fiscal aggregate was $6,459,000,000. 

In that period, common stock offerings hit a new post- 
war high of $1,904,000,000, and the total of common 
and preferred new issues at $2,331,000,000 was also a 
new high. 

Although equity financing has been increasing for six 
years, debt flotations continue to exceed it in volume. SEC 
statistics point out that in the period 1940 to 1945 com- 
mon stock offerings totaled 16.1 percent of the aggre- 
gate flotations, while bonds were 71.1 percent of the 
securities offered for public sale. During the most re- 
cent 6-year period, the common stock percentage rose 
to 30.7 percent, obligations declining to 57.1 percent. 
In the last fiscal year alone, common shares amounted 
to 37 percent of all public offerings. This is regarded 
as a step in the right direction by all who are interested 
in as wide a distribution as possible in the ownership 
of American industry. 
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The author has been a frequent contributor to BANK- 
ING for several years, and is currently working on a 
series of articles of which the one that follows is the 
fourth. He is a widely known authority, teacher, and 
writer on the subject of business correspondence. 


NOTED professor of English used to ask his stu- 
A dents this question: “If words were dollars, how 
many would you waste?” 

To all of us who write letters in business, words 
are dollars! Too many words tire the reader and kill 
his interest. Too many words confuse him and make 
even a simple idea sound complicated. 

Wasting words in business letters is an expensive 
habit. It is also the most common of all correspondence 
faults. Extensive surveys indicate that the average 
business letter is at least 30 percent longer than it 
needs to be. Some of the letters used in bank public 
relations, unfortunately, have an even higher percent- 
age of excess words. 

Here are excerpts from three bank letters in current 
use, accompanied by simple revisions that reduce the 
word count more than 50 percent: 

Original: The purpose of these numerous services is to 
facilitate your banking and make it more con- 
venient, and we hope you will accept this 
invitation to let us serve you whenever we can 
be helpful in any way. (37 words) 

Revised: These services are offered for your conve- 
nience, and we invite you to make use of them. 
(16 words) 

Original: We wish to take this opportunity to express to 
you, through this personal note, our thanks for 
the savings account which you opened recently 
in the Security National Bank. We are sin- 
cerely appreciative of this opportunity to place 
our facilities at your disposal. (43 words) 

Revised: Thank you for opening a savings account in 
the Security National Bank. We appreciate 
this opportunity to serve you. (19 words) 


X-Million Opportunities 
for Better 


Letter Relations 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Banks have letter relations with their customers and the public running into 
several hundred million contacts a year. Here’s how to make the most of them. 


Original: Whenever the loan department or any other 
department of this bank can be helpful to you 
in any way, we sincerely hope you will give 
us an opportunity to serve you again, and we 
cordially invite you to call upon us for any 
assistance that we can render. (48 words) 
Revised: Please call on us again whenever the loan de- 
partment or any other department of this 
bank can be of service to you. (22 words) 


The careless habit of squandering words in business 
letters is usually the result of laziness and slovenly 
thinking. It can be eliminated if the writer is willing 
to plan the presentation of his ideas before he begins 
to dictate, and to exercise real care in putting his 
thoughts into words. This formula for concise letters 
is dependable, but it requires both time and effort. 
Almost three hundred years ago Blaise Pascal apolo- 
gized to a friend: “I have written you a long letter 
because I had not time to write a short one.” 

Let’s remember that superfluous words are the most 
common saboteurs of force and clarity in our business 
letters. These correspondence termites clutter up our 
sentences and obscure our meaning. They contribute 
nothing but confusion. 


All of us who write business letters should remember 
the admonition of the Atlanta Constitution to its cub 
reporters, since the art of concise expression is just 
as essential in letter writing as it is in news reporting: 


When you have a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day. 
Life is short, a fleeting vapor; 
Don’t fill up the entire paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch. 
Boil her down until she simmers; 
Polish her until she glimmers. 
When you have a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day! — 
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Letters of the Month 


F. R. GISBORNE, JR., president, The Greenwich Trust 
Company, Greenwich, Connecticut, mails this friendly 
note of welcome and appreciation to new savings ac- 
count customers: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

The opening of your savings account with The Green- 
wich Trust Company pleases us very much, We appre- 
ciate this expression of your confidence and welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 

You may be sure that any transactions which you en- 
trust to us will receive prompt and careful attention. It 
will be a pleasure to be of assistance in every way possible, 
and we hope you will make full use of our facilities. 


Sincerely, 


The following letter is used by E. H. Pratt, vice- 
president, The First National Bank of San Diego (La 
Jolla Branch), San Diego, California, to follow up “wel- 
come wagon” calls and offer bank services to new- 
comers: 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

Mrs. Wilma Mirandon, Welcome Wagon hostess, re- 
cently called on you in our behalf. It is a pleasure for 
me to confirm her invitation and to invite you personally 
to make La Jolla Branch of First National your bank. 

Located at Girard and Silverado, La Jolla Branch offers 
complete banking facilities, including trust service. We 
have available safe deposit boxes, as well as fireproof 
vaults for storage of more bulky valuables. A private 
parking lot is provided for the convenience of our 
customers. 

If we can be of assistance to you in any way, please 
call on us. We sincerely wish you happiness and success 
in your new home, and hope that you will drop in to see 
us soon. 

Cordially yours, 


R. W. Schilling, vice-president, The Bank of Georgia, 
Atlanta, uses this timely message to build goodwill and 
develop additional business for his bank. The letter is 
mailed to 10-month loan customers whose payments 
have been made satisfactorily: 


Dear Mr. Whiting: 

As the time draws near for the final payment on your 
loan with us, we want to thank you for the satisfactory 
way in which you have handled this transaction. Also, 
we'd like you to remember that it isn’t necessary to wait 
longer to discuss any further borrowing needs. We'll be 
glad to discuss them with you now. 

If you would like to renew your present loan for the 
original amount, or to consult us about another loan, we 
shall be very glad to have you come in. Or, if it is not 
convenient for you to visit the bank, you can call us at 
Alpine 6611 and make arrangements by telephone. 

It has been a real pleasure to serve you. We shall be 
happy to have you make use not only of our loan facili- 
ties, but of all our services for complete personal and 
commercial banking. 

Cordially yours, 


The following message informs customers of the First 
National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, Arizona, that a 
weekly news digest will be sent to them with the com- 
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pliments of the bank. The letter is used by George V. 
Christie, vice-president: 


Dear Mr. Woods: 

This is a time when all of us want to have clear in our 
minds the many important issues that confront thought- 
ful people everywhere. So we think there is great value 
in any publication that digests these issues and attempts 
to evaluate them fairly. 

For some time we have believed that our institution 
could perform an additional service to its friends by pro- 
viding such a compilation, and we have decided to sponsor 
once each week the valuable digest called TRENDS. It 
appeals to us, as we think it will to you, for its absolute 
neutrality on political questions, and for the succinct 
manner in which complex problems are reduced to simple, 
readable terms. We hope you will find it stimulating and 
informative. 

TRENDS is sent to you with the best wishes of the 
officers and directors of our bank, and at the specific 
request of our President, Hugh C. Gruwell. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. F. Feucht, vice-president, The American National 
Bank of Denver, Colorado, mails the following letter 
to customers who close their savings accounts. The 
message not only says “Thank you,” but invites the 
reader to make full use of the bank’s services: 


Dear Mr. Simmons: 

Thank you for the opportunity you have given us to 
serve you as a savings customer. Naturally, we regret 
to file your ledger card under “closed accounts.” It is our 
hope, however, that we may have the pleasure of serving 
you again in our savings department. 

Statistics for the year 1951 indicate a marked increase 
in the savings of Americans. This is gratifying because 
individual thrift is essential to the maintenance of the 
financial and political independence that has made our 
nation great. 

Please consider this an invitation to do all of your 
banking with us—the safe, convenient, and courteous 
“American Way.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Each month this department by William H. 
Butterfield presents examples of effective bank 
letters. Your participation in this exchange will 
make it increasingly valuable in the future. If 
you have a letter that has produced good results 
for your organization, won't you send it to the 
Editor with any comments you may care to 
make? It will be passed on to Mr. Butterfield 
for analysis in a future issue of Bankrne, Ad- 
dress such material to BANKING, 12 East 36th St., 
New York 16. N. Y. 
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BANKINGS FINANCE FORUM 


Experts Discuss the Day's Home Circle Problems 


TAXES 


How can life insurance be used to 
give the marital deduction? 


Answered by 
J. K. LASSER, 
tax expert and 
author of popu- 
lar books on 
taxes. 


You can use an insurance policy 
on your life (assuming the proceeds 
will be included in your gross estate) 
if : 

(1) The proceeds are payable to 
your spouse in a lump sum. 

(2) The proceeds are kept on de- 
posit with the insurance company at 
interest, your spouse getting the 
interest at least annually and hav- 
ing the right to withdraw the prin- 
cipal. (Instead of the right to with- 
draw principal, the spouse could 
have the right to have it paid to her 
estate at death; or the principal 
could be payable to her estate in any 
event. ) 

(3) The proceeds are payable in 
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the form of an income to your spouse 
for life or at least for 10 years, 20 
years, or some other guaranteed 
period; and the spouse has the 
right to take the value of the re- 
maining payments in one lump sum 
at any time. (Instead of the right 
to take the value of the remaining 
payments, the spouse could have 
the right to make any amount that 
may be due after her death payable 
to her estate; or it could be payable 
to her estate in any event.) 

(4) The proceeds are payable to 
the spouse in instalments for a cer- 
tain period or in certain amounts, 
and the spouse has the right to take 
the value of the remaining payments 
in one lump sum at any time. (In- 
stead of the right to take the value 
of the remaining payments, the 
spouse could have the right to make 
any amount that may be due after 
her death payable to her estate; or 
such amount could be payable to 
her estate in any event.) 

(5) The proceeds are payable to 
an insurance trust, with your spouse 
having the rights as to income and 
principal that are necessary for the 
deduction in the case of a trust 
under your will. 


TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


How does a trust department 
handle an individual account? 


Answered by 
GILBERT T. STE- 
PHENSON, re- 
tired Director 
of Trust Re- 
search, The 
Graduate School 
of Banking. 


| ASSUME that you mean an indi- 
vidual personal account—an estate, 
trust, or guardianship—as distinct 
from a corporate account, a trustee- 
ship under a bond issue or a trans- 
fer agency or registrarship of stock. 

Once the account has been ac- 
cepted by the bank or trust com- 
pany, it is taken in hand by, or is 
assigned to, someone in the trust de- 
partment. In a small trust depart- 
ment, the one and only trust officer 
would take on the account. In a 
large trust department it would be 
assigned to one of the trust officers. 

In saying that the trust officer in 
a small trust department or a trust 
officer in a large one would handle 
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the account, I do not mean that he 
alone would do so but that he would 
be responsible for having it done 
properly. He would refer legal mat- 
ters to the lawyer in the case; in- 
yestment matters to investment spe- 
cialists; tax matters to tax men; 
accounting matters to accountants; 
and so on. 

Thus the trust officer in the case 
would be the captain of a team of 
specialists who, under his super- 
vision, would handle the account in 
each of its numerous phases. And 
so far as any beneficiary or other 
person financially interested in the 
account was concerned, the trust of- 
ficer would handle the account and 
would serve as the point of contact 
between the trust department and 
the persons interested in the ac- 
count. 

An individual account, whether 
small or large, is handled individ- 
ually by some responsible trust of- 
ficer and is not lost in a mass of 
accounts. This is equally true of the 
large and of the small trust depart- 
ment. 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


Some years ago saving 10 percent 
of one’s salary was considered ade- 
quate. Is this true today? 


Answered by 
MABEL F. 
THOMPSON, 
sistant secre- 
tary, Union 
Dime Savings 
Bank, New 
york, N. ¥. 


Prosasty this is as true now as it 
ever was. But what does one mean 
by “adequate” ? 

With heavy taxes and the high 
cost of living, it is difficult these 
days to save 10 percent of one’s in- 
come. Yet many people save that 
much or more when they take into 
consideration all forms of savings: 
the cash reserve in a savings ac- 
count, insurance, equity in a home, 
other investments, Social Security 
taxes and payment into a pension 
fund. 

Where the income is very low, 
however, it is not possible to save— 
in fact many families are constantly 
in debt. Furthermore, with Social 
Security benefits and pension plans 
there is not as great an incentive for 
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individual savings for old-age secur- 
ity as in the past. Most people, how- 
ever, realize that such benefits pro- 
vide only a minimum of security, 
and as the income permits, unless 
very improvident, they strive to put 
something aside for emergencies and 
for future purchases. 

Probably saving 10 percent of the 
income is a good goal to “shoot at,” 
though in the higher income groups 
total savings frequently are in ex- 
cess of that figure. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


What is the difference between a 
20-payment life insurance policy 
and a 20-year endowment? 


Answered by 
DUDLEY B. MAR- 
TIN of the Insti- 
tute of Life In- 
surance, New 
York City. 


A 20-PAYMENT policy is a whole life 
policy, the premium payments on 
which are completed within 20 years 
from the time of purchase. The in- 
surance remains in force throughout 
the lifetime of the policyholder, and 
the proceeds are payable only at his 
death to the beneficiary he selects or 
his estate. 

This policy is similar to a straight 
life insurance policy except that 
since it is paid for within 20 years 
rather than over‘ a lifetime, the pre- 
mium is somewhat higher, but at the 
same time the cash values accumu- 
late faster. It is particularly de- 
signed for people who develop their 
earning power at an early age and 
can expect to pass the peak of their 
earnings by the middle years of life. 
Motion picture actors, baseball play- 
ers, commercial artists are examples 
of occupations where this is apt to 
be true. 

A 20-year endowment, on the 
other hand, calls for the payment to 
the policyholder at the end of 20 
years of the face amount of the pol- 
icy. Meanwhile, his life is insured 
for that amount and if he dies be- 
fore the end of the period the face 
value of the policy is paid to the 
beneficiary of his selection. An en- 
dowment is really a plan for the 
accumulation of a sum of money 


within a certain period of years 
coupled with life insurance until the 
goal is reached. Premium payments 
are higher than on straight life or 
limited-payment life insurance pol- 
icies and the cash values build much 
more rapidly. Endowments are fre- 
quently used to provide a lump sum 
for a need that can be anticipated, 
such as the education of children or 
creation of funds that can be used 
toward retirement income. 


INVESTMENTS 


What percentage of bonds, common 
stocks and preferred stocks should 
be in an investment portfolio? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York City. 


Tue structure of an investment 
portfolio should be determined large- 
ly by the kind of job it is designed 
to do. 

As an analogy, consider several 
families planning the construction 
or purchase of new homes. Obvi- 
ously, a family with three young 
children will want to provide for 
more bedrooms than will a family 
with only one child. Moreover, if 
there are several children of public 
school age, the location of the house 
in a community where the public 
schools have a high rating is more 
important than it might be if there 
were no children of school age. If 
one of the members of the family 
had a heart condition, or infirmity 
which made the climbing of stairs 
undesirable or impractical, then a 
bungalow or single level dwelling 
would be essential. On the other 
hand, if it was expected that a por- 
tion of the house was to be rented 
to another family, then a two story 
house, preferably with separate en- 
trance and stairs, would be more 
appropriate. 

In the field of investment plan- 
ning the first requirement is to list, 
in the order of importance, the ob- 
jectives which properly apply. Is 
continuity of income at a modest 
rate more important than a higher, 
but irregular, rate of return which 
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might temporarily be cut off? If 
it is, then high grade bonds and 
savings bank deposits should consti- 
tute a substantial portion of total 
investment funds. 

Is the income already being re- 
ceived as salary, or from a business 
or profession sufficiently high so 
that the greater part of any income 
received from investments is paid 
out in taxes? In this event, tax 
exempt bonds or “growth” stocks, 
which pay out but a small portion 
of earnings and reinvest the balance 
in the business, should be of interest. 

Is maximum rate of return needed, 
possibly to help out during the years 
of greatest educational expense for 
children? Then preferred stocks 
with long, unbroken dividend records 
ought to be considered. 

Has money been accumulated with 
a view to some day using it as a 
lump sum—perhaps to buy out a 
business partner, set up a son or 
daughter in a business of his own, 
to purchase a farm, or set up an 
annuity? If this is the case, then 
the maturity dates of any bonds 
purchased should closely correspond 
with the time when the funds may 
be required, and stocks purchased 
should be of a type possessing a 
ready and a stable market. 

What is one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison certainly applies 
to investments. Bonds, preferreds 
and common stocks are only the 
building blocks which are available 
for the construction of an invest- 
ment portfolio. They should be care- 
fully and thoughtfully selected in 
such proportions and amounts that 
the completed structure will perform 
its functions safely and efficiently. 


“Got a coupla hundred on you, Pop, so 
you can show ’em how fast. you can 
count money?”’ 


Real Estate 


How can I set a proper selling 
price for my 15-year-old house? 


Answered by 
MILES L. Co- 
LEAN, building 
adviser, House 
Beautiful, con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 


Tueorencatry, if you take the 
original cost of your house, add the 


cost of any later capital improve. 
ments you have made, and then ad- 
just the result for the changing 
value of the dollar, you will arrive 
at a figure at which you can gel] 
without incurring any capital loss, 

(Note that in estimating capita] 
gain for income tax purposes, de- 
preciation on an owner - occupied 
house cannot be deducted.) 

The best way to arrive at a proper 
price for your dwelling, however, igs 
to have the property appraised by 
one or two independent appraisers 
who are familiar with the location. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Kind of beetle 
7. Lament 
13. Charge with gas 
14, Carry too far TG Yf 
15. Washington bank Yj yy 
less 1 letter YY; 
16. Defy 
18. Note of the scale | Hy 
19. Plant of the lily YMA 
family 
20. Annual March tax 7 
date 
21. Addition to a build- bed Uy 
22. Slept lightly 
24. Article ud 
25. Behind a vessel ASSOCIATED PRESS 
28. Snug room 55. Frequent sign of a 24. Exactly suited 
29. Uses the peseta cold 25. Product of 
32. Pasteboard box 56. Sorrowful Retains 
34. Military engage- 26. Distant 
ment DOWN 27. Cut off 
35. More faithful 1. Feminine name 29. Seasoning herb 
36. Implore 2. Cover the top wall 30. Sort 
37. Piece out of a room 31. By birth 
38. Symbol for neon 3. Jason’s ship 33. Mark aimed at in 
39. City in New Jersey 4. Demolished curling 
% 5. By 34. Too late 
41. Regulates stock ; 
markets 6. Deck out with 36. Cisterns 
43. Peruvian chieftain cheap jewelry 39. Trap 
44, Iridescent gem 7. Afflicted with ennui 40. Tycoon (slang) 
48. Your favorite 8. Preceding nights 41. Weakens 
banking 9. Pronoun 42. Very black 
organization 10. Salt of arsenic acid 43. Mother of Don 
49. American 11. God of wood or Juan 
caricaturist stone 45. Step 
50. Recreational 12. Lie at ease 46. So be it 
contest 17. Gulf south of 47. For fear that 
51. Bustle Arabia 52. That man 
. Draws forth . Scent . Be sufficient 


(See page 132 for solution) 
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Public Relations for Trust Men: 
a Roundtable 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author is vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


N February 29 the Financial Public Relations 

Association held a New York Regional Con- 

ference. About 300 came, from Maine and 
South Carolina and points between. The morning was 
devoted to a general meeting, with speeches; the after- 
noon to “departmentals’”—that is, round-table groups, 
without speeches. There were departmentals on com- 
mercial banking, instalment credit, savings and mort- 
gages, staff relations—and trust development. 

This writer was asked to “cover” the latter—an as- 
signment putting him to no inconvenience, since he was 
there anyway. Leading questions were tossed about by 
a panel consisting of William O. Heath, vice-president 
of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, of Chicago; John 
L. Gibbons, vice-president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, of New York, and Barclay B. Baekey, 
trust officer of the National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey. According to the 
tradition of FPRA departmentals, audience and panel 
eventually became indistinguishable—all talked. 


Since the meeting was off-the-record, much that was 
said cannot be reported. However, there were certain 
conclusions on general questions, and it would breach 
no faith if these were summarized. Thus, a number of 
the questions related to: 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts. It appeared to be 
the consensus that this type of business was unprofit- 
able for small trust departments. In the case of a 
medium-sized department it might be profitable if ob- 
tained without excessive selling cost. Even in very 
large departments, profits might not come for several 
years. For large fees will come only as the trusts gain 
in size through annual contributions; meanwhile, heavy 
promotion costs in the nature of planning services have 
to be written off. It was agreed that in their considera- 
tion of “candidates” for appointment as trustee, cor- 
poration executives were increasingly regardful of in- 
vestment experience, facilities, and policies. 


Point System of Recognizing New Trust Business. At 
the morning session, Mr. Heath had outlined briefly 
the method used in his institution for evaluating new 
trust accounts so that the productivity of staff person- 
nel might be measured. The method is unique in that 
it avoids the use of dollars—substitutes “points” which 
have a relationship to the dollar volume of the account 
being reported but weigh also the value of the ac- 
count in terms of fees, operating costs, and anticipated 
permanence. Thus, a living trust is awarded 10 points 
for each $1,000 of volume—which is “par” for the 
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course. A trust under a will would pay 10 points also; 
an executorship, eight points; a custody account, two 
points—and so on. 

Questions by the audience at the departmental 
elicited how “step-ups” were handled. Thus, if a custody 
account should be converted into a living trust, the 
difference of eight points would be awarded to the staff 
member responsible for the improvement. “Potential” 
appointments, such as naming the bank as executor in 
a will, are allowed eight points per $1,000 on one-third 
of the estimated volume; when and if the will “ma- 
tures,” the difference is made up. The method de- 
veloped simplicity as its explanation progressed; and 
nowhere did any lack of logic appear in it. Opinion 
might differ in such detail as the percentage-allocation 
to specific services—but cost-studies would determine 
basic percentages in any institution adopting the plan. 

(See page 85 for additional points made by Mr. 
Heath. ) 


Estate Planning. That uneasy no-man’s land between 
the rendering of legal and practical advice was once 
more explored. There was universal awareness of the 
importance of maintaining the goodwill of members of 
the bar by avoiding the temptation to give legal advice 
in the process of estate planning. Yet, it was stressed, 
there are many matters involved in estate planning 
guite outside the legal area: the sufficiency of life in- 
surance and the selection of settlement options; the 
adequacy of the customer’s present investment pro- 
gram; possibilities for the increase of net income 
through massive transfers from taxable securities into 
tax-exempts; the element of human relations involved 
in the continuance of a trust for the lifetime of a ma- 
ture beneficiary; how various provisions for the aid of 
beneficiaries under conditions of emergency have 
worked in practice—the list is virtually endless. It was 
agreed that attorneys, on the whole, welcomed the col- 
laboration of trust institutions in estate planning. 


Forums. Should the prinicipal speakers be “inside” 
or “outside” the institution sponsoring the forum? 
Opinion was fairly evenly divided, some feeling that 
exclusive use of outside speakers fostered the “public 
service” aspect of the forum—there was no atmosphere 
of “selling” the bank; a coupled reason was that the 
outside speaker attracted the greater attendance. It 
was conceded, however, in deference to the side favor- 
ing promotion of the local bank’s cause, that officials 
of the sponsoring bank should appear on the platform. 


Sex came into the discussion. It was stated—to the 
consternation of most of those present—that women 
strongly preferred to hear women speakers. The rea- 
son: Men talked down to them. This was the final de- 
bate, solved by a happy compromise: In the last 
analysis, it depends on the speaker. 
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A.I.B. Textbook Committee meeting in Memphis. 


Clockwise, from lower right-hand corner, Messrs. Clark, Jamba, McClain, 


Axton, Hart, Crouley, Dixon, White, Savidge, Stebbins (chairman), Brown, Lewis, Schaller, Hobstetter, Greene, Bellamy, 
Bales, Jesness, (John F.) Graham (vice-president, Liberty National Bank, Louisville, invited guest); and Blanchard 


News for Country Bankers 


ALB. Text on Ag Credit 
Being Written 


QO. of the most important ad- 


ditions to the curriculum of 

the American Institute of 
Banking in recent years will have 
been added when the textbook on 
agricultural credit, now being writ- 
ten, is completed some two years 
hence, said A. G. Brown, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association and director of the Agri- 
cultural Commission, in announcing 
the forthcoming text. 

“The increasing responsibility 
placed upon country banks to pro- 
vide essential farm credit to farmers 
in this critical period in the world’s 
history makes a textbook on agri- 
cultural credit and related subjects 
an urgent necessity,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

The main objectives of the text- 
book, as summarized by Leroy 
Lewis, national educational director 
of the A.I.B., are: 

(1) To meet the long-felt need of 
the 13,000 country banks which are 
the source of a large proportion of 
the aggregate loans to farmers for 
agricultural purposes. 

(2) To give large city banks with 
active correspondent relationships a 
guidebook to agricultural lending 
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for use in reciprocal lending activ- 
ities. 

(3) To round out further the edu- 
cational curriculum of the A.I.B. by 
giving country bankers a textbook 
written specifically to meet their 
needs by bankers who understand 
their peculiar problems. 

(4) To stimulate interest in the 
smaller banks in employee education 
through organized chapters and 
study groups of the Institute in 
rural areas and the enrolment of 
correspondent students where chap- 
ters and study groups are not fea- 
sible. 


Tue production of the new text- 
book, which it is estimated will re- 
quire about two years, has been 
placed in the hands of a special com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, agricultural educators, and 
A.B.A. specialists. Committee mem- 
bership includes 14 bankers and four 
professors of economics connected 
with leading universities who will 
act as advisors. Of the 14 bankers, 
nine are graduates of The Graduate 
School of Banking conducted at 
Rutgers University by the A.B.A., 
and four are holders of the A.LB.’s 
standard certificate. George H. 
Stebbins, president of the Simsbury 
Bank & Trust Company, Simsbury, 
Connecticut, is chairman. 


At a recent meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Textbook Committee in 
Memphis, chapter assignments for 
outlining purposes were made to 
various members of the Committee. 


A LIST of chapters follows, indi- 
cating the scope of the project: 

(1) “The Place of Credit in 
Modern Agriculture,” by Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, chief, division of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; (2) “Types and 
Sources of Agricultural Credit,” by 
Victor S. Dixon, second vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; (3) 
“Farming As a Business,” by Dr. 
Van B. Hart, professor of farm man- 
agement, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; (4) “Individual Bank Loan 
Policy,” by Mr. Stebbins; (5) “Legal 
Instruments,” unassigned; (6) 
“Loan Analysis,” by Ted P. Axton, 
president, Lafayette Savings Bank, 
Lafayette, Indiana; and (7) “Loans 
for Farm Equipment,” by E. Steve 
McClain, assistant vice-president, 
The U. S. National Bank of Port 
land, Portland, Oregon. 

(8) “Livestock Operations— 
Breeder and Range,” by Joe A. 
Clarke, vice-president, The Fort 
Worth (Texas) National Bank, and 
“Livestock Operations—Feeder,” by 
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Donovan E. Crouley, vice-president, 
Northwest National Bank of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; (9) “Loans to 
Dairymen,” by Nicholas A. Jamba, 
vice-president, National Bank and 
Trust Company, Norwich, New 
York; (10) “Loans to Poultrymen,” 
by Edison Hobstetter, president, 
Pomeroy (Ohio) National Bank; 
(11) “Loans to Cash Grain Farm- 
ers,” by Harry W. Schaller, presi- 
dent, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, and (12) “Loans 
to Cotton Growers,” by John W. 
Bellamy, Jr., president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluffs, 
Arkansas. 

(13) “Loans to Tobacco Growers,” 
by Fred W. Greene, vice-president, 
Union National Bank, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; (14) “Loans to 
Commercial Potato Growers,” by 
Mr. Stebbins; (15) “Loans to Vege- 
table Growers,” by Dan G. White, 
vice-president, Pacific National 
Bank, San Francisco; (16) ‘Loans 
to Fruit Growers,” also by Mr. 
White; (17) “Loans on Farm Real 
Estate,” by H. N. Bales, president, 
Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; (18) “Special 
Types of Loans,” by Russell A. 
Blanchard, vice-president and cash- 
ier, Georgia Railroad Bank and 
Trust Co., Augusta; (19) “Loan Su- 
pervision and Collections,” by Mr. 
Clarke; (20) “Banking Education 
and Agricultural Information,” by 
Dr. E. L. Butz, head, department of 
agricultural economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette; and (21) “Pub- 
lic Relations and Agriculture,” by 
Mr. Jamba. 

Another member and ex officio 
members of the Committee are: Dr. 
Harry M. Love, head, department of 
agricultural economics and rural 
sociology, Virginia Polytechnie In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia, who 
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will prepare the instructor’s manual 
to go with the text and assist in 
other phases of the book’s prepara- 
tion; Mr. Brown, Mr. Lewis, and 
Edgar T. Savidge, secretary of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 

The development of the textbook 
on agricultural credit for country 
bankers is something that Director 
A. G. Brown has wanted to do for a 
rumber of years and now, at last, he 
sees his vision headed toward ful- 
filment. 


Graham Vice-presidency 


Dem F. GRAHAM, agriculture rep- 
resentative of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association, has announced 
his resignation, effective April 1, to 
the directors of KBA to accept a 
position as vice-president of Liberty 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Louisville. Merle E. Robertson, 
president of Liberty National, an- 
nounced that Mr. Graham would be 
associated with F. C. Dorsey, vice- 
president, in the management of the 
correspondent banks department. 
Mr. Graham has traveled widely 
and constantly throughout Ken- 
tucky, speaking before groups 
of farmers and bankers, while 
planning and carrying out KBA’s 
extensive farm cooperation program. 


Tree Planter Project 


| banks in three north 
central Wisconsin counties have 
taken action to help farmers and 
other private landowners invest in 
tree crops that will convert idle 
acres into young forests with in- 
come-producing possibilities, accord- 
ing to Tree Tips, published by Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc., Merrill, Wiscon- 
sin. The counties in which the tree- 
conscious banks are located are 
Wood, Marathon, and Taylor. 


Thirty-six Wiscon- 
sin bankers at- 
tended a tree 
planter demon- 
stration at a Trees 
for Tomorrow 
camp. Inspecting 
a planter are three 
Marshfield bank- 
ers: left to right, 
P. N. Ruder, as- 
sistant cashier, 
Citizens National 
Bank ; E. J. Mar- 
tin, assistant 
eashier, Central 
State Bank; and 
Mr. Stauber 


John F. Graham 


“Banks in each of the counties 
have cooperated to buy tree plant- 
ing machines for the planting of 
nonproductive acres to trees, mak- 
ing them available through the 
county agent’s office,” said Tree 
Tips. “Banking groups of other 
counties in the region also have 
plans underway for the purchase of 
machines to encourage tree plant- 
ing in their areas. The cost of each 
machine is $900. . . . The machine 
makes possible the planting of 
10,000 trees in an eight-hour day, 
compared to 600 trees which can be 
planted by hand in that time.” 

The tree planter project is part 
of a regional development pro- 
gram sponsored by Wisconsin Head- 
waters, Inc., of which John L. 
Stauber, executive vice-president, 
Citizens National Bank, Marshfield, 
is first vice-president and a director. 


“Milk Facts” 


ou can find just about anything 

you want to know about milk in 
a compact little booklet, Milk Facts, 
published by Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, 1625 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mobile Soil Testing Units 


= new mobile soil testing units 
are now filling engagements in 
various Georgia counties, bringing 
the soil testing service of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia closer to the peo- 
ple. Also, four fully equipped soil 
testing laboratories are now ready 
to test the Georgia farmers’ soils 
more completely than ever before. 

This service was made possible by 
the efforts of the agricultural com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Every DAY you face the possibility of losing 
your transit letters en route to out-of-town 
banks. But you'll be able to take all such losses 
without a loss ...when you have Recordak 
microfilm copies. 


From these photographically accurate 
and complete records, Recordak will produce 
facsimiles which will be honored in lieu of the 
original checks. And the job will be done 


promptly ... free of charge—in accordance with 


Recordak’s established policy covering all transit 
1. When transit letters are reported lost or items lost or destroyed en route. 

destroyed en route, simply send your Recordak 

Microfilms to the nearest Recordak Processing 


Center—and relax. 


2. Recordak maintains 24 strategically located 3. In short order you'll receive photographically accurate and 
Film Processing Centers . . . where skilled tech- complete facsimiles of the lost transit items . . . will be able to 
nicians work with specially designed professional send out a duplicate transit letter in the next mail. 
equipment. Your assurance of prompt service . . « Thus, you'll save time, effort, dollars . . . and spare your de- 
top-quality results, positors considerable inconvenience. 
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Facsimiles are 
produced from 
Recordak microfilm 


copies, 


Write today for a free copy of “In 


Bank After Bank After Bank.” It gives —_—y 
... and the complete line of Recordak 


Microfilmers now offered on an attractive (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corpora- 


tion(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), originator of modern microfilming— 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


mittee of the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation in impressing upon the 
1951 Georgia Legislature and the 
University’s board of regents the 
value of such a service. 

Under the soil testing plan, a 
farmer may send his soil sample 
directly to the laboratory or he may 
wait until the mobile unit visits his 
county and take the soil to the unit. 
Requests for the mobile units are 
made to the experiment station in 
the appropriate area. 


Tractor Appraisal Guide 


COMPREHENSIVE guide to aid in 
making appraisals, National 
Tractor and Farm Implement Blue 
Book, has been published by the Na- 
tional Market Reports, Inc., of 900 
W. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5. 
The text of OPS ceiling Regula- 
tion 100, effective December 10, 
1951, pertaining to used farm equip- 
ment, is a feature of the book. The 
guide includes appraisal information 
on farm equipment of the principle 
manufacturers. 


Corn Crop Promotion 


N a move to stimulate interest on 

the part of its customers in grow- 
ing bigger crops by applying fer- 
tilizer according to soil tests and by 
planting enough hybrid seed to 
utilize the fertility, the Farmers’ 
Savings Bank, Marshall, Missouri, 
placed a farm wagon filled with corn 
in the center of the bank lobby. 

A sign on the wagon pointed 
to the record of a nearby farmer, 


LOAD OF Copa CORM GROWN 
AKEMAN MIAMI. MO. 


e YOU CAN pt WORK BY CONVERTING TO A PEN-TYPE BARN 


Half of the spread 
in Canadian Bank 
of Commerce’s 
booklet, showing 
the advantages of 
a “pen-type barn” 
over a “stanchion 
barn” 


Lynn Akeman, winner of 
statewide corn yield contest. 
The Missouri Bankers Association 
carries on an aggressive farmer- 
banker public relations program. 


Bank Backs Breeding 


66 Lb pow the past 18 months the 

National Bank and Trust 
Company of Norwich (New York),” 
reports The Chenango County Farm 
& Home Bureau News, “has been 
actively supporting the artificial 
breeding program of Chenango 
County by paying the membership 
and 10 assessments for new mem- 
bers. Two hundred and fifty-five 
farmers have taken advantage of 
their offer which now represents 
an investment to the bank of about 
$3,600.” 

In commenting on the bank’s 
part in the Chenango County arti- 
ficial breeding program, Vice-presi- 
dent Nicholas Jamba states: 

“We are interested primarily for 
the reason that the four technicians 
serving our area were not fully em- 
ployed. Our offer of free member- 
ships practically doubled the arti- 
ficial breeding activities in our 
county last year. Furthermore, ar- 
tificial breeding is an excellent farm 
management practice that many 
dairymen should consider as part of 
their farm management program.” 


Shown with the 
Farmer’s Savings 
Bank’s lobby dic. 
play are statewide 
corn crop winners 
Lynn Akeman, 
MBA Secretary 
Robert E. 
Hill, Farmers 
Savings President 
William Gordon 


\__. THIS IS HOW A LOAFING BARN WORKS — 


Cow Barns Booklet 


— its cleverest cartoon 
booklet to date is the seventh in 
a series, Loafing for a Living— 
Farm Buildings That Save Labour, 
published by The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto. 

This booklet, with amusing and 
graphic cartoons and readable text, 
emphasizes scientific feeding, care, 
and milking of cows under the 
proper “housing” conditions. 


Educating Stockholders 


HE stockholders of The Simsbury 

Bank and Trust Company of 
Simsbury, Connecticut, are wiser to- 
day about the functions, service, and 
personnel of the bank than they 
were before the bank’s last annual 
meeting. 

President G. H. Stebbins first gave 
them an analysis of the bank's 
stockholders, with information on 
the bank committees on which they 
serve, the number of meetings held, 
and attendance at the meetings. 

President Stebbins also included 
explanatory data on: Personnel; 
capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits; and the functions of various 
departments. 


Bonanza Year for Farmers 


ARMERS had a bonanza year in 
1951, with a total income of $37,- 
404,000,000—a new high and 14 per- 
cent above their 1950 income, says 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Their production expense, how- 
ever, rose 12 percent, and, after pay- 
ing taxes and expenses, farmers had 
$14,900,000,000 in “realized net in- 
come’’—$2-billion, or 17 percent, 
more than in 1950, but $2-billion 
less than in 1947. 

With prices paid at an all-time 
high, farmers actually had less pur- 
chasing power than in any year from 
1942 through 1948. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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New Operating Aids for Management 


ee operating projects that 
will simplify the operating pro- 
cedures of the smaller banks serv- 
ing rural areas were considered at 
the recent annual executive session 
of the Country Bank Operations 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

A simplified savings analysis plan 
to determine the profit or loss on 
savings accounts in the savings de- 
partments of the smaller commercial 
banks was agreed upon. This pro- 
gram was originated by L. M. 
Schwartz, executive vice-president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kansas, 
and a member of the Commission. 
The analysis project was recently 
used with satisfactory results in a 
study of savings deposits in banks 
of varying size groups conducted by 
the Kansas Bankers Association, in 
which 221 KBA members partici- 
pated. (See page 49.) 

The Commission’s savings analysis 
will be limited to nondepartmenta- 
lized A.B.A. member banks with 
total resources of less than $7.5 mil- 
lion. 

Another important project on the 
agenda of the two-day session was 
a minimum audit program for 
smaller banks. This program, which 
has been in progress for several 
months in cooperation with the 
A.B.A. Insurance and Protective De- 
partment and with national and 
state supervisory authorities, is be- 
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The Country Bank Operations Commission in session. Clockwise around the table, 


Betts, Lawler, Kirby, Dunbar, Michaels, Larsen, Welman, Pierce, Trefz, 


Amy, Willy, Schwartz, Sherman, Roberts, Stieg, and Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A. deputy 
manager and secretary of the Bank Management Commission 


ginning to crystalize into data which 
are being collected for a publication. 
The purpose of such a publication 
will be to suggest to the manage- 
ment of smaller and medium-sized 
banks procedure for the prevention 
of defalcations and other losses made 
possible by faulty controls. 

Also reviewed was the service 
charge program as it applies to a 
wide variety of charges for miscel- 
laneous banking services in smaller 
banks. The advisability of including 
all bank service charges in one oper- 
ating manual, which the Commission 
plans to have available at the time 
ceiling price regulations are termi- 
nated, was also discussed. 

The Commission’s new publication, 
Bank Tellers’ Do’s and Don’t’s (page 
70 March BANKING), was also con- 


“Well, anyway I 
made one end 


sidered from the standpoint of its 
use by banks in training new tellers, 
as a guide to older tellers, and its 
use in staff conferences. 


R W. TREFZ, president, Ar- 
kansas Valley Banks, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, is chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

Other members include Ira M. 
Camp, president, First State Bank, 
Lacrosse, Washington; Russell L. 
Dunbar, cashier and trust officer, 
Peoples Bank and Trust Co., Sun- 
man, Indiana; Maurice H. Kirby, 
president, First National Bank, Hen- 
derson, Kentucky; Otto B. Larsen, 
vice-president, Pajaro Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Watsonville, California ; 
Donald T. Lawler, president, Crooks- 
ton (Minnesota) National Bank; 
Ralph H. Michaels, president, First 
National Bank, Canton, New York; 
and W. H. Pierce, president, First 
National Bank, Shelby, Nebraska. 

Also, N. Suttle Roberts, president, 
State National Bank, Corsicana, 
Texas; Mr. Schwartz; Frank W. 
Sherman, president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Max Stieg, executive vice-president 
and cashier, Dairyman’s State Bank, 
Clintonville, Wisconsin; J. C. Wel- 
man, president, Bank of Kennett, 
Missouri; W. M. Willy, president, 
Security Bank, Madison, South Da- 
kota; and Jonathan Woody, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina. 

George R. Amy, A.B.A. deputy 
manager, is secretary, and Charles 
E. Betts, Jr., assistant secretary. 
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Agricultural Commission Covers Farm Front 


ECOGNIZING the responsibility of 
bankers to provide a sound fi- 
nancial foundation on which 

livestock farming can develop and 
expand, the Livestock Committee of 
the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion has announced a long-range pro- 
gram of banker cooperation with 
livestock farmers. The announce- 
ment was made at the Commission’s 
annual meeting held in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, on March 6 and 7, 1952. The 
Commission authorized the Live- 
stock Committee to develop a prac- 
tical manual to help banks in financ- 
ing livestock production and pasture 
development. 

The Commission recognizes that 
trees are one of the few renewable 
basic natural resources and that the 
forests of the nation are basic to 
economy. A bank manual entitled 
Trees and Bank Accounts, produced 
by the Commission’s Forestry Com- 
mittee, was shown for the first timc. 
Copies have been made available to 
all banks. The Commission stresses 
the importance of bankers’ recogniz- 
ing the forestry situation in their 
trade areas, and the publication ex- 
plains some of the ways in which a 
bank may become acquainted with 
the work that needs to be done in 
preserving and developing timber 
lands to their fullest usefulness. 


Yale Conservation Plan 


Banks in agricultural communities 
in every section of the country will 
be approached within the next few 
weeks by supervisors of soil conser- 
vation districts to answer questions 
on the financing of soil conservation 
under the Yale Conservation Pro- 
gram. The plan was discussed by 
Hubert P. Burdette, chairman of 
the Commission’s Soil Conservation 
Committee, and heartily endorsed by 
the Commission. It was agreed that 
the survey will do much to bring 
soil conservation practices to every 
farm and ranch in America. 

A status report of the scholarship 
program for farm boys and girls 
enrolled in agricultural short courses 
was given by Frank A. Coward, 
Youth Activities chairman. The 
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A SESSION of the Agricultural Commission at Roanoke. Chairman W. W. 


Campbell, president of National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 


Forrest City, 


Arkansas, is standing at the right, inviting the Commission to hold a meeting 
down in his section of the country. Standing at the rostrum is Frank H. Jenne, 
vice-president and manager of Seattle-First National Bank, Yakima, Washing- 
ton, and to his right is C. Francis Cocke, president of the American Bankers 
Association and president of The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke. 


Agricultural Commission has offi- 
cially endorsed the short course 
scholarship program initiated at 
Michigan State College and will con- 
tinue to work closely with the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to aid other 
states in establishing similar pro- 
grams in cooperation with their land 
grant colleges. 

The new farm plan for machin- 
ery replacement being advanced by 
the Treasury was given considerable 
attention by the Commission. One 
of the ways to accumulate a farm 
machinery replacement fund, it was 
pointed out, is in U. S. Defense 
Bonds. The Commission urged coun- 
try banks to encourage their farm- 
ers to pay their machinery deprecia- 
tion bill each year through Defense 
Bond purchases. 


Committee Statements 


While the proceedings of the Com- 
mission’s meeting cannot be covered 
fully here, brief quotations from 
statements of officers and committee 
chairmen are given below. They 
were selected by Dr. Van B. Hart, 
professor of farm management, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


Credit 


Commission Chairman W. W. 
Campbell, president, National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forest City: 
“Never before has there been a time 
when the banking fraternity needed 
to be more alert to the problems 
of farm credit today. 

“With higher labor costs in farm- 
ing and the consequent increase in 
mechanization of farming, more 
capital and more credit are needed 
for sound farm operations. 

“Farmers cannot cut costs as they 
formerly could. The Agricultural 
Commission has a job of getting 
across to country banks the need for 
a careful and complete study and 
checkup of the credit requirements 
of farmers in their areas and banks’ 
ability to handle them.” 


Soil Conservation 


Chairman Hubert P. Burdette, 
president, First National Bank, Mt. 
Airy, Maryland: 

“High cost of labor means using 
it efficiently. One way in which a 
farmer can increase the efficiency of 
his labor supply is by spending it on 
the good land—and by keeping that 
land good. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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NO GHOSTS 
ALLOWED 
IN THIS TOWN 


Perhaps you’ve heard 
about Herrin, Ill.,a town 
that wouldn’t let the ghosts move in. A few years 
ago Herrin was a prospering coal mining town. 
Then the inevitable happened . . . the coal started 
running out, and mine after mine shut down. 


The people of Herrin realized they had to find a 
way to bring dollars into town...a new and 
permanent way. They began a community drive 
with The Bank of Herrin taking an active part. 


It was decided to invite new industries to Herrin. 
To make the invitation attractive, local business- 
men contributed to a fund for the purchase of 
plant sites. These sites were turned over lock, 
stock and barrel to incoming manufacturers. 


Manufacturing is one of the mainstays of Herrin’s 
new-found prosperity. But ever on the lookout 
for new, permanent and profitable business, H. 
A. Whittenberg, cashier and trust officer of The 
Bank of Herrin and one of the guiding lights of 


Planning Herrin’s broiler business are Ben Gibbons, Purina Salesman (left), H. A. Whittenberg, 
cashier and trust officer of The Bank of Herrin, and Carl Cravens, Purina Dealer at Herrin, 


the growth campaign, has also promoted the 
agricultural interests of the community. 


He sees a good future in broiler raising and the 
bank is now lending money for the construction 
of broiler houses in the area. Further expansion 
is planned for the future. 


Says Mr. Whittenberg, “In Herrin we want new 
business that will grow with the community. 
We’re sure that the broiler industry will fit into 
this pattern.” 


Working with Mr. Whittenberg in building this 
broiler business are Carl Cravens, Purina Dealer 
at Herrin, and Ben Gibbons, Purina Salesman. 
These two are helping Mr. Whittenberg to hand- 
pick the men that will receive broiler loans. 


We like to point this out as another example of 
an aggressive banker working with the Purina 
Dealer and Purina Salesman to help bring added 
prosperity to the community through agriculture. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many communities are finding their 
Purina Dealer a good man to know. He and his 
employees contact farmers day in and day out. They 
know when the farmer needs banking service, they 
know when the banker has a good risk and a bad 
risk. If you have never discussed your services with 
your Purina Dealer, make it a point to do it soon. 


= If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your com- 


munity, find out about the opportunities of the Purina 
Franchise by writing Department C. 


1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Agricultural Commission 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“The big job in soil conservation 
is to get farmers to make use of the 
facilities for conserving and improv- 
ing the soil now available. There are 
two important ways in which bank- 
ers can do this. One is by sponsor- 
ing and promoting spectacular soil 
conservation demonstrations for the 
benefit of a large number of farm- 
ers; and the other is by finding the 
individual farmer who is doing a 
good job of soil conservation and 
pointing out his work to his neigh- 
bors.” 


Agricultural Lending Procedures 


Chairman William J. Kinnamon, 
executive vice-president and trust 
officer, The Hunterdon County Na- 
tional Bank, Flemington, New Jer- 
sey: 

“One thing badly needed by coun- 
try bankers is a source of clear and 
concise information concerning chat- 
tel mortgages.” 

(Mr. Kinnamon’s committee fa- 
vored the preparation in nontechni- 
cal language of a short summary of 
the applicable chattel mortgage laws 
of each state, plus a short commen- 
tary on practice under these laws.) 


Research in Agricultural Credit 


Chairman John H. Bloedorn, pres- 
ident, The Farmers State Bank, Fort 
Morgan, Colorado: 

“For the 11th consecutive year 
the Commission has collected data 


This is the program that crys- 
talized at the Roanoke meeting of 
the Commission: 

(1) Develop a livestock manual 
which should be built upon the pro- 
gram of the Livestock Committee. 
Cognizance should be given, also, to 
activating the livestock - grassland 
program, with a state planning con- 
ference and a local trade area plan- 
ning conference. 

(2) Make a study of chattel 
mortgages. This means reviewing 
the legal situation in each of the 48 
states referring to the chattel mort- 
gage laws. Forms for each state 
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Mennzss of the Agricultural Commission face a decision. Frank H. Jenne, vice- 


president and manager of Seattle-First National Bank, Yakima, Washington, 
brought two crates of apples from Washington and presented these to the Com- 
mission to be tasted and tested. Murray G. Via, vice-president of The First 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, countered the next day with two crates of 
Virginia apples so that the Commission could make a proper comparison. In the 
doorway at the right is Mr. Jenne. Facing him in the center is Mr. Via. 


on farm credit from banks and after 
summarizing it has distributed sum- 
maries to county key bankers. 

“The committee has prepared a 
special form for keeping a daily rec- 
ord of farm loans made by a bank 
and is enlisting the cooperation of 
a group of banks in trying out this 
improved form. 

“A survey of instruction on farm 
credit being given by our agricul- 
tural colleges indicates a great need 


The Commission Will Tackle These Projects 


should be secured. The review should 
cover the sufficiency of the laws af- 
fecting chattel mortgages in each of 
the states, with particular reference 
to their use in serving the credit re- 
quirements for farmers. 

(3) Bring up to date the manual, 
Farm Equipment Financing. Con- 
sideration should be given to the 
fact that the investment in equip- 
ment on the average farm ap- 
proaches on the average at least 50 
percent of the value of the land. This 
is up 10 percent from the low only 20 
years ago. The problem of credit in 
the handling of farm equipment is 


for making information on bank 
credit available to agricultural 
schools and colleges.” 


Research Projects Affecting 
Agricultural Credit 


This discussion was given by Nor- 
man J. Wall of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the USDA. 

Dr. Wall discussed various items 
of research now under way in these 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


something that needs the attention 
of state bankers associations and 
the Agricultural Commission. 

(4) Build a minimum farm credit 
file. This should be done through a 
committee represented by the chair- 
man of the agricultural committee 
of each state bankers association. If 
such a file is to be used it must have 
the approval of the state bankers 
associations. 

(5) Give wide publicity to the 
Treasury’s program entitled “A Farm 
Plan for Machinery Replacement.” 
This involves the plan of teaching 
farmers to set up reserves by the 
purchase of U. S. Defense Bonds. 
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In Our 


NEW HOME 


we can provide 
better service 


than ever 


On March 17th The Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Company moved 

into its spacious, new quarters 

in the 33-story Liberty Bank Building 
at the Northeast Corner of First 

and Robinson in Oklahoma City. 


Now, thanks to our enlarged facilities, 
we will be able to provide better 


service than ever. 


Our banker friends are cordially invited 
to visit us at their earliest opportunity. 
Once you have seen our modern, 

new banking quarters, you will 
understand why all of us at 

The Liberty National Bank and 

Trust Company are so proud of 

our new address. 


National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma City 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Rules on U. 5. Checks Payable in Philippines 


os of the number of fraudu- 
lent alterations in the amounts 
of U. S. Government checks mailed 
to the Philippine Islands in payment 
of certain United States obligations, 
the Treasury Department’s Fiscal 
Service has given BANKING a state- 
ment of facts and procedures to 
guide the banks in honoring checks 
issued to payees in the Philippines. 
The statement reads: 

“In order to cooperate with the 
Philippine Government in its efforts 
to keep United States Government 
checks out of the black market in 
that country and in an endeavor to 
prevent the fraudulent alteration of 
the amounts of such checks, the 
Treasury made arrangements in the 
latter part of 1950 under which cer- 
tain dollar checks in both paper and 


The Bank’s Partners 


A SHORT time ago, W. O. Osborn, 
president of The State Exchange 
Bank, Culver, Indiana, won acclaim 
for an address on “A Modern Coun- 
try Bank” at the New York State 
Bankers Association’s Farm Credit 
and Bank Operations Clinic in Syra- 
cuse. 

President Osborn has given BANK- 
ING a brief resume of the main 
theme of his address, which follows: 


SA SUCCESSFUL bank must be oper- 
ated on the principle of ‘The more 
you put in life, the more you take 
out.’ While it is true that the stock- 
holders of every bank furnish the 
capital which is the nucleus around 
which the institution is built, yet, 
when we realize how much depends 
on our customers and our employees, 
we are forced-to acknowledge that 
not only the stockholders, but the 
general public and the employees 
are vitally interested in every bank- 
ing institution. With this in mind, 
banks must realize that their in- 
stitutions cannot be successfully 
operated unless every interested 
group is considered a partner. 
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card form in favor of payees resid- 
ing in the Philippines are drawn on 
the Treasurer of the United States 
payable only at the Manila Branch 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

“Checks payable by the Manila 
Branch bear an inscription in red 
ink reading ‘Payable Only at the 
Manila Branch of the National City 
Bank of New York’ directly under 
the words ‘Treasurer of the United 
States.’ Accordingly, all checks 
bearing this red ink inscription can 
be paid only by the Manila Branch 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Checks containing this inscription 
will not be paid by the Treasurer of 
the United States in Washington. 
Some of the checks have been pre- 


“Few bankers realize that on a 
national average for every $70,000 
that stockholders have invested in 
banks, depositors have matched this 
sum with $1,000,000, which is self- 
evident of the interest which the 
depositors have in these institutions 
we know as banks. 

“Banks can be compared to hos- 
pitals in that the brick and stone 
which we use to make hospita!s 
would be worthless without someone 
capable and willing to operate them; 
so it is with banks. Great credit 
must be given to the faithful em- 
ployees who, after all, furnish the 
finishing touch which every bank 
must have if they are to succeed. 


Every Employee a Partner 


“It is my belief that bank em- 
ployees should be well paid and that 
every employee of a bank should be 
considered as a partner of the in- 
stitution. This has prompted the 
institution that I am connected with 
to not only pay a bonus to employees 
at the same rate on their annual 
salary, as we pay dividends to our 


sented recently to the Treasurer and 
payment was declined. 

“Under Philippine laws and for- 
eign exchange control regulations 
such checks may be cashed by the 
payees only for peso currency, ex- 
cept in the case of American citizens 
who desire to remit the dollar 
amount of such checks to the United 
States. In such cases, the Philippine 
Exchange Control has issued an au- 
thorization to the Manila Branch of 
the National City Bank of New York 
permitting it to remit to the United 
States in behalf of United States 
citizens, when requested, the dollar 
amount of checks issued in their 
names.” 

The Treasury letter was written 
by E. F. Bartelt, Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary. 


stockholders, but in addition to this 
we feed our employees two meals a 
day, without charge. 

“Every consideration should be 
given to persons who might be in 
need of loans, not only because you 
must make loans to get deposits, 
but because many times your bor- 
rowers of today become your de- 
positors of tomorrow. Many of our 
largest depositors of today were our 
borrowers during World Wars I 
and II. 

“Great care should be exercised 
in not making an excessive service 
charge and we should be willing to 
give the public as much service as 
possible instead of assuming that 4 
bank is entitled to more holidays 
and more time off than other busi- 
ness institutions operating in our 
community. 

“Every bank should realize that 
the termites of socialized banking 
are gnawing at the very heartstrings 
of our business and if we are to 
survive as individual bankers, it will 
be up to us to demonstrate our abil- 
ity to serve our customers one hun- 
dred percent.” 
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Cleared ... for action! 


When there’s a mountain of mail on your desk, your 
Gray AubocRAPH makes it disappear off your desk — 
pronto! You’re ready for profitable action sooner. 
Time studies show your paper work can move 30% 
faster with AUDOGRAPH. 

AupocRAPH allows both parts of the executive- 
secretary team to handle the work load at the most 
convenient time. You soundwrite conferences, re- 
ports, memos, letters, while your secretary is free to 
go about your business for you. 


aU KOGRAPH 


A wealth of AuDocRAPH time-saving features gets 
the job done better than can any other dictation sys- 
tem. One-lever control is all you need to operate. 
The flexible plastic disc holds an hour’s dictation — 
can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! The play- 
back dial lets you hear again what you’ve said — yet 
can’t scratch the disc. 

If you can use more working hours in the day, 
mail the coupon now. 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet U-4 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 

(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
Audograph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG U. S. PAT. OFF 


STREET 
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FICTITIOUS PAYEE 


Depositor's Surety Recovers from Bank 
which Paid Fictitious Payee Checks on 
Forged Endorsements. 


HEN a dishonest employee of 
Ws: insurance company office 

in Texas liberated some $13,- 
000 from his employer’s bank ac- 
count through the use of checks to 
fictitious payees, Texas’ Supreme 
Court was presented with three con- 
troversial aspects of the law gov- 
erning the employer’s right to re- 
cover from the bank. It decided 
them all in the employer’s favor. 

The crook in the piece, while em- 
ployed as claims manager in plaintiff 
company’s office, made a specialty 
of inducing the company to issue and 
deliver to him checks payable to per- 
sons to whom it was not indebted, 
in settlement of fake claims. These 
he graciously endorsed in the payee’s 
names and cashed, and then put the 
proceeds to work in his own behalf. 

His financial wizardry discovered, 
his employer recovered from its 
surety company on a policy insuring 
it against loss sustained through its 
employee’s dishonest acts, and then 
assigned to the surety its rights 
against defendant bank, which had 
paid the checks. The surety then 
sued the bank in the insurance com- 
pany’s name for the amount of the 
checks. 

The bank urged, among other de- 
fenses: (1) That by pursuing its 
remedy against the surety, plaintiff 
made an election between inconsis- 
tent remedies, thereby extinguishing 
its cause of action against the bank 
and leaving it with no action to as- 
sign; (2) that since the dishonest 
employee knew the payees were fic- 
titious, the checks, under the law, 
were payable to bearer, thus making 
the forged endorsements immate- 
rial; (3) that plaintiff’s action was 
brought too late, since a Texas 
statute bars a depositor from ques- 
tioning payment of an “unauthor- 
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ized” check after one year from the 
time it was paid. 

The Supreme Court decided, first, 
that plaintiff was not pursuing in- 
consistent remedies. It acknowl- 
edged that there was opinion to the 
contrary, but stated its preference 
for the reasoning of Pennsylvania’s 
Supreme Court: “It would be a novel 
proposition to hold that an insurance 
contract could reach out to indem- 
nify a stranger, in no way a party 
to the insurance, whose wrongful 
act caused the insurance company 
to pay the loss to the insured... . 
Such protection would be given with- 
out cost or contractual relation... . 
While ordinarily a double recovery 
for the same loss should not be per- 
mitted (and here it is not), the 
claim under which such rule is en- 
forced must be in the same right— 
so interrelated that a recovery from 
the one effects a hardship on the 
other which would not occur except 
for the recovery. No hardship was 
occasioned the bank by the insur- 
ance company paying. It has in its 
possession [plaintiff’s] money; it 
ought not to be a hardship to give 
it back.” 

The court dismissed the conten- 
tion that because the checks were 
“payable to the order of a fictitious 
or nonexisting person, and such fact 
was known to the person making it 
so payable,” they were payable to 
bearer under the negotiable instru- 
ments law. It noted another con- 
flict of opinion—on whether the 
knowledge necessary to make a 
check bearer-paper is that of the 
dishonest employee who procures it 
to be drawn to a fictitious person, or 
of the person who actually signs it, 
and cast its lot with those holding 
the latter view. (Texas has not en- 
acted the A.B.A.-recommended Fic- 
titious Payee Act, which makes a 
check to a fictitious payee payable 
to bearer if the payee’s fictitious 
character is known to the employee 
who supplies his name.) 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Fictitious Payee—Prudent Man Rule—Stop Payment—Joint Account 


Finally, the court decided that the 
checks in question were not “un- 
authorized” within the meaning of 
the one-year statute of limitations 
on claims based upon payment of 
“forged, unauthorized, raised or 
altered” checks. The statute, the 
court said, was intended to bar ac- 
tions founded upon “infirmities in 
canceled items which are discover- 
able upon examination,” and while 
a depositor can be expected to dis- 
cover a forgery of his own name, or 
that his check has been raised, he 
cannot be expected to discover from 
a canceled check that the payee is 
fictitious or that the payee’s en- 
dorsement has been forged. An “un- 
authorized” check within the mean- 
ing of the statute, said the court, is 
such a one as is drawn in the name 
of the depositor by an agent having 
no such authority. Liberty Mut. Ins. 
Co. v. First Nat. Bank. 245 S.W. 2d 
237. cf. Paton’s Digest, Forged 
Paper §§2A, 2B:17, 6, 9. 


PRUDENT MAN RULE 


On the theory that the legality of 
a trustee’s investment is governed 
by the law in force at the time it is 
made, Oklahoma’s Supreme Court 
has held that funds of a trust cre- 
ated prior to enactment of the Pru- 
dent Man Investment Statute in that 
state may be invested in accordance 
with the statute unless the creator 
of the trust had specifically re- 
stricted the investments his trustees 
might make. 

The “prudent man rule” was laid 
down in an 1830 decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts: “All that can be required of 
a trustee to invest, is, that he shall 
conduct himself faithfully and exer- 
cise a sound discretion. He is to ob- 
serve how men of prudence, discre- 
tion and intelligence manage their 
own affairs, not in regard to specula- 
tion but in regard to the permanent 
disposition of their funds, consider- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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More Protection for More People 


Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


HE importance of Life insurance and its re- 

lationship to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot effectively be 
portrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
figures can never adequately show human needs 
and their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
to try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
millions of people they represent and the mil- 
lions who benefit by the use of the services 
rendered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 
surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
itis a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
so unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
cash value .. . For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vault . . . Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency . . . Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . I have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but | know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that I do.” 


We were, of course, pleased to grant this 
unusual request. 


The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 


1951. This included payments of $141 ,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,G00 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 


Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


Bonds 
U.S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility . . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds of the Company’s develop- 
ment corporations R 


‘$2,289, 608, 948.99 
174,292,067.10 
67,686, 151.19 

-  600,924,947.28 
1,426,156,349.76 
- 3,012,453,404.33 


121,095,071.93 


Stecks . . . 
All but $16,499, 331 67 are preferred or ; guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties 
On farms 


'$1,745,033,573.75 
145,926,424.65 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $16,400,000.00 

in the aggregate) 

Housing projects and other real estate ac- 
quired for investment . 

Properties for Company use ; 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage | in- 
debtedness (of which $3,184,671.89 is 
under contract of sale) 


Loans on Policies 
Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


- $265,200,536.96 
45,070,016.26 


5,779,436.78 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


$7,692,216,940.58 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves 
This amount, which is determined | in accordance with legal 


$9,284,635,384.00 


requirements, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy 


benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 


615,163,380.00 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends left with the Company 
by beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in 


169,090,896.67 future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 


170,404,842.55 


Set aside for payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 


,890,959,998.40 to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


48,734,247.68 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims ‘that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 


299,649,990.00 


Other Policy Obligations . 


71,057,118.70 


Including premiums received in ‘advance and special 1 reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


447,060,539.27 


162,302,812.57 
149,471 ,380.68 
90 153,625.90 


. $10,900,906, 184, 07 


Special Surplus Funds 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


43,269,538.00 
9,000,000.00 

25,805,419.38 
. $10,268,069,930.31 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
« « « $103,883,000.00 
_528,953,253.16 


632,836,253.76 
. $10,900,906, 184.07 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $513,921,526.32 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 


Other Obligations” are $25,737,597.38. 


COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURAN 


Metropolitan Lif 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


CE COMPANY 


“Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9,284,703,206.00, and “All 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


e 


Gentlemen: 


Home Office: | MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD Orrice: 600 STOCKTON Street, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL 


April 1952 


Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1951. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
ing the probable income as well as 
the probable safety of the capital to 
be invested.” 

The rule has since been followed 
by the courts of Massachusetts and 
some other states as a yardstick for 
measuring the legality of invest- 
ments of trustees otherwise unre- 
stricted by the terms of a trust. In 
more recent years it has been 
adopted by statute in several other 
states which, like Oklahoma, previ- 
ously restricted trustees to invest- 
ments falling within the scope of 
statutes setting up “legal lists” of 


authorized investments for trustees. 
In re Flynn’s Estate, 237 P.2d 903. 


STOP PAYMENT ORDER 


Bank's Release Clause, Obtained for Con- 
sideration, Held Void as Against Public 
Policy. 

When a Pennsylvania Court held 
a release clause in a bank’s printed 
form of stop payment order unen- 
forceable for want of consideration, 
the bank caused to be added to the 
form the statement that the signer 
“agrees to be legally bound,” since 
it has been held that the defense of 
lack of consideration is not valid 


FIRST 1952 EDITION 


available 
now 


when an instrument contains this 
express language of the Uniform 
Written Obligations Act. 

However, when the amended stop- 
order form recently came before the 
same court, the release clause was 
again held unenforceable, this time 
on the grounds that it was against 
public policy, and therefore void. 

The clause provided that the bank 
should not be liable for failure to 
stop payment through inadvertence, 
accident, or oversight. The court 
held that it is a bank’s legal duty 
to exercise reasonable care not to 
pay a check upon which it has re- 
ceived adequate notice to stop pay- 
ment, and that an agreement to 
exonerate it from liability for fail- 
ure to perform this duty is against 
public policy. 

The decision, having been handed 
down by a lower court, the Court of 
Common Pleas, Lackawanna City, 
may be appealed. Thomas v. First 
Nat’l Bank, 20 L.W. 2370. cf. Paton’s 
Digest, Stopping Payment §§6,7. 


JOINT ACCOUNT 


Deposit in Two Names Act, Not Uniform 
Partnership Act, Governs Ownership of 
Partners’ Account. 

Partnership funds in a joint check- 
ing account become the sole prop- 
erty of the surviving partner on the 
death of the other partner by virtue 
of Vermont’s Deposit in Two Names 
Act, not because the Uniform Part- 
nership Act, in force in Vermont, 
provides that title to all partnership 
property vests in the surviving part- 
ner, Vermont’s Supreme Court has 
held. 

That state’s new banking act con- 
tains the A.B.A.-recommended De- 
posit in Two Names Act, permitting 
banks to pay joint accounts to sur- 
viving depositors, and a provision 
that, “the recital of the words ‘pay- 
able to either or to the survivor’ or 
words of like effect in the order cre- 
ating such account or signed by the 
person or persons furnishing the 
funds for such deposit shall be con- 
clusive evidence, as between the 
payees and their legal representa- 
tives, of the creation of an absolute 
joint account.” Its Uniform Part- 
nership Act provides that on the 
death of a partner his right in part- 
nership property vests in the surviv- 
ing partner. 

The court recived its opportunity 
to interpret the two statutes in this 
way: For several years the partner- 
ship funds of two cattle dealers, 
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Pelton and Dumas, were kept in Pel- 
ton’s checking account. Then the 
partners signed a signature card 
making this account payable to 
either or the survivor of them, and 
the depository bank changed the 
style of the account on its books to 
“w, H. Pelton or John H. Dumas, 
Special Account.” No new passbook 
was issued, the partners continuing 
to use the original deposit book, 
which bore on its cover the title 
‘Deposits of W. H. Pelton, Special.” 
Then Pelton died and Dumas closed 
out the account on the morning fol- 
lowing his death. Finally, the exec- 
utor of Pelton’s estate went to court 
to try to recover the funds with- 
drawn by Dumas. 

The court found, first, that the 
Uniform Partnership Act recognizes 
the right of partners to dispose of 
partnership property as they see fit, 
and provides that their agreed in- 
tentions control the disposition. But, 
said the court, where the partner- 
ship property in question is money 
in a joint account, the provisions of 
the banking act, not the partnership 
act, are controlling. Nevertheless, the 
court found no conflict between the 
provisions of the two acts, since the 
banking act also makes the intention 
and agreement of the parties con- 
clusive as to the disposition of funds 
in joint accounts. Accordingly, it 
held that when Pelton died the funds 
in the checking account became the 
sole property of Dumas. 

In deciding the case the court also 
had to meet the executor’s conten- 
tion that the title on the cover of 
the passbook determined ownership 
of the checking account. The title 
on a passbook is evidence of owner- 
ship, the court granted, but- held 
that it is not better evidence than 
the title by which the bank carries 
the underlying account on its books. 
Under the facts of the case, the 
court said, ownership of the account 
should be determined by the order 
creating the account, which was 
signed by both partners, and not by 
the deposit book. 

It might be noted that the A.B.A. 
Deposit in Two Names Act as orig- 
inally recommended and enacted in 
many states merely permits pay- 
ment to a surviving depositor and 
does not contain the added provision, 
quoted above, fixing title in him. 
Stroh v. Dumas, 84 A.2d 408. ef. 
Paton’s Digest, Deposits §15. 
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TAXATION 

A promissory note given by a 
corporation for a $1,000,000, 5-year 
bank loan will not be considered a 
corporate security liable to the Fed- 
eral stamp tax on corporate bonds, 
debentures, certificates of indebted- 
ness, and other securities merely 
because the loan was large and long- 
term, and was made upon the bor- 
rower’s agreeing to subject itself to 
restrictions typical of those usually 
found in corporate securities. 

The Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit pointed out, in 


effect, that just as the tax cannot 
be avoided by labeling a bond 
“promissory note,” so it cannot be 
imposed upon a note because the 
note considerably resembles a bond. 
However, the court laid down no 
rule for determining the taxability 
of any corporate security instrument 
in the future, but simply stated that 
liability for the tax cannot be deter- 
mined merely from the label that 
the parties to a particular instru- 
ment have attached to it. Belden 
Mfg. Co. v. Jarecki, 192 F.2d 211. 
J. R. VINCENS 
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Orher rganizations 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Know Your Bank 


IRGINIA’S Know Your Bank 

Week, scheduled for April 21 to 

26, is being dedicated ‘“‘to the 
ladies.” The VIRGINIA BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION reasons that, since the 
woman’s part in the financial life of 
her community is being more and 
more widely recognized—as shown 
by the spread of the “finance forum” 
idea, for example—appropriate sub- 
jects for attention during “‘the week” 


are women customers, women pros- 
The agricultural credit panel at the Missouri Bankers Association Twelfth Annual pects, women employees, and women 
Bank Management Conference. Left to right: Ray E. Miller, agricultural relations, hank officers 
Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; John H. Wagaman, president, Barton County => 4 
State Bank, Lamar; Jack H. McFarland, vice-president, First National Bank, West All promotion material—posters, 
Plains (moderator), and Bill M. Lamberson, vice-president, Commerce Trust folders, newspaper ads, open house 
Company, Kansas City. The panel discussed the agricultural outlook for Missouri, .. tati d h b 
particularly as it affects beef cattle, the effect of controls, and the farm credit ‘"V!taU0NS, and so on— ave been 


program of smaller banks given a feminine slant “to salute Vir- 

ginia women,” as the VBA puts it, 
“as family money managers, as effi- 
cient bank personnel.” 


* * * 


Tue MorRIs County (N. J.) 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has arranged 
for a Know Your Bank Week pro- 
gram from May 12 to 17, according 
to Edward M. Barnes, vice-president 
of the Morristown Trust Company 
and public relations chairman of the 
Morris County Bankers Association. 

The program will include school 
contests, talks to local clubs, lobby 
exhibits, bank tours, and, on the last 


The customer inventory panel of the Twelfth Annual Missouri Bankers Association day, an open house party at each 
Bank Management Conference held in Columbia, February 13, brought together 11 bank 
businessmen from as many business fields to give Missouri bankers an up-to-date : 
picture on customer inventory. 
Left to right: C. Frank Knox, executive vice-president and cashier, The Union New Mexico Secretary 
National Bank, Springfield; J. H. Brooks, regional manager, St. Louis Office, 
Doane Agricultural Services (livestock dealer); Harold Dinges, director, Soil Wooptan B. SAUNDERS has re- 
Products Sales, Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City (fertilizer industry 4 
dealer) ; Paul Sturgeon, factory manager, A. B. Chance Company, Centralia (user signed, because of poor health, as ex- 
H. F. Bank in Louis ecutive secretary of the NEW MEXICO 
moderator and organizer of the panel); J. L. Hamilton, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of sales, Granite City Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois (steel manufac- BANKERS ASSOCIATION. : 
turer); J. M. (Tom) Aliton, president, Allton Automobile Company, Columbia The NMBA executive committee 
(automobile and truck dealer); K. H. Dickson, Uregas Service, Inc., Moberly has named J. C. (Jack) Hester to 
(wholesale and retail dealer in consumer goods and appliances); Clyde Garvin, ‘ 
branch manager, John Fabick Tractor Company, Jefferson City (agricultural Succeed Mr. Saunders. 


F, Federal St. Louis ; The new association office will be 

an ur Christman, Christman Dry Goods Company, Joplin (dry goods merchant) 

(See page 130 for a story on an Illinois Bankers Association panel) ea ae West De Vargas Street, 
anta e. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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the Banker 


the Borrower 


and Lawrence 


A BANK LOAN based on inventory was first secured by 
Lawrence field warehouse receipts in 1914. 


Since that time, Lawrence receipts have secured the loans of some 
30,000 borrowers with banks throughout the 48 states. 


Our experience with a great variety of inventories, under peren- 
nially changing credit conditions, stands behind the service that 
Lawrence offers you today. 


Next time you find that inventory is a factor in a loan application, 
why not call the Lawrence office nearest you? Bankers throughout the 
country have been doing this for 38 years. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Drumm St. CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. NEW YORK, 72 Wall St. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Continued 


Bank Women 


Tue annual convention of the AS- 
SOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN will be 
held at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, from September 
25 to 28, according to an announce- 
ment by President Nancye B. Staub, 
who is assistant secretary and as- 
sistant trust officer of the Morris- 
town (N. J.) Trust Company. 

The general convention chairman 
is Sara Baylis Johnson, director of 
public relations and a director of the 
Bank of Rockville Centre (N. Y.) 
Trust Company. 


Ss. Cc. 


Tue KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION is distributing to members a 
folder entitled SSWC, to help reduce 
the success of bad check “opera- 
tors.” The cryptic title is an abbre- 
viation of the good advice: “Scru- 
tinize Strangers With Checks.” 

The 4-page folder lists five simple 
but effective precautions: (1) Don’t 
be hurried. (2) Have the check en- 
dorsed while you watch. (3) Com- 
pare the stranger’s signature with 
those on his credentials. (4) Write 
on the check his important physical 
features. (5) Write on his check 
some numbers from his ‘dentifying 
papers. 


Independent Bankers 


Tue INDEPENDENT BANKERS. AS- 
SOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
has elected Keith W. Clague to its 


Belford P. 
Atkinson 


Mr. Atkinson is the new executive man- 
ager of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
succeeding the late David M. Auch. He 
has been with the OBA 22 years—as 
assistant secretary, secretary, and man- 
aging editor of The Ohio Banker. He 
attended Ohio-Wesleyan University and 
spent 10 years with Scripps-Howard 
newspapers 
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Representatives of state bankers associations at the American Bankers Association 
Savings and Mortgage Conference. Left to right: Phil Perkins of the staff of the 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts; Percy B. Menagh, executive secretary, 
Savings Banks Association of New Jersey; William W. Wilson, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, and secretary, A.B.A. State Association Section; 
Kenneth McDougall, executive manager, Savings Banks Association of Massachu- 
setts; and Richard Rapport, executive manager, Connecticut Bankers Association 


presidency. Mr. Clague is cashier 
of the San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank. Other officers chosen by this 
organization of 67 independent 
banks in the southern California 
area are: vice-president, William C. 
Neary, vice-president, Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles; 
secretary-treasurer, Donald V. Mil- 
ler, vice-president and cashier, Union 
National Bank of Pasadena. 


S. C. Change 


Tue SouTH CAROLINA BANKERS 
<sSSOCIATION has changed its meet- 
ing place from Myrtle Beach to the 
Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston. 
The dates are still May 15 to 17. 


Schools, Forums 


Tus year’s session of the SCHOOL 
OF BANKING OF THE SOUTH will be 
held at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, from June 1 to 14, it 
has been announced by Orrin H. 
Swayze, director of the school and 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Jackson, Mississippi. 

A total of 125 banker-students 
will be admitted to the freshman 
class this year, school officials say, 
which will allow an increased en- 
rolment of bankers from outside the 
nine southern states whose bankers’ 


associations are cosponsors of the 
school. 


Driscoll 


Mr. Driscoll is president of the Idaho 
Bankers Association and president, First 
Security Bank of Idaho, N.A., Boise 


The end of the 1952 session will 
see the first graduation class re- 
ceive its diplomas; approximately 75 
students will have completed the 
three years of study at that time. 


* * * 


A FAVORABLE response is being 
made, according to MICHIGAN BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION Executive Manager 
Ralph Stickle, to the MBA’s plan for 
a school of banking for bank em- 
ployees under officer rank. A maxi- 
mum of 50 students can be enrolled 
for the first session. 


* * * 


Tue TWELFTH VIRGINIA BANKERS 
CONFERENCE will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
August 25 to 29. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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COMMERCIAL TELLERS MACHINES 
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less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. 
Get the facts from your Burroughs man today. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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offer Diversification in Investments 


National homes range in price from $7,000 to 
over $20,000 — from compact 2-bedroom mod- 
els to spacious 4-bedroom homes, some with 
2 bathrooms — fireplaces, porches, breezeways 
and garages. Thus Nationals appeal to every 
type of home owner. A portfolio of National 
Homes mortgages represents the utmost in di- 
versity of income levels among the mortgagors 
— still another reason why these loans are such 
sound investments. 


National Homes prefabricated panels 
and structural parts are commended by 
Parents’ Magazine as advertised therein. 


NATION'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF QUALITY HOMES AT 
THRIFT PRICES 


HOMES 


CORPORATION, Lafayette, Ind. 


EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Continued 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION is conducting its first com- 
prehensive lending conference in 
Harrisburg, April 8 and 9. The meet- 
ing will be under the direction of 
Lindley S. Hurff, general chairman 
of the PBA lending division and 
president of the First National Bank 
of Milton. Five major addresses and 
three panel discussions have been 
scheduled. This program will replace 
the PBA consumer credit conference 
of past years. 


* * * 


A 2-DAY CLINIC on consumer credit 
will be held by the NEW YORK STATE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION in New York 
City on April 3 and 4. It will be 
under the joint chairmanship of John 
B. Paddi, vice-president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 
City, and Richard F. Harrison, 
executive vice-president, First Trust 
& Deposit Company, Syracuse. 


PBA Questionnaire 


A QUESTIONNAIRE on five impor- 
tant bank subjects has been sent to 


members of the PENNSYLVANIA | 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION in order “to | 
build a program that our member- | 


ship cannot afford to miss,” accord- 


ing to John Kinneman, Jr., chairman | 


of the PBA convention committee. 

The questionnaire covers audit 
control of bank operations, person- 
nel, public relations, investments 
and “how you make money in the 


banking business,” and the trust de- | 


partment. Talks at the convention 
will be based on the replies to the 
questionnaire. 

Wornom Resigns 


R. F. BURKE STEELE, president of 


the VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, | 
has announced the resignation of 
secretary- | 


Marchant D. Wornom, 
treasurer, effective May 31, 1952. 


Concurrently, Giles H. Miller, Jr., | 
chairman of the trustees of the Vir- | 


ginia Bankers Association Insurance 
Trust Fund, has announced Mr. 
Wornom’s resignation as secretary 
for the trustees, effective on the 
same date. Mr. Wornom has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant to 
the president of Sweet Briar Col- 


lege, Sweet Briar, Virginia. He will | 
begin his duties with that school as | 


of June 1. 


April 1952 


New COPYFLEX system 
saves Tax Return time! 


The revolutionary new BRUNING 
CopyFLex TAX RETURN SYSTEM 
saves hours... even days...in pre- 
paring returns. 


Your “worksheet” can be your 
tax return and, within minutes, you 
can get all the error-proof, low- 
cost, exact copies you need without 
any typing or proofreading. 

Tax authorities of bank and ac- 
counting groups worked with 
Bruning in devising this new time- 
and trouble-saving system of pre- 
paring corporation, fiduciary, indi- 
vidual, excess profits, and many other 
tax returns. Leading banks and ac- 


counting firms already are using 
the COPYFLEX Tax Return System 
and enjoying its economies. 


Why hire special, costly statistical 
typists for tax work when you need 
no typing at all with COPYFLEX? 
Save this expense ... and speed pro- 
duction of completed returns and 
copies as well. 


Get the full story. Mail the coupon. 


\BRUNING ) 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


— CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 


Dept. W42 


COPYFLEX “50” is easy to op- 
erate, handles large volume of 
tax return copies fast. 


Teterboro, N. J. 


Please give me full details on how to speed tax work via the Bruning 
Copyfiex Tax Return System. 
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BANKING NEWS 


G.S.B. Gets Seven 
New Faculty Men; 
Lecturer Is Added 


Introduced at Joint 
Faculty-Alumni Meet 


Seven new members of the 
faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking were in- 
troduced at the annual or- 
ganization meeting of the 
faculty on March 15 at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City. 

The new members are: J. 
C. Dockeray, director, Eco- 
nomic and Production Re- 
search Division, Office of 
Small Business, U. S. De- 
partment. of Commerce; 
Robert M. Lovell, vice-presi- 
dent, ‘The Hanover Bank, 
New York; Earl S. MacNeill, 
vice-president, Irving Trust 
Company, New York; Har- 
old J. Marshall, executive 
vice-president, Manufactur- 
ers National Bank of Troy, 
N. Y.; George C. Robinson, 
assistant vice-president, Fi- 
delity - Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; Ar- 
thur T. Roth, Franklin 
National Bank, Franklin 
Square, N. Y.; and Leonard 
T. Scully, assistant vice- 
president, United States 
Trust Company, New York: 

Messrs. Dockeray, Roth, 
and Marshall will lecture to 
commercial banking classes. 
Messrs. Lovell, MacNeill, 
Robinson, and Scully will 
lecture in trusts. 


Luncheon 

The ~ faculty conference 
opened with a luncheon, fol- 
lowed by individual meetings 
of the faculty groups in each 
of the school’s four major 
fields — commercial banking, 
savings management, invest- 
ments, and trusts. Plans for 
the forthcoming summer res- 
ident session are made at 
these meetings. This year’s 
session is June 16-28 at Rut- 
gers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Recently added as a special 
lecturer is Marten Gains- 
brugh, chief economist of the 
National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. who will speak 
to the freshman orientation 
class on “Business Indica- 
tors.” Five other new special 
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J. C. Dockeray 


Earl S. MacNeill 


Robert M. Lovell 


Harold J. Marshall 


lecturers for the 1952 ses- 
sion were announced in 
BANKING, February 1952. 

The faculty conference 
was followed by a reunion of 
the school’s alumni. The com- 
mittee in charge of this 
year’s affair was made up of 
bankers from the New York 
area who are graduates of 
the class of 1950. 

A general meeting of the 
alumni was addressed by Dr. 
Raymond Rogers, professor 
of Banking, New York Uni- 
versity, on the future trends 
in interest rates. Morris A. 
Schapiro, president of M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., New York, 
spoke on the need for addi- 
tional capital in the banking 
business. Robert W. Sparks, 
president of the Metropoli- 
tan Group of G.S.B. alumni, 
and first vice-president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, told 
his experiences in connection 
with the recent British-Amer- 
ican savings meeting in 
London. 

A social hour and dinner 
followed. 


Capacity Enrolment 
Enrolment of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking con- 
tinues at capacity—1,000. It’s 
too early to say exactly, but 
indications are that 126 of 


the registrants will be in the 
Savings Management classes; 
143 will be Trust majors; 82 
will be majoring in Invest- 
ments; the balance, about 
649, will major in Commer- 
cial Banking. 

Since the founding of the 
School in 1935, 2,846 bank 
officers have been graduated. 
Of these, 1,771 were Com- 
mercial Banking majors; 344 
majored in Investments; 271 
in Savings Management 
(this course has not been a 
part of the curriculum from 
the date of the founding of 
the school); 460 in Trusts. 


Credit Conference 
Proceedings Ready 


The Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American 
Bankers Association has pub- 
lished in book form the en- 
tire proceedings of the 4th 
National Credit Conference 
held in Chicago on Dec. 3-5. 

The volume includes all the 
speeches given, the program, 
registration list, and the sur- 
vey of banker opinion on the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program. 

This book was sent to every 
registrant. Additional copies 
may be purchased through 
the Commission. 


Extension of Defense 
Production Act |s 
Favored By A.B.A. 


Statement Is Given 
to Senate Committee 


Extension of the provi- 
sions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, permitting the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program and the V-Loan 
Program to continue past 
their present expiration on 
June 30, was urged upon the 
Senate Banking and Cur. 
rency Committee by the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ation in a _ statement filed 
with the Committee. The 
statement, made in behalf of 
the Association by Kenton R. 
Cravens, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, was accompanied by a 
request that the A.B.A. be 
permitted to submit addi- 
tional testimony at hearings 
before the Committee on 
these and other features of 
Senate Bill 2645, which would 
extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 


Oral Testimony 

Mr. Cravens, who is the 
A.B.A.’s_ representative on 
the national Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee and 
also chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Subcommittee on 
Financing of Defense Con- 
tracts, said that although the 
statement was limited to the 
Credit Restraint and V-Loan 
programs, he would like to 
present oral testimony on 
other provisions of the act 
of interest to bankers as well 
as elaborate on these two. 

The written statement was 
sent to Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank, chairman of the 
Committee, in answer to his 
request that those who de- 
sired to be heard by the Com- 
mittee submit such a state- 
ment in advance. 

“The Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program,” the state- 
ment said, “was undertaken 
under Section 708 of the act 
by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve Svs- 
tem under direction of the 
President and the principal 
private lenders of the coun- 
try. The delicate balance 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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W. Espey Albig, 
Former A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager, Dies at 75 


Was Secretary of 
Savings Division 


W. Espey Albig, former 
deputy manager and secre- 
tary of the Savings Division 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, died February 21, 
following an operation at a 
hospital in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. He was 75 years old 
and had been retired since 
December 31, 1942. 

Mr. Albig, well known to 
bankers throughout the 
United States, was born near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. After being 
graduated from West Vir- 
ginia University, he did 
postgraduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Harvard, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was a teacher 
and became principal of 
schools in Bellevue, Pa. 
From 1918 to 1923 he was 
a field manager for the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

From 1923 to 1942 he was 
deputy manager of the 
A.B.A. Besides his responsi- 
bility as secretary of the Sav- 
ings Division, he was also 
secretary of the Commerce 
and Marine Commission and 
Organization Committee. 

On his retirement from 
the A.B.A. in 1942, Mr 
Albig moved to the farm at 
Wassaic, N. Y., which he 
bought some years ago. 

Surviving are his widow, 


Agnes Bragdon Albig; two | 
sons; a brother, a sister, and | 


three grandchildren. 


M. H. Malott 


Former Treasurer 


M. H. Malott, a former 
(1937-38) treasurer of the 


American Bankers Associa- | 


tion, died on February 18. 
He was chairman of the 
board of the Citizens Bank, 
Abilene, Kan., which he had 
helped found in 1885. 
was active in many civic af- 
fairs, was a past president 


of the Kansas Bankers Asso- | 


ciation, a past master of his 
Masonic lodge, and ‘had 
served for 50 years as city 
treasurer. 

Mr. Malott was for many 
years on the Agricultural 
Commission of the A.B.A. He 
is survived by his wife and 
by a son, Deane, president of 
Cornell University. 


April 1952 


He | 


A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans in meeting at Edgewater Park, Mississippi, 


February 25 and 26 


Left to right: Walter W. Schroeder, vice-president, The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans; Dunlap C. Clark, president, Central Bank, Oakland, California; S. Guernsey 
Jones, vice-president, National Newark & Essex Banking Company, Newark, New Jersey; 
William Powers, A.B.A. deputy manager and director of Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions; George B. Ward, secretary, Committee on Service to War Veterans; Walter T. Robin- 
son, chairman, Citizens State Bank, Donellson, lowa; Edwin P. Neilan, vice-president and 
secretary, Security Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware; Lester Gibson, A.B.A. deputy 
manager, director of News Bureau; Earl B. Schwulst, chairman and president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; Charles T. O’Neill, Jr.. A.B.A. Washington Office; John B. 
Mack, Jr., A.B.A. deputy manager, director Public Relations Council; Frank H. Jenne, 
vice-president and manager, Seattle-First National Bank, Yakima, Washington; and Edwin 
H. Burkle, vice-president, Society for Savings, Hartford, Connecticut 


Defense Production 
Extension Favored 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
presently existing between 
deflationary and inflationary 


| 
| 


forces warrants its continu- | 


ance. Experience demon- 


strates that this machinery, | 


which possesses great flexi- 
bility, can successfully 
fluence the proper use of 


in- | 


credit in agriculture, indus- | 


try, 
period of emergency. Selec- 
tive or qualitative controls 
do not lend themselves read- 
ily to the existing situation 


since we have a parallel need | 
for money for defense, and | 


their basic concept is 
sidious and dangerous. 

“Under Section 301 of the 
present act, the President 
through the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 


in- 


System reactivated the V- | 
Loan Program which proved | 
| successful 
| War II. This program aids 


during World 


in making available through 
private financial institutions 
to prime contractors and 
subcontractors, both large 
and small, the 


Government procurement 
contracts. The full impact of 
the Government’s 
program has not yet been 


felt and is not likely to be | 


for some months to come. 
“The continuance of these 

two programs, therefore, is 

desirable for stabilizing our 


existing economy and for | 


financing the manufacture, 
distribution, and servicing of 
these materials needed for 
our national defense and se- 
curity.” 


financing | 
needed in order to perform | 


defense | 


and commerce in this | 


Departmental Conference Leaders Named 


Leaders for the five de- 
partmental conferences to be 
held during the annual con- 
vention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking in Hous- 
ton, Texas, on June 2-6, have 
been announced by President 
Alton P. Barr, vice-president 
of the Security Commercial 
Bank, Birmingham. 

The conference leaders: 

Edward J. Damstra, cash- 
ier, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Company. Chicago, 
Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference, June 3. 

Charles W. Hamilton, vice- 
president and trust officer, 


Fifth Revision of 
BankInsurance Digest 
Is In Fourth Printing 


Demand for the fifth re- | 
vision of the Digest of Bank | 


Insurance, published by the 
Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, 


its fourth printing since its 
issuance last November. 
The Digest was published 


originally in 1941 and the | 
fifth revision brought it up- | 
to-date with respect to im- | 


portant improvements made 


in bankers blanket bonds. 
The 1950 blanket bond cover- | 
age of 13,150 banks is out- | 


lined in the chapter on “How 
Much Blanket Bond?” 


Chapters on safe deposit | 


insurance and mail insur- 
ance were revised along with 
comments on insurance ap- 
plicable to consumer instal- 


_ment credit. 


has | 
sent the revised edition into | 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, Trust 
Business and _ Investments 
Conference, June 3. 

William R. Chapman, vice- 
president, Midland National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Credits 
Conference, June 4. 

Frank M. Dana, vice- 
president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, Bank Man- 
agement and Operations Con- 
ference, June 5. 

Edmund B._ Welshans, 
president, Normandy State 
Bank, Normandy, Mo., Busi- 
ness Development and Adver- 
tising Conference, June 5. 


| Cleveland Bid for 
| 1953 Convention 
| Accepted, Says Barr 


The invitation of Cleveland 
Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking to hold 
the 50th Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Institute in 
Cleveland in June 1953 was 
accepted by the A.I.B.’s Ex- 

ecutive Council at its recent 
| midwinter meeting, accord- 
ing to Alton P. Barr, presi- 
dent. Mr. Barr is also vice- 
president of the Security 
Commercial Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

This convention will com- 
memorate the first Institute 
convention held in Cleveland 
in 1908, three years after 
the A.I.B.’s founding. 


Periodically the Digest, 
printed in loose-leaf form, is 
brought up-to-date. 
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The Instalment Credit 
Conference of the 
American Bankers As- 


sociation in Chicago on 


March 24-26 will be re- 
ported in BANKING’S 


next issue. 


Women a “Public’’ 
Mrs. Holbrook Tells 
FPRA Conference 


credit bankers 
are overlooking a good bet if 
they fail to consider women 
as a “public,” Ottilee D. Hol- 
brook, cashier of The Na- 
tional Bank of Geneva, New 
York, told the regional con- 
ference of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association in 
New York. 


Mrs. Holbrook, who is the 
officer in charge of her bank’s 
consumer loan department, 
conducted a nationwide sur- 
vey and found that 78 per- 
cent of the women who re- 
plied to her questionnaires 
have some income of their 
own — ranging the 
farmer’s wife’s egg check to 
income from annuities and 
estates. She found further 
that women take their banks 
and banking seriously (as 
witness the success of the 
women’s finance forums) ; 
that they expect to be treated 
with the same interest and 
dignity as would be afforded 
a man; that they don’t want 
to be talked down to. 


It would seem apparent, 
she concluded, that some bank 
advertising should be planned 
to convince the woman that 
“your bank is her bank.” And 
most advertising would re- 
quire little special attention 
to this end. In cartoon-type 
ads, she said, it would be 
easy to include a woman, a 
mother and her family, or 
husband and wife, as the 
message might dictate. This 
is true, too, of direct mail 
folders; and it has proved 
successful to “periodically 
send direct mail advertising 
addressed to women.” 
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More and more loan ap- 
plications are originated by 
women, Mrs. Holbrook noted. 
Many borrow on their own 
signatures. Others make all 


the arrangements at the bank | 


while their husbands are 
working, then take the forms 
home for signing. 


Not only does the woman, 
in most cases, have some in- 
come of her own but she must 
be considered also as _ the 
“sub-head” of her family, 
Mrs. Holbrook declared. 
“Who do you think wants— 
and promotes the idea that 
—a new refrigerator would 
not be just desirable but an 
economy? Who do you think 
wants — and promotes the 
idea of—the necessity to 
good family life of the many 
other household appliances? 
Who do you think realizes 
the importance and promotes 
the idea of needed home re- 
pairs and improvements?” 

Advertising alone will not 
convince the woman cus- 
tomer to make your bank her 
bank, Mrs. Holbrook de- 
clared in advancing a theory 
that “has nothing to do with 
women at all. The theory 
embodies just this: The es- 
sence of good credit-granting 
isn’t just the three C’s—it 
is putting yourself (as a 
credit grantor) into the posi- 
tion of and on the level of 
the applicant. You can’t see 


Consumer Credit 


News and Comment from Our Consumer Credit Department and Other Sources 


his or her problem otherwise. 
You don’t need a diploma 
from a public relations school 
—you just need to be hu- 
man!” 


John C. Biggins— 


J OHN C. BIGGINS, vice-presi- 
dent of County Bank and 
Trust Company, Paterson, 
told the conference 
that “most merchandise and 
products are sold _ today, 
rather than bought,” and 


| that in many areas the “ratio 


| 


of dealer-sold credit is higher 
than direct-borrowing-to-buy 
types of credit.” 

Mr. Biggins said that when 
a customer has purchased 
with dealer-originated credit 
he is apt to seek renewal 
funds or new funds at the 
bank where his payments 
have been made. “It thus 
behooves every bank,” he 
said, “to recognize this trend 
and gear its services and per- 
sonnel to welcome the re- 
newal offering. In many in- 
stances it may be the first 
time that customer entered 
your bank for any reason— 
previous transactions and 
payments having been ser- 


| viced through the mail.” 


John B. Paddi— 


Banxms can be proud of 
the fact that of all lending 


| Who Should Spend Our Money? | 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
CONTROL 


You 
CAN'T AFFORD 
TO BUY THE 
THINGS YOU 
NEED ON 
INSTALLMENTS 
-|T MIGHT CAUSE 
INFLATIONZ, 
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and financing agencies they 
are the ones who are serving 
the major portion of the 
credit needs of their com. 
munities, John B. Paddi, vice. 
president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, 
told the conference. 

“If we bankers,” he con. 
tinued, “are to maintain our 
competitive position — and 
merit public esteem—we must 
constantly strive to improve 
and expand the quality of 
our service. ... 

“Advertising will bring 
prospects in; but whether 
they will stay, become cus- 
tomers, and get to like us de- 
pends on the sincerity of our 
reception, what we have to 
offer, and how simply and 
quickly we give satisfaction.” 


Thesis Helpful 
to Bank Operating 
or Control Officer 


Bas operating or control 
officers will be interested in 
a thesis condensed in Pres- 
ent Day Banking 1952 on 
“Instalment Loan Discount,” 
by H. B. Hassinger, auditor 
of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Mr. Hassinger 
gives the why and the how 
of computing, interpreting, 
accruing, and refunding dis- 
count charges on instalment 
loans. 


Author’s Own Abridgement 


This is an abridgement by 
the author of a thesis sub- 
mitted as a requirement of 
graduation from The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, and 
is one of 27 such condensa- 
tions appearing in the book. 
All were selected for distribu- 
tion by the Library of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The subheadings appearing 
in the book’s index give a 
pretty good clue to the con- 
tent of Mr. Hassinger’s 
thesis: Discount in terms of 
yield; direct and constant 
ratio methods; average time 
outstanding; practical signif- 
icance of direct and constant 
ratio methods; principal and 
charge; accruals, rebates, 
and extension fees. Numerous 
formulas, examples, and fac- 
tor tables are included. 
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TRUST SERVICE 


News and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


5 Trust Theses in 
Present Day Banking 


Fre Graduate School of 
Banking theses on trust sub- 
jects are condensed in Present 
Day Banking 1952, published 
last month by the American 
Bankers Association. 

The new edition contains 
27 condensations of theses 
selected for the A.B.A. li- 
brary from those submitted 
by the class of 1951. 

The trust theses are: 


Author: Robert Benjamin, 
assistant trust officer, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New 
York; subject: “Discretion- 
ary Powers of Distribution 
Exercised by Trustees”; syn- 
opsis of content: Cycle of 
controls, exercise by the trus- 
tee, life beneficiary v. re- 
mainderman, consideration of 
beneficiary’s other resources, 
earning capacity disregarded, 
interpretation of terms by 
the courts, joint powers with 
others, court exercise and in- 
tervention, seeking advance 
court approval, succession to 
powers, improper exercise- 
surcharge, delegation, indefi- 
nite tests, charitable remain- 
der estate tax deductions, 
discretionary trusts and their 
income tax features, “sprin- 
kling,” a tax consideration, 
application of procedure, fac- 
tors determining procedure, 
a procedure that works, in- 
formation for the record, a 
statement of policies, and 
conclusion. 


iether: Charles Mitchell 
Bliss, vice-president, Bank of 
New York Fifth Avenue 
Bank, New York; subject: 
“The Increase in Cotrustee- 
ships”; synopsis of content: 
Minimizing resultant prob- 
lems, if agreement is lacking, 
assignment of duties, and 
personal relationships with 
beneficiaries. 


J. D. Buckman, Jr., 
assistant trust officer and as- 
sistant cashier, Fort Worth 
(Texas) National Bank; sub- 
ject: “Community Property 
in Texas Estates”; synopsis 
of content: Brief history of 
Texas law, laws in general, 
wife’s right of control, com- 
munity liability, determining 
ownership status, status fixed 


April 1952 


| Better: 


A.B.A. Trust Conferences customarily draw a large num- 
ber of state bankers association officers. The recent Mid- 
winter Conference in New York is a good illustration 
of this. Fifty-seven executive managers, executive secre- 
taries, secretary-treasurers, and assistant secretaries were 


registered from 44 states. 


There’s no tabular record 


of other association officials who may have attended. 


At the Conference, left to right. 


C. E. Orcutt, assistant 


secretary, A.B.A. Trust Division; R. A. Wilson, senior 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia, and 
vice-president, Trust Division; Robert U. Frey, assistant 


vice-president, 


Pennsylvania Company, 


Philadelphia, 


secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s Trust 
Division, and secretary, Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; W. G. Cleaver, vice-president and 
trust officer, First National Bank and Trust Co., New 
Haven, and chairman, Trust Divison’s Committee on 
Costs and Charges; W. E. Anderson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, chairman, 
Trust Division’s Committee on Taxation, and ex officio 
member of A.B.A.’s Committee on Taxation 


at acquisition, conversion to 
separate property, status of 


life insurance, status of lia- | 
reimbursement | 
claims, other problems, and | 


bilities, 
need for legislation. 


Walter R. Hagey, 


assistant secretary of the | 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company; subject: “Trust 
Business Development Or- 
ganization”; synopsis of con- 
tent: Management, a full- 


used, crediting and evaluat- 
ing new business, personnel, 
internal organization, estate 
planning, prospective cus- 
tomers, new-business meet- 
ings, relations, records, the 
proper information sheet, 
and compensation arrange- 
ments. 


Morton Smith, 
vice-president, Girard Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; swb- 
ject: ‘*‘Considerations in 
Trust Fund Investment”; 
synopsis of content: Histori- 
cal background, prudent man 
rule and legal list, language 
conferring a discretionary 
power, retention of nonlegals 
in restrictive trusts, signifi- 


| acquiescence, 


gence of Taylor Case, neg- 
ligence in discretionary 
trusts, diversification, corpo- 
rate trustees’ own stock, off- 
setting losses with profits, 
prudent man 
rule and the corporate trus- 
tee, influence of the sur- 
charge risk on investment 


| policies of corporate trustees, 


and conclusion. 


Best Trust Prospects | 


time job, salary basis widely | °* 


president of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, at 
the New York regional con- 
ference of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association. The 
general theme of the confer- 


ence was “Making Public Re- | 


lations Pay.” Mr. Heath’s 
topic was “The Trust De- 
partment—How It Can Sup- 
plément the New, Business 
Efforts of the Commercial 
Department, and Vice 
Versa.” 

About three-quarters of the 


new trust business, year by | 


— is general agree- 
| ment that the present satis- 
fied customers of our bank- 
| ing department are our best 
| prospects for trust service,” 
| said William O. Heath, vice- 


year, comes from present cus- 
tomers of the bank, Mr. Heath 
said. In answer to a question 
as to whether a conscious ef- 
fort is made to train banking 
officers to recognize trust 
prospects and in getting them 
into the trust department, he 
said that “the best measure 
of our banking officers is that 
they have made their own 
estate plans which helps 
them to recognize trust pros- 
pects when they see them at 
their desks.” 


Conmmume on this point, 
he said another practical way 
to train banking officers is 
“to get a good trust prospect 
for each and run him through 
the mill. Let the banking of- 
ficer see what the trust de- 
partment does step by step 
and let him see how we are 
tieing that customer closer to 
him.” 

The Harris Trust has a 
monthly new business bulle- 
tin called “On the Production 
Line” which goes to every 
employee in the bank with 
the production record of each 
svelled out for all to see. 
“When it arrives at our 
desks,” said Mr. Heath “the 
wheels of progress grind to a 
swift stop. Then the wheels 
resume as if they had been 
re-oiled and greased.” Harris 
also circulates a biweekly 
summary of new banking 
business. 

(For additional points 
made by Mr. Heath, see 
page 59.) 


Cost of Dying 


CTH High Cost of Dying” 
was discussed recently by 
Prof. Robert I. Mehr and 


| Alice C. Kirkpatrick, instruc- 


tor in business law, in Cur- 
rent Economic Comment, 
published at the University 
of Illinois. 

These writers point out 
that the larger the estate, the 
greater the shrinkage. 

Contributing factors: Loss 
of superior investment man- 
agement when estates change 
hands and necessity for 
changed investment policy to 
meet need for cash income. 

“Although it may be pleas- 
ant enough to live expen- 
sively,” they conclude, “cer- 
tainly nothing can be gained 
by dying that way.” 
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Curtail FNMA, Says 


Mortgage Committee 


I MMEDIATE curtailment of 
the activities of the Federal 
National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and its restoration to its 
original function as an emer- 
gency stand-by organization, 
was recommended by the 
Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, at an executive session 
of the committee in New 
York last month. 

Wendell T. Burns, senior 
vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, and chairman of the 
Committee, made this state- 
ment on FNMA on behalf of 
the Committee: 

“The FNMA was original- 
ly created as an emergency 
stand-by organization in the 
field of secondary mortgage 
financing, but its activities 
have been so expanded that 
it has frequently become a 
dangerous instrument of in- 
flationary speculation. We, 
therefore, recommend its ul- 
timate termination and the 
immediate curtailment of its 
activities to the end. that it 
shall be restored to its orig- 
inal function as an emer- 
gency stand-by organization. 
We believe this would be ac- 
complished and the potential 
burden on the Federal Trea- 
sury would be greatly less- 
ened, even in the defense 
areas, if the interest rates 
on Government insured and 
guaranteed mortgage loans 
should be allowed to seek 
their level in a free market.” 


O N the subject of economic 
controls, the Mortgages Com- 
mittee said it believes eco- 
nomic controls, are unde- 
sirable, “but if and when 
Congress thinks controls are 


necessary in the regulation | 
of real estate credit, we be- | 


lieve such control should be 
vested in the Federal Reserve 
Board and should not be 
weakened or impaired by dis- 
persal among the Federal 
Housing Administration, Vet- 
erans Administration, Public 
Housing Authority, or other 
Government agency.” 


Unpegging of interest 


rates to permit a freer play | 
of the law of supply and de- | 
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; mand, support of the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram, and mortgage interest 
rates sufficient to compensate 
for added risks to investing 
institutions in defense hous- 
ing areas were called for by 
the Committee. 


GIs Liable on 
Mortgage Transfers 


who sell their | 


homes and let the purchasers 
assume the 4 percent GI 
loans, remain personally re- 
sponsible for the payment of 
the loan, according to a re- 
cent warning of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

VA said World War II vet- 


| vestors. will 


erans should not sell their 
property without making cer- 
tain that their interests are 
protected. The best way to do 
that, VA stated, is to have 
the purchaser pay cash or 
arrange a loan in his own 
name. 

However, a veteran selling 
his property with the GI 
loan intact runs the risk of 
later having to pay all or 
part of the debt resulting 
from a default by the new 
owner. 


Rate Freeze Retards 
Defense Housing 


Tue current “boom is get- 
gram is being seriously ham- 
pered and the veterans’ home 
loan program greatly retard- 
ed because the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to main- 
tain a rigid “freeze” on 
interest rates for Federal 
Housing Administration in- 
sured mortgage loans and 


Veterans Administration | 


guaranteed loans while the 
entire money market has 
moved to a higher level in 


Toe current “boom is get- 


the past year, says Aubrey | 


M. Costa, president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, and presi- 
dent, Southern Trust & Mort- 
gage Company, Dallas. 


“These rates should be in- | 
creased so that private in- | 


again be at- 


tracted to the Government | 


programs,” he said. “An in- 
crease in these rates to 
match those now obtainable 
from corporate securities will 


produce funds from private | 


sources to complete the pres- 


| 


Housing and Mortgage Credit 


News and Comment from Our Saving and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


ent defense housing program 
and provide opportunities for 
veterans to purchase homes. 
Present FHA and VA rates 
are not now effective because 
they are not competitive with 
rates which investors can 
secure in other types of in- 


| vestments—and large inves- 


tors have a responsibility to 
invest policyholders’ and de- 
positors’ funds on the most 
advantageous terms they 
can.” 


Roy Wenzlick 


Forecasts for °52 


and deflation- 


ary forces operating in the 
U. S. economy at the present 
time will just about balance 
each other to produce a 
rather level trend in 1952, in 
the opinion of Roy Wenzlick, 
real estate analyst of St. 
Louis. One thousand Cleve- 
land real estate board mem- 
bers and guests attended the 
seventh annual meeting of 
builders and realtors, spon- 
sored by the Society for Sav- 
ings in the City of Cleveland, 
to hear Mr. Wenzlick fore- 
cast real estate trends in 


| 1952. 


Tracing the marriage rate, 
Mr. Wenzlick forecasts a 
drop in marriages in 1957 


| and 1958 which will result in 


| dous real estate and building 


a reduced demand for new 
housing, furniture, and other 
things for which the mar- 
riage peak of 1946 and 1947 
created a shortage. And then, 
he says, we shall see a very 
peculiar thing happen. He 
predicts a rapid rise in mar- 
riages, reaching a peak in 
about 1967, at which time he 
foresees “a period of tremen- 


boom in the United States.” 


ting tired; it already has 
lasted four and a half years 
longer than the next longest 
boom we have had in the last 
100 years,” says Mr. Wenz- 
lick in an analysis of booms 
and depressions in the last 
100 years. In that period, he 
said, “we have had 12 gen- 
eral business booms.” In the 
same period “we have had 
six real estate booms... the 
present boom has lasted now | 


for eight and a half years.” 
Mr. Wenzlick urged his 
listeners to take advantage | 


of the borrowed time afford- 
ed by the Korean War to get 
in a sound position and to 
consolidate their properties. 
“IT don’t expect any great 
changes of any sort this 
year,” he said, “and therein 
I think lies a real opportu- 
nity. If I owned marginal 
properties, properties that 
might be all right but prob- 
ably aren’t, I would certainly 
dispose of them during this 
period. I would use the money 
I got from selling those prop- 
erties to pay down my mort- 
gages on the other properties 
that I continued to hold. On 
the other hand, if I owned 
some good properties, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t sell them but I 
would try to get my mort- 
gage position as conservative 
as I could possibly get it.” 


ie a discussion of construc- 
tion costs, Mr. Wenzlick said 
there would be a substantial 
drop in the number of hous- 
ing units built in 1952; that 
lumber will drop in price; 
metals will increase; and 
that wage rates in the build- 
ing trades will go up slightly. 

Since contractors will keep 
their best men with high pro- 
ductive capacity and let inef- 
ficient men go, he doesn’t 
feel that the over-all labor 
cost of building will increase. 

“If building costs stay 
fairly constant during this 
year,” said Mr. Wenzlick, 
“with the amount of mone- 
tary inflation we are going to 
get, I think demand will also 
be pretty constant and | 
think existing houses will 
continue to sell pretty close 
to their present levels, so I 
can see no great change in 
the real estate market.” 

This address has been re- 
printed by the Society and 
copies are available. 


50,000 Prefabs 


Tue prefabricated housing 
industry did a _near-record 
volume of business in 1951 
when 50,000 dwellings were 
sold, according to Prefabri- 
cated Home Manufacturers’ 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

These homes had an esti- 
mated value of $382,630,000, 
exclusive of land, accounting 


| for nearly 6 percent of new 
| single-family homes in non- 


farm areas. 
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A.B.A.AgainstLower 
Amount Reportable 


Representatives of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion met with Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue officials re- 
cently and presented argu- 
ments against any reduction 
in the present $600 minimum 
interest payments to an indi- 
vidual during a year which 
banks must report. 


It was pointed out that: 


(1) There are 67,000,000 
savings accounts in the com- 
mercial and savings banks of 
the country; (2) a substan- 
tial number of savings de- 
positors are children and old 
people who pay no income 
taxes; (3) banks could not 
furnish correct addresses for 
many of their depositors; 
(4) it would impose an un- 
justifiable burden upon the 


banks because they would be | 


compelled to examine all sav- 
ings accounts; (5) it would 
aggravate the acute man- 
power problem and necessi- 
tate in some instances the 
purchase of new equipment; 
(6) the millions of additional 
information returns which 
would have to be filed with 
the Bureau if lesser amounts 
of interest had to be reported 
would necessitate a substan- 
tial increase in Bureau per- 


sonnel and cost to the Gov- 
ernment would far exceed 
additional tax revenue. 


Statistics Booklet 


Comparative statistics on 
housing, prices, volume, em- 
ployment, and wages are in- 
cluded in a recent publication 
— Construction — issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


20-22 


2- 6 
16-28 


13-15 
. 28- 


Oct. 1 
13-14 


April 1952 


Spring Council Meeting, Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia 

American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 

Graduate School of Banking, Annual 
Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 

78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


State Associations 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City 

New Mexico, LaCaverna Hotel, Carlsbad 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Tennessee, The Read House, Chattanooga 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Paterson Hotel, Bismarck 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Okla- 
homa City 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

South Dakota, Mitchell 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Nevada, Nevada Hotel, Ely 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

7 of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 

a. 

Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood 

Springs 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


July 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


May 


May 


May 


July 28- 
Aug. 9 
Sept. 26-28 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 20-23 


Oct. 27-30 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Utah, Grand Canyon Hotel, North Rim 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Manches- 
ter 

Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
Natl. Park 4 

New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 


pring 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier & Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs 

Mass. Savings, Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Maine Savings, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H 

Conn. Savings, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings, Fall Meeting, 
Mountain View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

New York Savings, Greenbrier and Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nebraska, Lincoln 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Annual Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Massachusetts 

National Convention of the American 
Safe Deposit Association, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers Third Northern Re- 
gional Conference, Hotel St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago campus 

Association of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
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that paid tribute to the distinguished founders of the 

Savings and Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association and that included discussions of vari- 
ous aspects of savings banking, housing and mortgage bank- 
ing, and school savings banking. It was the 50th Anniver- 
sary Savings and Mortgage Conference of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division at the Hotel Statler in 
New York on March 3-5. 


Te was truly a four-in-one Conference—a Conference 


50th Anniversary 


While honoring the Division’s 50-year-record of achieve- 
ment, the 1000 savings and mortgage bankers in attendance 
very largely kept their thoughts focused on the future. The 
underlying force that moulded this four-in-one Conference 
into one coordinated, smoothly functioning whole was 
plainly visible. It was the unending search of savings and 
mortgage bankers—and all other bankers associated with 
the chartered banks—for the answers to how they can im- 
prove and broaden their services to the public and thus 
help to build a happier and stronger free enterprise America. 

At the anniversary banquet on Monday evening, tribute 
was paid to the 24 men who founded the Division in 1902. 
The founders included the late Myron C. Herrick, the Divi- 
sion’s first president, who, at the time, was president of 
the Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Past Presidents 


In the intervening years, 49 other men have been honored 
with the Division’s presidency. Eight past presidents, and, 
of course, the present president, Joseph Earl Perry, presi- 
dent, Newton (Massachusetts) Savings Bank, were at the 
banquet. The past presidents were Rowland R. McElvare, 
senior executive vice-president, Bank for Savings, New York 
(1949-50); W. A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco (1948-49); L. A. Tobie, 
president, Meriden (Connecticut) Savings Bank (1947-48) ; 
H. R. Templeton, vice-president, The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Trust Company (1944-45); W. W. Slocum, president, The 
United Savings Bank, Detroit (1942-43); A. George Gil- 
man, president, Malden (Massachusetts) Savings Bank 
(1939-40) ; P. R. Williams, LaCanada, California (1938-39) ; 
and Charles H. Deppe, Cincinnati, Ohio (1923-24). 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association, and Dr. Kenneth McFarland, of 
Topeka, Kansas, educational consultant to General Motors, 
were the guest speakers at the banquet. 

Dr. Stonier, speaking on behalf of C. Francis Cocke, 
A.B.A. president, who was unable to be present, congratu- 
lated the Division “not only for its record, but for what it is 
doing at the present time.” He pointed out that all of the real 
problems that affect bankers today nationally and inter- 
nationally are the questions with which the Savings and 
Mortgage Division is concerned. He congratulated Presi- 
dent Perry on the Division’s 50-year history and forecast 
a momentous future. 


Basic Principles 


Entitling his address “Four Buckets of Paint,” Dr. 
McFarland listed four basic organization principles which 
should be kept bright in the minds of those who must make 
an organization click, as follows: 

(1) Too many people quit looking for work after they 
find it. 

(2) Those who would rise in professional, vocational, or 
business stature must not check their brains at the door in 
the morning. It is dangerous to rely solely on experience. 

(3) Always look for reasons why you can do things for 


Four-in-One Savings and Mortgage Conference 


MARY B. LEACH 


WEIMAN & LESTER 
Speakers and two past presidents of the S&M Division at 
the 50th anniversary banquet. Left to right, Messrs. McFar- 

land, Perry, Stonier, Williams, and Slocum 


people rather than for reasons why you can’t. This view- 
point alone can spell the difference between success and 
failure for both institutions and individuals. 

(4) There is no market for cynics. We should distin- 
guish between the sheep and goats and let honest people 
in public life know that we know they are honest. Turn 
the rascals out, but don’t indulge in blanket indictments. 

The general business sessions got under way the follow- 
ing (Tuesday) morning at 10 o’clock. Early arrivals 
eagerly gathered at the registration desk to pick up Con- 
ference credentials. Amidst much handshaking and back- 
slapping, old friends greeted each other—sometimes for the 
first time in years. 


Exhibits 


It was rewarding to see the line-up at the quick-action 
photo booth where, during the two-day meeting, 350 posed 
for photographs. Prints were developed in a matter of 
seconds and the bankers chuckled and bantered each other 
as they tucked their pictures into coat pockets for the 
journey home. 

Thirteen other companies in the building and moderniza- 
tion material field and bank operating equipment field were 
represented in the educational exhibits. The Georgian 
Room, where the exhibits were set up, was dazzling with 
splashes of color and bright lights, reminiscent of the mid- 
way at an exposition, yet in all respects upholding the 
banking tradition of dignity and good taste. Crowds of 
bankers flocked around the displays during every “recess” 
period. 


Conference Opening 


By the time President Perry banged the gavel calling the 
meeting to order, hundreds of bankers had taken their seats 
in the ballroom. According to custom, the president was 
the first speaker, his subject being “The 1952 Savings and 
Mortgage Picture.” 

President Perry reminded his listeners that we should 
‘not forget that economically we are on a pinnacle in.a 
world of grave inequalities.” 

With respect to the Home Loan Bank Board’s policy in 
authorizing Federal savings and loan association branches, 
President Perry said the Board “has disregarded, and in 
some cases has openly defied, state practices and state 
statutes, holding them to be inapplicable to themselves. 

“It is unnecessary and it seems unwise to permit the 
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pasic safety of our nationwide banking system to remain 
subject to the unrestrained judgment of a small board in 
Washington.” 

While discussing the provisions of two bills, S. 2517 and 
§, 2564, recently introduced and designed to correct the 
Home Loan Bank Board policies, Mr. Perry said “legisla- 
tio along these general lines would be beneficial to all 
interested parties, including the savings and loan associa- 
tions and particularly the sometimes forgotten general 
public.” 


Budgetary Controls 


The next speaker was Everett J. Livesey, comptroller of 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, who spoke 
on “The New Significance of Budgetary Control.” 

“It is the duty of each one of us,” said Mr. Livesey, “to 
operate our institutions under the highest principles of 
banking, and under procedures which enable us to know 
exactly where we are going, with no self-delusion. Income 
must be conservatively arrived at, and expenses rigidly 
controlled. How to do this? To me, budgetary control is 
the answer.” 

Mr. Livesey believes that the benefits outweigh the cost, 
stating “a profitable bank is usually one that is operating 
under a working budget.” Budgetary control, he added, 
“includes the analysis and forecasting of deposit trends; 
the determination of the types of assets into which deposits 
may properly be converted and the earnings which may con- 
servatively be expected from those assets; and finally—and 
note that I said finally—the control of expenses, interest, 
and dividends to stockholders, which represent the dis- 
tribution of that income.” 

Continuing, Mr. Livesey said: “Excellent results can be 
obtained under the cash system. It seems to me that in 
such institutions, the usefulness of budgetary control is 
not greatly reduced by its being placed on a quarterly, 
rather than a monthly basis. Then, it is a relatively simple 
matter to follow the system which was used by many of 
our banks before they changed to an accrual system—that 
of making accrual adjustments on such items as interest 
receivable, interest payable, unearned discount, etc., and 
thus adjusting cash figures to an ‘accrual adjustment’ basis 
by the inventory method.” 

Speakers who dealt with the subject of interest rates are 
quoted in a symposium which may be found on page 92 of 
this issue. These include Elliott V. Bell, chairman, execu- 
tive committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, who spoke on “Savings in Today’s Economy”; J. R. 
Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary, Savings 
and Mortgage Division, whose topic was “Rates of Interest 
on Savings”; George B. Roberts, vice-president, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, on “The Reviving Role of 
Interest Rates”; and Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance, New York University, on “The Outlook for Money 
Rates.” 


"Gadget" Promotion 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, spoke on “The Solicitation and Development of 
Savings.” 
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Senator Maybank receives the 
warm thanks of A.B.A. officers 
for his address on economic 
controls and housing. Left to 
ht, Messrs. Dunkerley, 
Perry, Maybank, Stonier, 
Burns, and (Thomas L.) Nims 
(assistant secretary, Savings 
and Mortgage Division) 
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“Not since the day we opened for business in 1922,” said 
Mr. Boushall, “have we caught up with the demand for 
loans, except in the deep depression years of 1932-35 and 
in the war years of 1942-45. We have had a useful purpose 
for all the money we could corral.” 

When, in 1946, the Bank of Virginia’s savings accounts 
came to a near-standstill, the bank decided to “step out 
in a definite, larger, and more realistic fashion. We decided 
to give away genuine aluminum kitchen utensils. They were 
of absolute quality.” 

Here is the result of this give-away plan, as reported by 
Mr. Boushall: 

“During the period that we carried on this effort—some 
four years—over 4,000 new savings accounts were brought 
in, for more than $1,500,000; and, incidentally, 4,800 check- 
ing accounts for initial deposits of $1,850,000.” 

This program was a curtain-raiser to two other Bank 
of Virginia savings programs. In 1949 the bank put on a 
“wallet campaign.” 

Under a protective clause accounts that didn’t have a $36 
balance at the end of a year could be charged with $2 in 
partial payment of cost of wallet. 

“The total new accounts obtained in eight weeks was 
6,582, or 131.6 percent of the 5,000 ‘moonshine’ goal,” Mr. 
Boushall said. 

“Total initial deposits were $908,691, with an average 
per account of $138—although the stipulated requirement 
was but $2. 

“The campaign cost $25,346, including prizes and awards. 
At the end of the qualifying year, $6,168 was charged back 
and credited to the cost, leaving a total of $19,178. 

“There were 5,042 surviving accounts at the end of the 
yearly period. Their cost of acquisition was $3.80 per 
account. The normal closings in a year would be 36 per- 
cent. The 1,540 accounts closed were only 40 percent, or 
only 4 percent above normal.” 

This program was repeated in the bank’s Norfolk and 
Roanoke offices with approximate results. 

“Since we put on these campaigns,” concluded Mr. Bou- 
shall, “our number of accounts has broken out of the 
lethargy of growth experience. . . . Today we have cur- 
rently 47,000 savings accounts, against 33,312 in 1946—a 
gain of 14,000 accounts. Our rate of net gain is averaging 
375 a month, instead of 21 a month.” 


School Savings Forum 


And now we come to the third phase of this Conference 
—the National School Savings Forum. The consensus of 
the participants was that the plus values derived from 
school savings banking more than justify the cost. A child 
who has learned the thrift habit and acquired a knowledge 
of money and business methods has a good chance to live 
a well-rounded, happy, successful life, the panel concluded. 

The discussions developed around a series of questions 
concerning the philosophy of school savings; its value from 
economic, social, and educational viewpoints; leadership 
needed from the sponsoring bank; and participation of 
pupils in actual operation and management of a program. 

Bankers participating in the forum included: : 
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Dorothy T. Condron, assistant secretary, Auburn (New 
York) Savings Bank; Daniel J. Conley, treasurer, Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle; Peter D. Esau, as- 
sistant secretary, Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; Esther M. Kuhn, assistant treasurer, Lee 
(Massachusetts) Savings Bank; Mercer C. Macpherson, 
vice-president, The Montclair (New Jersay) Savings Bank; 
Millicent A. Trichler, assistant secretary, Dollar Savings 
Bank, New York; and Katharine B. Zimmerman, director 
of schoo] savings, Rochester (New York) Savings Bank. 
Ralph W. Matteson, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Committee 
on School Savings Banking, and vice-president and treasurer 
of The Savings Bank of New London, Connecticut, was the 
moderator. 

Mr. Conley said that his bank has operated school savings 
banking continuously since 1923 and that they have con- 
vincing figures to show that the program has paid off. He 
gave credit to the plan for much of the bank’s growth in 
the past 17 years. 

An educator said that it seemed to him that the “school 
thrift program hinges on five things: (1) Habits of thrift; 
(2) attitudes of thrift; (3) knowledge of what the banking 
institution is all about and how it functions in this country; 
(4) broadened education through the school’s participation 
in the school saving operation; and (5) ideals of our type 
of economy. If you get these things you don’t have to worry 
about free enterprise in this country.” 

Some other plus values from school savings mentioned 
by speakers included: Development of character, citizenship, 
leadership, self-reliance, and dependability. 

Representatives of the Middletown (Connecticut) Savings 
Bank and of the Dollar Savings Bank, Bronx, New York, 
told about successful parties given by their banks for prin- 
cipals and teachers connected with the school savings opera- 
tion. However, there were those present, including educa- 
tors, who felt that if banks are sincerely trying to do a good 
job in this field, the opportunity to educate school children 
in thrift habits is reward enough for the educators. 

A popular feature of the’ school savings forum was the 
exhibits of 11 banks from six states. These displays drama- 
tized the schools savings function and featured ideas used 
to induce school savers to become regular savers. 


Thrift Education 


President Perry was the principal speaker at the banquet 
following the forum. Guests of honor included Dr. William 
Janson, Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York, 
who praised and thanked the bankers for the invaluable 
educational work available to school children and teachers 
alike through the school savings banking programs. 

Thrift education, to be effective, must be made available 
to every segment of our society, and bankers not only have 
a responsibility but an obligation to see that this education 
is made available at every social level, President Perry said 
in his address on school savings. 

“Does it not follow that thrift education is part of a very 
much broader educational problem?” queried Mr. Perry; 
“that every available human resource must be utilized to 
effect the transmittal of human knowledge; that each indi- 
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The school savings panel, left 
to right, Esther M. Kuhn, 
Katharine B. Zimmerman, 
Mercer C. Macpherson, Peter 
D. Esau, Dorothy T. Condron, 
Millicent A. Trichler, Danie] 
J. Conley, and Ralph YW, 
Matteson 


vidual] and institution must bear his or its full responsibility 
for that portion of the task which he or it can perform; 
and that if any one fails in this responsibility for that part 
which he alone can perform, his part will forever remain 
undone?” ... 


Mortgage Committee 


The final day of the Conference was devoted to mortgage 
credit, housing, appraisals, and the outlook for money rates. 

Wendell T. Burns, vice-president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division and senior vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, presided at the morning ses- 
sion, and introduced the mortgage committee of a hypo- 
thetical bank with $10,000,000 in savings deposits and whose 
mortgage portfolio totals $3,500,000, which was divided into 
conventional loans of $1,500,000, FHA loans of $1,000,000, 
and GI loans of $1,000,000. The bank also had $6,000,000 
of commercial loans. 

Among the factors considered by the committee were 
appraisal policy, interest rate structure, servicing mortgage 
loans, mortgage lending policy, and loan applications. 

Joseph R. Jones, vice-president of the Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, was chairman of the panel. 
Serving with him were Harry Held, vice-president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; R. M. Morgan, vice- 
president, Boston (Massachusetts) Five Cents Savings 
Bank; V. R. Steffensen, vice-president, First Security Bank 
of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake City; and H. R. Templeton, vice- 
president The Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Company. 

Here are some brief summaries of the decisions arrived 
at by the committee in an attempt to represent actual prob- 
lems of an average bank. 


Appraisals 


There was a spit opinion on the appraisal policy to be 
followed. The committee pondered whether the bank should 
recognize solely current market values for mortgage loan 
purposes or should arrive at a stabilized value which would 
take into account present market value, present and future 
economic factors, and possible future sale price. The chair- 
man and, by show of hands, the audience cast their votes 
with those favoring the stabilized value policy of making 
appraisals. 


Mortgage Interest Rates 


The hypothetical bank makes conventional loans at 5 
percent interest, which is in line with competitive rates 
charged by others. 

The bank already holds substantial amounts of FHA 
loans at 4% percent interest and VA loans at 4 percent 
interest. While conventional loans are preferable from an 
earnings standpoint, the bank will continue to make VA 
loans as a service to the community, but will not aggres- 
sively seek them. FHA loans at 4% percent also will not 
be sought by the bank, but as a community service they 
will be made to accommodate customers who ask for them. 
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Since small loans cost more to service, the committee 
agreed that there should be a compensating higher rate for 
smaller loans. Consideration was given to charging 6 per- 
cent on loans up to $3,000 and 5% percent on loans of from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 


Servicing Policies 


Viewing with alarm the dangers which inflation and high 
prices have brought about in the housing and mortgage 
field, the committee decided on this policy to protect against 
possible defaults: 


(1) The collection of interest and principal will be the 
responsibility of one person; (2) notices of payments due 
will be sent out 10 days in advance of the due date; (3) 
a second notice will be sent out seven to 10 days after the 
due date, if payment has not been made; (4) amounts due 
and unpaid by the 20th will be reported to officer in charge 
for attention, (5) all loan instalments unpaid for 30 days 
shall be reported to the board; and (6) collection efforts 
should be just as strict on GI loans as on other loans. 


It was further decided to institute late charges on delin- 
quent FHA and VA loans. Two percent of the instalment 
due would be charged after 15 days for both FHA and VA 
loans. 


Mortgage Volume 


The hypothetical bank is now paying 1% percent on 
savings. In view of the general trend towards higher in- 
terest rates for savings accounts, the bank may be faced 
with the need for paying a higher rate. Payoffs on present 
mortgage holdings are high. It was, therefore, decided to 
rescind present policy of holding loans to 35 percent of 
savings deposits and raise the ceiling to 40 percent in 
order to augment investment income. 


Economic Controls 


Speaking on economic controls and housing, Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank said that with him “it is a matter 
of deep conviction that we should provide those controls 
which are indispensable for pursuing our mobilization pro- 
gram with effectiveness and fairness to all. But for me 
it is also a matter of deep conviction that we should keep 
these controls at the indispensable minimum and remove 
them as soon as it can be done safely.” The Senator is 
chairman, Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 


After analyzing the factors entering into a 1953 budgetary 
deficit, Senator Maybank predicted “that there will be a 
$6- to $8-billion cash deficit,” in addition to which the 
Treasury “may expect a total refinancing of somewhere 
between $35- and $40-billion during the current year.” 

After taking into account the various conditions with 
which the country is confronted, Senator Maybank said 


The “mortgage committee,” left to right, Messrs. Morgan, 
Steffensen, Jones, Held, Templeton 


he thought “it would be foolhardy to recommend immediate 
removal of the economic controls.” He conceded, however, 
that “while we are not yet over the hump, we can now 
see clearly that with the defense program, as now scheduled, 
substantial decontrol actions will be possible within 12 
months.” 

On the question of materials, the Senator said that 
“barring a serious deterioration in the international situa- 
tion which would require stepping up the security program, 
I am confident that 1953 should find us with no serious 
shortages in most basic materials.” 


"Rule of Thumb’ Appraisal 


Albert W. Lockyer, president of the New York State 
Society of Real Estate Appraisers, White Plains, New York, 
gave this “rule of thumb” method for appraising the value 
of an old house; however, he cautions that it should be 
taken with a grain of salt: 

“Estimate the sale price of the old house as of 1940. Since 
1940 it has suffered further depreciation for 10 or 12 years, 
but the value of the dollar has depreciated too. Add 50 
percent to the 1940 sale price. Example: 1940 sale price 
$8,000; add $4,000; total $12,000. The house sells for 
$20,000 in 1952; application is for loan of $13,000. Keep 
loan under $12,000, preferably 10 percent to 20 percent 
below, or about one-half the purchase price. This should 
preserve some equity if values drop 40 percent. Values 
dropped 50 percent from 1928 to 1938-42, with static mort- 
gages. With amortized mortgage, this margin should be 
safe.” 

The bankers attending this two-day Conference carried 
home with them an inexhaustible store of ideas, suggestions, 
and information—enough to satisfy even the most insatiable 
seeker for knowledge on meeting day-to-day problems. 
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Four Views on Interest Policy 


The rise in interest rates was a subject of extensive com- 
ment at the recent Savings and Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in New York City. Here are 
brief excerpts from the remarks of four speakers on various 
angles of the rate question. 


Towards Monetary Orthodoxy 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS, vice-president, The National City 
Bank of New York. 


HEN the Bank of England last November raised its 

\V/ discount rate from 2 to 2% percent, in conjunction 

with certain other steps to tighten money, it signaled, 
I suggest, the end of an era of monetary philosophy. 

That British action was, to be sure, only one of a series 
of steps in different countries indicating a change in the 
thinking about interest rates and credit policy. Our own 
Federal Reserve action last March in unpegging the Gov- 
ernment bond market was an earlier step of great im- 
portance. But the falling in line by the Bank of England— 
one of the last of the important holdouts for cheap money 
—came as the culminating evidence of the trend back to- 
wards monetary orthodoxy. It marked the end of the era 
of faith in the doctrine of cheap money as, like the old 
patent medicines, always good for what ails you.... 

It remained for the outburst of inflation following Korea 
to speed the movement toward higher interest rates. . . 
One country after another discovered the impracticability 
of trying to contain these tremendous forces while at the 
same time feeding inflation with continuous doses of credit 
in the effort to hold down interest rates. They have found 
themselves having to choose whether to allow credit infla- 
tion to proceed full blast and keep money cheap, or to apply 
some measure of credit restraint and see interest rates rise. 

The answer came in such actions as the Bank of England’s 
discount rate rise and our own unpegging of Government 
bonds. ... 

Along with the trend toward higher discount rates have 
come further adjustments in long-term rates in many 
countries. . 

Clearly, those who disparaged the policy of flexible interest 
rates in coping with economic fluctuations were in the wrong. 
Those countries which have permitted interest rates to rise 
have not done so in deference to mere theory, but because 
as a practical matter they found other means inadequate for 
dealing with inflationary pressures. 


George B. Roberts addressing the Savings and Mortgage 
Conference. Others in the picture, left to right, Wendell 
T. Burns, senior vice-president, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, and vice-president, A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Division; J. R. Dunkerley, Division secretary; and 
Thomas C. Boushall, president, Bank of Virginia, Richmond 


This is not to say that reliance can or should be placed 
wholly on flexible interest rates. Direct limitations upon 
credit volume, voluntary credit restraint . . . and non- 
monetary controls such as rationing and price and wage 
regulations may all play a part. What has been demon- 
strated both here and abroad is that, in a strong inflationary 
environment, these methods are not enough. Except when 
supplemented by policies permitting changes in interest 
rates, they leave a wide-open hole in the inflation defenses, 
The control of inflation and the pegging of interest rates 
at low levels simply do not mix.... 

The Government can, as we have seen, keep interest rates 
artificially low for a time by pumping out central bank 
credit and inflating the money supply. But there are limits 
to this for two reasons: (1) because, as inflation gains 
headway it takes bigger and bigger doses of central bank 
credit to keep interest rates from rising along with every- 
thing else; and (2) because sooner or later people decide 
that inflation is too high a price to pay for cheap money, 
and that a galloping cost of living is worse than seeing 
governments decline below par. 

What has happened to interest rates ... is just one more 
example of the force of economic law, requiring obedience, 
despite the efforts of men and governments to oppose it. 


The Rise May Be Temporary 


Dr. Marcus NADLER, Professor of Finance, New York 
University. 


| os in interest rates by savings banks and others is 
bound to have the following consequences: 

(1) It will reduce the tax pressure on mutual savings 
banks. 

(2) It will lead to a further increase in savings deposits. 

(3) It will increase the demand for mortgages; and if 
the bill enabling savings banks to buy certain types of 
equities is passed, it will at least initially increase the 
demand for preferred stocks, thus reducing the pressure of 
demand for mortgages. 

If commercial banks, particularly those operating to a 
large extent with savings deposits, also increase their rates 
on savings deposits, the consequences are bound to be as 
follows: 

(1) It will increase the demand for mortgages, particu- 
larly FHA-insured mortgages and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages. 

(2) Some commercial banks, particularly those whose 
ratio of capital resources to risk assets is already strained, 
will lengthen maturities of their government portfolio since 
the latter are not considered as risk assets. 

If, on the other hand, commercial banks do not follow the 
example set by the mutual savings banks but maintain 
their present rate of interest on savings deposits, the con- 
sequences will be as follows: 

(1) A loss in savings deposits. However, this loss will 
not be as great as generally feared since the general trend 
of savings deposits seems to be upward. 

(2) Liquidation of Government securities in order to 
meet the withdrawal of deposits. 

(3) The shift in savings deposits from commercial banks 
to savings banks may force the latter to buy longer term 
Government securities. 

Many commercial banks operating to a large extent with 
savings deposits have given careful thought whether to 
follow the example of the mutual savings banks and in- 
crease their own rates. The answer can be given only by 
the individual institution after a careful analysis of its 
own position, the costs involved, and whether the bank can 
afford the increased rates. However, the following princi- 
ples are pertinent: 

(1) Commercial banks as a general rule cannot compete 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 
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LOW COST "Screen Broadcast’ SPOT MOVIE ADS 


in Your Local Theatres 


Show What Your Bank Offers. Get new depositors, new customers 
for your Bank by using powerful Spot Movie Ads on the screens 

of your local movie theatres. Typical scenes from these professionally 
made, interesting talking movie shorts are shown at left. They 
demonstrate the advantages of a checking account, show people 

the convenience of your services . . . invite them to YOUR Bank 

for friendly advice and help. 


Reach Your Best Prospects. Your Spot Movie Ads are shown 

in theatres you select in your own community. On the giant 

screen, they get the undivided attention of the movie-goers of your 
locality—your best prospects. You'll be surprised how little this 
hard-hitting advertising costs. 


Ys OF EACH 
SPOT MOVIE AD 


YOUR NAME SHOWS YOUR 


Bank BANK NAME onc 


location, features your 


YOUR SERVICES services in a forceful selling 


talk that you select. Let us 


YOUR ADDRESS schedule a Movie Ad 


campaign for you that will 
really get results! Over 
50,000 local firms, including 
hundreds of Banks, use screen 
advertising—proof that it 
pays. We handle all details. 


Get the facts. Use coupon 
below. 


BRING LOCAL THEATRE CROWDS INTO YOUR BANK. 


CLIP ond MAIL 


The Screen Broadcast Companies 


Motion Picture 


Advertising Service Co., Inc. 
United Film Service, Inc. 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 


April 1952 


coupon NOW. 


No obligation 


United Film Service, Inc. » 4 | 
Dept. B-1 

2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


pm ms send me more information on Spot Movie Ads in theatres of my 
choice. 


Firm 
Address 
City, State 
By 
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Today’s Embezzler 


takes a 


BIGGER BITE® 


Almost every day headlines like these drive home the fact that 
today’s embezzlements are not only more frequent but larger. 
Jn many recent cases, the shortage has far exceeded the amount 
of the bond. 

With your transactions involving larger amounts, and with 
increasing inflationary pressures on employees, now is the time 
to re-examine your Blanket Bond protection and make sure it 
is in line with today’s greater risks. 

Our agent in your community will gladly arrange for one of 
our Bank Specialists to help review your bonding program. 

Call our agent — now! 


"Bank Questionnaire 


If you’d like a copy of our helpful booklet which makes 
many practical suggestions about internal controls for both 
large and small banks — just address Agency & Production 
Department. Thousands of bankers have written for it. 


HIMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Sterling Seen 


in Worst Crisis - 


URING his recent lecture tour of 

the U.S., Paul Bareau, asso- 
ciate editor of The Banker, London, 
and a member of The Economist’s 
editorial staff, addressed the District 
of Columbia Bankers Association. 
Mr. Bareau takes a more hopeful 
view of sterling and Britain’s econ- 
omy than at any time since VJ-Day, 
primarily because the members of 
the sterling area are for the first 
time really aware of the financial 
peril that has been closing in. In an 
elaboration of his views requested 
by BANKING, Mr. Bareau made the 
following statement: 


The Threat to London 


“The third and latest postwar 
crisis for sterling is not only the 
most serious but it must be the last 
of these recurrent balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. It is seriously 
threatening London’s position as a 
world financial and commercial cen- 
ter. This fact has at long last been 
recognized in Britain and in all parts 
of the sterling area. Because it has 
been recognized and because there is 
a general appreciation of what the 
loss of this position would mean to 
everybody, there is a new and real 
sense of determination to tackle the 
crisis by fundamental measures and 
not by a series of expedients such as 
foreign aid. 

“The sterling system is threatened 
because the banker at the center— 
namely Britain—has since the end 
of the war run a chronic deficit in its 
balance of payments and has there- 
fore increased its liabilities to other 
areas, including this time the rest of 
the Commonwealth. At the same 
time the banker’s cash reserve of 
gold and dollars has been ebbing 
away. This is not a good recipe for 
sound banking. If this trend is not 
reversed those members of the area 
which on balance earn dollars will 
tend to keep them for their own ac- 
count instead of turning them over 
to London. That will mean the 
breakup of the sterling area as we 
know it now. 


Consequences for the World 


“There is no alternative which 
could soon take the place of the 
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sterling-area system. The world is 
not ready to go over to an automatic 
gold standard for lack of adequate 
reserves. Every country now a mem- 
ber of the sterling system would— 


in preference to continuing to pile 


“While I’m 
here in town, 


Philips, I'd like 


of up inconvertible sterling balances— oo 
try to accumulate its own separate = 
reserve and conduct its trade on 
ict bilateral lines. The result would be a 
“ contraction of world trade and a 
ful jong step away from the American 
“i goal of multilateral trade. For, with- 
r in its confines, which cover a very 
- large part of the world, the sterling 
a system is multilateral. It should also 
ial be noted that a great deal of trade 
a between nonsterling countries is now 
done on a sterling basis, is financed 
ted 
the im London, and = insured there. The banking has evolved primarily to To prevent such a breakdown, which 
loss of this business would be very serve domestic business. The foreign is now a real menace, the countries 
disruptive, not only to Britain but to trade of the United States has al- of the sterling area have pledged 
other countries. ways represented a much smaller themselves to make sterling strong 
proportion of total trade than is the and convertible into all other cur- 
var Could New York Take Over? case in Britain. The London discount rencies and have begun the neces- 
the “Obviously the huge machinery market, the merchant banks, the ac- sary measures. For the first time 
ast that makes up the City of London ceptance houses—all developed for since the end of the war there is a 
ay- and which has evolved over five cen- the specific purpose of financing real determination to do whatever is 
sly turies could not be replaced over- trade involving all parts of the necessary, and at whatever cost, to 
sa night by another financial center— world. A breakdown of the sterling prevent the disintegration of the 
en- not even by New York. American area, therefore, would be disastrous. sterling area.” 
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1 as Traveling representatives of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank have 
visited 49 countries on five continents . . . made on-the-spot investiga- 
ned tions of business and financial conditions. 
Others are “‘on the road”’ today. 
= In addition, this bank maintains continuous direct connections with 
fee. carefully selected banks abroad—banks that are leaders in their respec- 
ner tive areas. 
t of From these sources comes a constant flow of authoritative, up-to-the- 
ume minute information. When coupled with Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
. of Bank’s long experience in handling all kinds of foreign transactions, you 
ing have a helpful, business-building combination that is invaluable to 
for foreign traders. 
not Call on us today. Use the services and experience of our Foreign Depart- 
irea ment whenever you or your customers have business overseas. 
will 
ac- Handling foreign business transactions is just one part of the 
yver complete banking and trust services which Girard Trust Corn 
the Exchange Bank offers you. Whatever your requirements, you can 
we be sure they will receive personal and experienced attention. 
GIRARD Corn ExcHAnGE Bank 
the Member F. D.I.C. PHILADELPHIA 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Dr. WILLIAM E. KRATT, president 
of Menlo School and College, Menlo 
Park, California, has been elected to 
the board of the First National Bank 
of San Mateo County, Redwood City. 


WILLIAM M. SHERRILL, advertis- 
ing and publicity manager of First 
National Bank in’St. Louis, died on 
February 9 following a long illness. 
He had been with the bank for more 


than 20 years. He was active in the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and had been a member of the 
Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association. 


ANDREW L. Gomory, vice-presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been attending 
the London Conference on German 
External Debts. He’s chairman of 
the American Committee for Stand- 
still Creditors of Germany. 


ThriftiCheck MEANS dded business! 
Yes, bank after bank will tell you the ThriftiCheck low- | 


cost checking account plan will attract new customers, 
in volume. Usually, no extra personnel required. Best 
of all, you make no investment for operating forms, 
quality advertising, and on-the-premises imprinting 
Full particulars about exclu- | 
sive ThriftiCheck franchise for your area without | 


equipment. Compact! 


obligation. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION | 


100 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


exctusive PAGE GAGE 


—takes the guesswork out of 
page-end typing! Saves retyping 
hundreds of letters a month. 


mith-Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


Years ahead in engineering, in perform- 


typouni 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 .N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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ance. Step up your office morale and 
output. See “Luxury Typing” demon- 
strated at any Smith-Corona dealer or 
branch office. 


Evelyn Worley Eugene E. Jones 


At Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, EUGENE E, 
JONES has been made a vice-presi- 
dent, and EVELYN WORLEY advanced 
to assistant vice-president, the first 
woman in the 65-year history of the 
bank to hold that rank. 


Returns from Ceylon 
HAROLD SNEAD, chief examiner 
e of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, has returned from a 
year in Ceylon where he directed the 
organization of a bank supervision 
department in the Central Bank of 
the island dominion. 

This was Mr. SNEAD’S second as- 
signment in foreign fields. In 1948 
he was a member of a mission sent 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to conduct 
an examination of the Banque Na- 
tionale de la Republique d’Haiti. 


WALTER H. TURNER, assistant 
cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, has retired because 
of ill health. He had been with the 
bank since 1916. 


JUAN M. O. MONASTERIO, chairman 
of the executive committee of Banco 
Commercial Mexicano, S.A., of Mex- 
ico City, has been elected a director 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons de Mexico. 
Mr. MONASTERIO is well known in 
American financial circles, having 
been until 1946 vice-president of the 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company (now Mercantile Trust 
Company) of St. Louis. 


Assistant Cashier W. L. HOUGER 
of The Farmers National Bank, 
Salem, Ohio, has been named man- 
ager of the bank’s personal loan de- 
partment, succeeding the late JOHN 
J. Lewis. LEE BOWMAN was made 
assistant manager. 


C. Epwarp DEROCHIE has moved 
to the Bank of America’s San Frant- 
cisco office as vice-president and 
trust officer. He had been trust of- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Do you know that your bank name 


is printed on each check when you sell 


First National Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks ? 


At no cost to you, your bank name is printed on every 
check when you sell First National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks. This adds prestige to your bank’s name and 
gives you widespread publicity on every transaction, for 
our travelers checks are used and accepted throughout 
the world — and have been for over 40 years ! 


Not only that . . . you keep the entire sales commission 
when you sell the First’s Travelers Checks. 


And — First National Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
are being advertised in HOLIDAY and NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 


Why not call or write us about handling First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks? You'll find it pays. 


You'll find, too, you’re better equipped to give more 
service to your customers when you take advantage of all 
the many important services offered by The First. In 
addition to Travelers Checks, these include . . . 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service « Rapid Router 
Service « Complete Foreign Banking Service 
Loan Participation Bond Department Operational 
Procedure Surveys Assistance in Handling New Types 
of Loans « Wire Transfers ¢ Safekeeping Service « Bank 
Remodeling and Modernization -« Public Relations and 
Advertising Credit Information Correspondent 


Conferences . Assistance in Special Events 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Harowp V. AmBerc, Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Huco A. ANperson, Vice-President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


April 1952 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NAMES IN INDUSTRY. . 
CHOOSE 
DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 

set with ‘‘thread-in"’ point 
section. A real time and 
money saver in any office. 


BOOK ENDS —at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 


two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style. 


AVAILABLE IN—GREY — BRONZE — 
WALNUT— MAHOGANY and GREEN 


MORRISTRAY— one of the most functional 
letter trays on the market. Extra sturdy, 
two point suspension allows quick, easy 
access from the entire front and both 
sides. Available in either letter or legal 
size, tiers may be quickly added—removed 
—or combined. 


MORRISET —The constant 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets are equipped 
with iridium tipped points and each 
point is tested and approved at factory 
for writeability. 


Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


BERT M. Morris co. 


Dept. BK-4, 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Monitrcol, Que. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined. per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


In this list the “bank” 214 percent bonds 9/15/67 /62 
show the best yield except for the currently inelivible 
214 percent bonds 6/15/62/59 and no one has any | ery 
good idea as to where the latter will be selling carly 
in May. The “bank” 214s are a relatively small issiie— 
$2,716,000,000 outstanding. As late as November 30 
$2,224,000,000 were owned by commercial banks which 
was 825, percent of the entire issue. These holdings 
are spread pretty thinly among the 7,155 commercial 
banks reporting to the Treasury. We doubt if any bank 
—or very few banks—has enough of them to justify 
much concern over their decline from cost prices. Some 
banks have sold to set up tax losses, others have bought 
either to average down cost or because the present dis- 
count of three points for a 214 percent coupon looks 
like sound value. 

In many portfolios the urge for liquidity has, we 
think, been overdone and at the risk of talking too soon 
we suggest that many banks might give consideration 
to purchases of some of this issue now. This is not to 
say that moderately lower prices are impossible. It is 
to say that much lower prices—four or five points for 
example—are not reasonably probable. This is not to 
say that a sharp price upturn is imminent. It is to say 
that at present prices the market risk is not great and 
the income return attractive. 

That the Treasury at some later date may find it ex- 
pedient to offer a substantial amount of bonds carry- 
ing a 3 percent coupon is certainly to be considered. 
But such an issue would almost surely be so much 
longer than the 15-20-year range of the “banks” as 
not to threaten their market value. No such issue 
would probably be offered to commercial banks any- 
way. 

Many commercial bank portfolios now contain none 
of these bonds. Others have few in relation to their 


total holdings of Government securities. One of these 
days there will be a better bond market. When that 
comes you may wonder why you did not get in ahead 
of the rush. It is worth thinking about. 


(END) 


“No, I didn’t get the raise. When I told him I was doing 
the work of two men he doubled my accident insurance 
premium!” 
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n our payroll, 


but he works for you... 


our man at the IRVING 


knows your needs, sees from your point of view. 


Here’s your man...and the district he serves: 


NORTHEAST: 


CENTRAL 
STATES: 


SOUTHEAST: 


SOUTHWEST: 


April 1952 


F. Doyte, Vice President 


C. ALBERT ROLLENHAGEN, 
Asst. Vice President 


Davin K. Darcy, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


Sipney W. Cor, Vice President 
Douetas E. McNamara, Vice President 
Joun J. McSor.ey, Asst. Vice President 
Joun W. Creicuton, Asst. Secretary 
Cuares W. Haccerty, Representative 


WituaM Feick, Vice President 
H. Lawoper, Vice President 


Joseru S. Moss, Jr., Vice President 
Grorce W. Dietz, Asst. Vice President 
Nicuotas Ustin, Representative 


Maurice C. Tuompson, Vice President 
Frepericx W. Baker, Asst. Vice President 


At his command are world-wide resources and serv- 
ices to build additional imcome and good will fox 
you. Consider the Irving representatives who cover 
your territory as members of your own staff, always 
ready to assist—whether in the smallest details or 
in projects of major importance. 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N.¥. 


Capital Funds over $119,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 


Wim N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division 
Nowan Harrican, Senior Vice President in charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MorE THAN 1000 PAGES of INFORMATION and ID 


N O TWO BOOKS 
published in re 
cent years provide you with 
such a diversified wealth of 
banking information and 
ideas as do the 1952 and the 
1951 editions of Present Day 
Banking. 
Together they present more 
than 1,000 pages of material 
on 62 important banking sub- 
jects—operations . . advertis. 
ing . . directors’ duties . . trusts 
. taxes . . business develop 
ment . . safe deposit boxes .. 
school savings . . country 
banking . . mortgages . . per- 
sonnel . . instalment lending 
. - public relations . . night de. 
posits . . and many others, 
The two volumes of Present Day Banking 
are made up of condensations of theses 
written by banker-students of The Graduate 
School of Banking. Those included in the 
1951 and 1952 editions of Present Day 
Banking are all of such merit that they 
haye been accepted as reference material 
for the Library of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Examine These Books for 7 Days 


These big (6” x 9”), attractive, cloth-bound 

books are priced at $5.00 for the 1952 

edition; $5.50 for the 1951 edition or 

—both books may be purchased together 

° as a “set” for only $7.00. You need send 

Published by the no money (unless you wish) when you 

order the books. Merely fill in the order 

form and mail it. We will ship immedi- 

ately, together with our invoice. If you 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
book(s) and the invoice within 7 days and 

the charge will be canceled. If you decide 
to keep the book(s) send us your remit 
12 EAST 36TH STREET NEW YORK 16,N. Y. tance any time within 30 days. 


100 BANKING 


EZ” 


BANK OFFICERS-DIRECTORS- EMPLOYEES 


1952 EDITION (500 pages) $5.00 a copy U.S.A.— $5.50 Elsewhere 


Extending Branch Operations by Purchases of 
Existing Bank's Net Assets 
Banks and the Oil Drilling Industry 
Factors: Development, Practices, and Financing 
by Banks 
Discretionary Powers of Distribution Exercised by 
Trustees 
The Increase in Cotrusteeships 
Safe Deposit Procedure in Smaller Banks 
Community Property in Texas Estates 
American Banks in the European Recovery Program 
Financing Fruit Growers 
Financial Aspects of the Portland Cement Industry 
Trust Business Development Organization 
Instalment Loan Discount 
Financing the Lingerie Industry 


Financing the Shrimp and Oyster Industry 


Business Development for Metropolitan Commercial 
Banks 


n 
Financial Operation of Public Housing Projects 
Music in Banks 
Reasons and Remedies for Bank Absenteeism 
Banking Careers in Southern California 
Fiscal Analysis of St. Louis 


Nationwide Mortgage Lending for Mutual Savings 


Banks 
Night Depository and Related Services 
Considerations in Trust Fund Investment 
FNMA in GI Home Financing 
A Capital Bank for Small Business 
The Country Banker and the Dairyman 
Sponsoring a School Savings Bank 


1951 EDITION (555 pages) $5.50 a copy U.S.A.-—$6.00 Elsewhere 


The Commercial Bank Money Position 
The Director's Place in Banking 
Financing Tobacco Farms 
Cemetery Trusts and Perpetual Care 
Investment Activities of Medium-Sized Banks 
Income Tax Aspects of the Common Trust Fund 
in Massachusetts 
Trust Business in the District of Columbia 
Do Estate Tax Methods Need Modernizing? 
Education and Training for Bank Personnel 
How to Use Treasury and Banking Statistics 
Credit Files a "Must" for Sound Lending 
A Medium-Sized Bank's Lending Function 


Empire Building: Financing of the City of Los Angeles 


The Schiffli Embroidery Industry in the U. S. 


Mortgage Servicing Costs in a Mutual Savings Bank 


Effective Bank Public Relations 
What to Emphasize in Public Relations 
Financing Dress Manufacturers 


Staff-Conducted Employee Attitude Survey 
Financing the Soybean Processor 
Capital Loans to Small Business 
The Five-Day Week in Banking 

Financing the Tuna Fleet 
Pennsylvania Fiduciaries Acting in Other States 
Administrative Problems of a Central Systems 
Department 
Developing a Bank's Organizational Spirit 
The Farmer's Bank 
Revenue Bonds of TVA Power Distribution 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Mortgage Lending Policy Based on Experience 
Bank Financing Under the Marshall Plan 
Evaluation of the Common Trust Fund 
Cotton Finance 
Rate-Quoting for Consumer Instalment Credit 
Relation of Residential Real Estate Prices and 
Advertising 


PLEASE FILL IN ORDER FORM—MAIL IT TODAY 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send us, carrying charges prepaid, copies of PRESENT DAY BANKING, as follows: 
copies 1952 edition @ $5.00 a copy in the U.S.A. ($5.50 elsewhere) 
copies 1951 edition @ $5.50 a copy in the U.S.A. ($6.00 elsewhere) 

"sets" (1951 and 1952) @ $7.00 a set in U.S.A. ($8.00 elsewhere) 


It is understood that if we are not completely satisfied we may return the book(s) within seven 
days and the charges will be canceled. If we have already made payment you will send us a 
refund in the full amount. 


We enclose a check [] or you may bill us [) for $ 


SPECIAL PRICE 
BOTH 


BOOKS 
ONLY $7.00 


(OUTSIDE U.S.A. $8.00) 


STREET 


April 1952 NOTE—In New York City, 3% extra for City Sales Tax. 
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Reporting Unusual 


Currency Transactions 
Cc. EDGAR JOHNSON 


Mr. JOHNSON is chairman of the 
American Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Federal Depository Func- 
tions and Fiscal Procedures and 
vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. He urges banks 
to adhere to the new regulation out- 
lined here. 


ANK reports of unusual cur- 
rency transactions are now 
governed by a new regulation, 
dated February 21, 1952. The new 
procedure is the outgrowth of con- 
sultations among the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve banks, and the 
American Bankers Association Com- 


Cooperation ... Not Compe 


For 87 years it has been the policy 


of this Banker’s Bank to cooperate with 


correspondent banks in handling excess loans. 


Our 


prompt service, reasonable rates and friendly coopera- 


tion have proved profitable for an ever-increasing 


number of correspondents. 


(Ommerce Jrust Ompany 


KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER _FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


mittee on Federal Depository Fune. 
tions and Fiscal Procedures 

It is now required that bani:s and 
other financial institutions <«ubmit 
reports on Form TCR-1 fo (a) 
each transaction amountin to 
$2,500 or more, involving dc. nomi- 
nations of $100 or higher; (b: each 
transaction of $10,000 or more in 
bills of any denominations and 
(c) transactions involving any 
amount in any denominations. if the 
bank feels that such information 
would be of value to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

It is emphasized that only those 
transactions need be reported ‘which 
in the judgment of the financial in- 
stitution exceed those commensurate 
with the customary conduct of the 
business, industry, or profession of 
the person or organization con- 
cerned,” to use the phrasing of the 
regulation itself. 

The regulations originally requir- 
ing such reports were issued in May 
1945, after it had been established 
that racketeers and others engaged 
in illegal activities were resorting 
on a large scale to the use of large 
denomination currency as an at- 
tempted method of concealing in- 
come. 


Acccorpine to a letter sent to all 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions by Secretary Snyder, the new 
regulation “is expected to render 
the reporting procedure less burden- 
some to banks, while providing the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue with a 
continuing flow of those reports 
which experience has shown to be 
the most helpful in detecting major 
tax evaders. 

“TI feel certain that the banks and 
financial institutions are in general 
agreement that, in fairness to all 
taxpayers, every effort should be 
made to reduce to the lowest prac- 
ticable minimum the loss of revenue 
through tax evasion. The TCR-1 
reports have been responsible for 
breaking many of the largest and 
most intricate income-tax evasion 
cases. The use of currency by 
racketeers, and others engaged in 
illegal activities, is particularly 
well established as an attempted 
method of concealing income. When 
such income is not detected the bur- 
den of taxation is heavier on the 
honest taxpayers. Although this 
amended regulation is designed to 
assist primarily the increased en- 
forcement efforts directed against 
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racke‘eers, it is recognized that it 
will apply in certain cases to other 
persons, firms or corporations. How- 
ever, it is not intended to apply to 
a currency transaction which, in the 
judgment of the reporting financial 
institution, is a normal one~in the 
regular and customary conduct of 
business or private_activities.” 

The Secretary also reminds finan- 
cial institutions that the reports are 
treated as confidential communica- 
tions. “All officers and agents of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue,” he 
states, “have been admonished not 
to disclose the source of information 
received through such reports.” 

He expressed his appreciation for 
“this public service” rendered by 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions and urged renewed vigilance. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Federal Deposi- 
tory Functions and Fiscal Proce- 
dures, which carried on _ several 
months of consultations with Gov- 
ernment officials before the new re- 
porting procedure was announced, 
consists of the following, in addi- 
tion to the writer: Raymond C. 
Deering, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; C. F. Knox, execu- 


collection 
service 


geared 
to your need 


for speed 


April 1952 


tive vice-president and cashier, The 
Union National Bank, Springfield, 
Missouri; Claude F. Pack, president, 
The Home State Bank of Kansas, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Charles A. 
Piper, president, Liberty Trust 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland; 
Robert W. Sparks, first vice-presi- 
dent, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; Wilmer J. Waller, president, 


Hamilton National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Paul D. Williams, vice- 
president and comptroller, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Marchant D. Wornom, sec- 
retary, Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion, Richmond; and William T. 
Wilson, deputy manager, American 
Bankers Association, New York, sec- 
retary of the committee. 


Compliance with Wage-Hour Law 


RE employers in the banking busi- 
ness generally complying with 

the amended Fair Labor Standards 
Act? Does the record indicate that 
management has a firm grasp of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
that went into effect on January 25, 
1950? Recently released statistics 
on the first full year of operations 
under the amended Federal Wage 
and Hour Law show that there is 
room for improvement, says a U. S. 
Department of Labor news release. 
According to the 1951 annual re- 
port of the Department’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
43 percent of the banks investigated 
during the past fiscal year were 


found to have violated the act’s 
minimum wage, overtime pay, or 
child-labor provisions. 

“The 1951 record makes it clear 
that greater efforts on the part of 
some members of the banking in- 
dustry would pay off in reduced lia- 
bilities for back wages owed em- 
ployees,” points out William R. 
McComb, the divisions’ administra- 
tor. His report shows that a total 
of $98,004 in back wages was paid 
to 1,647 employees as a result of the 
divisions’ activities. This sum does 
not include amounts awarded by 
courts to employees who exercised 
their statutory right to sue for back 
pay and liquidated damages. 


b me BANK wants speed when it 


presents a check or note for collection. The kind 


of speed that means prompt presentation and 


earliest avatlability of funds. 


At American National we're prepared to pro- 


vide that kind of action. Our staff is experi- 


enced, dependable, skilled at operating the high 


speed machines that make swift service possible. 


We welcome your inquiry with the view to secur- 


ing you the most advantageous mail and express 
scheduling—both by rail and air. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago <7] 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
you have a good excuse for not 
auditing. 

Start your program simply—say, 
by counting the tellers’ cash and 
splitting the job of taking trial bal- 
ances. Let the staff know you're 
willing to have yourself audited. 

For auditor, pick a man who’s 
“come up the hard way.” His social 
contacts are quite unimportant. 

Survey your operations to deter- 
mine the weak spots. Remember 
that today’s average embezzler is a 
little younger and smarter than yes- 
terday’s. 

Start auditing now. It may be 
later than you think. 

Participating in this discussion 
were Paul D. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia; Charles H. Zim- 
merman, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Capital Bank and Trust Co., 
Harrisburg; Harry E. Mertz, secre- 
tary to technical commissions, 
NABAC, Chicago; R. Ernest Light- 
bown, assistant auditor, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Irland McK. Beckman, CPA, 
Philadelphia. 


Legible Endorsements 


HE PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylva- 

nia) NATIONAL BANK is asking 
the cooperation of its correspondents 
to keep check endorsements as leg- 
ible as possible. In a note to the 
banks the PHILADELPHIA says: 

“All bankers are aware of the ne- 
cessity of returning unpaid checks 
to the first endorser as quickly as 
possible. Our bank, together with 
other banks, has been experiencing 


NAME____ 
ADDRESS. 

BUSINESS 
OFFICERS-MAN TO SEE 


visits to new business prospects. 


considerable difficulty because of the 
illegibility of bank stamps appear- 
ing on many of these unpaid items. 
The greatest difficulty is caused by 
the fact that most banks use me- 
chanical equipment which endorses 
the checks as they are processed 
through the proof and transit oper- 
ations, 

“Most of these mechanical endorse- 
ments seem to appear on top of each 
other and unfortunately all too often 
the dies are dirty or do not contain 
sufficient ink to make the impression 
clear. In many cases this condition 
also applies to hand stamps. 

“In order to help correct this situ- 
ation, we are now making frequent 
checks to see that our endorsement 
equipment is in good working order, 
is properly inked, and that our en- 
dorsement appears on all items. 

“Your cooperation by following 
the same procedure would be very 
much appreciated.” 


Auditing Correspondence 


i= think about auditing your 
bank’s correspondence? This 
suggestion came up at the recent 
New York regional conference of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion in the course of a talk by Wil- 
liam B. Hall, vice-president of The 
Detroit Bank, on the employees’ part 
in public relations. Mr. Hall, FPRA’s 
first vice-president, emphasized the 
importance of letters and offered 
several pointers for assuring that 
correspondence will make rather 
than lose customers. 

The Detroit Bank has a corre- 
spondence auditing committee and a 
manual for members of the secre- 
tarial staff. The committee periodi- 
cally reviews the letters written in 
all departments, and when a weak 


The Industrial Trust Company of Providence, R. I., uses this card for recording useful information obtained during officers’ 
Face, left, and reverse of the card are shown 


TEL 


EXPIRES. 


CREDIT LINE 


spot is found a committeeman calls 
it to the secretary’s attention. If 
she’s not at fault, the officer who 
dictated the letter is invited to a 
little conference. 

This bank also has secretarieg’ 
correspondence classes, taught by 
an instructor from Wayne Univer. 
sity, who uses the bank-prepared 
manual. 


Four Unseen Hazards 


ORRESPONDENCE is one of the four 

areas of “unmeasurable losses” 
emphasized by Mr. Hall—‘areas of 
customer contact that determine the 
amount of business we do.” The 
others are records, the telephone, 
and personal contacts. 

These four zones “represent the 
real hazards of our business, because 
no bonds, insurance, or examinations 
can protect or recover the losses we 
suffer. The losses are unmeasurable, 
Because they are intangible they are 
frequently ignored by staff and of- 
ficers.” 

Records should figuratively be 
labeled “handle with care.” They’re 
more than pieces of paper; they have 
the power to decide whether a cus- 
tomer wants to do business with 
you, for each represents a person. 
“When you touch a check, a pass- 
book, a statement, a collection no- 
tice, visualize it as a person. If you 
respect it as a person, the customer 
it represents will want to be your 
customer.” 

The telephone must be answered 
promptly and pleasantly. Identify 
yourself immediately. Have paper 
and pencil near the phone so that 
you can jot down names and figures. 
If unable to give requested informa- 
tion immediately, offer to call back 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


DATE TO 
SEE AGAIN 


RESULTS. 


NOW USING 


0 CHECKING ACCOUNT O} O MORTGAGE LOAN 

O REGISTER CHECKS 0} O FARM LOAN 

O SAVINGS O} O FOREIGN DEPT. 

O SAFE DEPOSIT o 

COMMERCIAL LOAN O STOCKHOLDER 

0 INSTALLMENT LOAN 0} O NIGHT DEPOSITORY 
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NOW USING 


o 

TRUST DEPT. 


REAL ESTATE 
PRODUCT 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER EACH INTERVIEW, MAKE UP REPORT ANDO FORWARD 
COPY TO CREDIT DEPT. FOR RECORDING, 


ITEMS COVERED ON CALLS TO BUSINESS CONCERNS: 
OWNERSHIP-OFFICERS 


PERSONNEL 
INVENTORY 
MANAGEMENT 
BANKING 


BANKING 


DATE 


Tellers’ stations in the Commercial Department. The 
wrapped-coin truck (rear), with individual locked 
drawers for each teller, fits into the auxiliary counter 
(right). This insulated counter gives one-hour Certified 


fire protection to the Kardex signature files — at their 
point-of-use. Below the ample working surface of the 
return counters between tellers’ stations, is convenient 
space for necessary supplies. 


The oldest bank in Southern California 


now has the newest in step-saving equipment 


A few months ago, when the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles re- 
modelled their business home, they called into 
consultation the banking experts of Remington 
Rand... with the results you see on this page. 

These photographs speak volumes to any 
cost-minded banker. As always, when Reming- 
ton Rand helps in the basic planning, the bank 
saves money ...employee morale is raised... 
new customers are attracted by the atmosphere 
of quiet efficiency. 

To learn what can be done to modernize 
your bank, consult our local representative. 
Or write to Room 1031, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. 


April 1952 


Tellers’ stations in the Savings Department. Step-saving 
and cost-saving result from the ready accessibility to 
the working tellers of the signature cards and ledgers 
in the Savings Desk-Safes at right. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
—and then do so. Thank the caller. 
And don’t bang the receiver. 

“Face to Face” Contact. Call a 
customer by his name, and pro- 
nounce it correctly. Be pleasant— 
smile, say “thank you” and “please.” 
When the customer wants to talk, 
be a good listener. Be sympathetic; 
don’t minimize, by word or action, 
the customer’s problem. 

A little more about correspond- 
ence: Remember that every letter 
carries three mental pictures—the 
secretary who typed it, the person 
who signed it, and the company 
whose spokesman it is. Neatness, 
correct spelling, and clarity provide 
a good impression of all three. Say 
what you mean. 

[Editor’s note: Read BANKING’S 
series of articles on letter-writing by 
William H. Butterfield. There’s one 
in this issue. ] 


Community Programs 


A BLUEPRINT for a_ seven - point 

bank community relations pro- 
gram was offered at the New York 
FPRA meeting by Rod Maclean, as- 
sistant vice-president, Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Maclean, FPRA’s third vice-presi- 
dent, emphasizing that the bank 
should be a good citizen and that 
community relations deserve careful 
consideration and planning, reviewed 
these areas of activity: 

(1) Programs originated by the 
bank. Examples: The “Four Pillars 
of Income” plan developed by C. W. 
Bailey, president, First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, and 
former A.B.A. president; the Main 
Street face-lifting program of the 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin 
Square, New York; the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona’s campaign 
against legalization of gambling; 
art and flower shows; lobby displays. 

(2) Programs originated by 
others. Youth organizations such 
as 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America, school activities, local 
projects, soil conservation. 

(3) Making the bank’s own build- 
ing available for community pur- 
poses. Use of a room for local meet- 
ings, window and lobby space for 
civic activities. 

(4) Public speaking activities. 
Build a nucleus of personnel who 
can address local organizations. 
Form a staff speakers bureau. As- 
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semble a library of speech material. 

(5) Staff membership and par- 
ticipation in clubs and societies. 

(6) Charitable and other contri- 
butions. These should be on a 
planned basis, with an annual ap- 
propriation or budget. 

(7) Participation in local politics. 
Admittedly a controversial field, but 
bankers can help to “get out the 
vote” and work against unsound pro- 
posals. 


School Savings Envelope 


HE KiInGS HIGHWAY SAVINGS 

BANK of Brooklyn, New York, is 
using an attractive new school sav- 
ings envelope designed by Ruben A. 
Lamarque, head teller. 

The envelope enables the bank to 
make bi-weekly rather than weekly 
collections, thus reducing the cost 
of processing deposits from 26,000 
accounts in 25 schools. On the ma- 
nila container’s face is a picture of 
“Mr. Wise Old Owl” (savings bank 
symbol of thrift in New York State) 
pointing toa piggy bank anda 
child’s slate. Two coin slots lead 
into separate compartments — one 
for the “Bank-at-Home-Day” de- 
posit, the other for “Bank-at-School- 
Day” when the envelope is brought 
to school for collection. Behind the 
two coin sections is a compartment 


for bills and the saver’s passbook, 
Mr. Lamarque has applied for a 
patent. 


Care of Stainless Steel 


ee J. G. Terry, of Armco Stee] 
Corporation’s development engi- 
neering department, come these ob- 
servations on cleaning stainless 
steel: 

This metal needs only simple pe- 
riodic cleaning to keep it looking 
like new. Naturally, exterior work 
such as entrances, drive-in deposi- 
tories and signs need more frequent 
cleaning to remove accumulated 
grime — but stainless never needs 
polishing. 

Most vault and depository installa- 
tions are waxed infrequently and 
kept in top condition by simple dust- 
ing. This also applies to desks, work 
surfaces, column sheathing, drive- 
in depository drawers and other 
equipment. 

Some banks have set up a regular 
cleaning schedule for exterior in- 
stallations, which of course is the 
wise thing to do. Often the window 
washing contractor handles the 
washing of the metal for a nominal 
fee above the regular schedule. 

Accumulations of dirt and grime 
are quickly removed with soap and 
water or any of the common house- 


The new school savings collection envelope 
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pold detergents. Scrubbing with a 
mild cleanser will usually dislodge 
any particles that may stick to the 
metal. The applications should be 
made with a soft cloth, sponge, or 
prush. Never use coarse abrasive 
compounds or steel wool because of 
the risk of damage to the highly pol- 
ished surface. 

Proper care of stainless exteriors 
poils down to two easily remem- 
pered rules: (1) Clean reasonably 
often, preferably on a fixed sched- 
ule; and (2) use the simplest method 
possible. 


"True or False" Contest on 
Bank's Report 


- COMMUNITY SAVINGS BANK of 
Rochester, New York, this year 
found a new way to dramatize, for 
the trustees, the information in the 
annual report. 

At the yearly trustees-officers din- 
ner two teams of bank officers held 
a spirited quiz contest which brought 
out the important facts and figures. 
President Charles W. Carson was 
quiz master, and most of his ques- 
tions were of the “true or false” 
variety. A gilded tin loving cup was 


presented to the winning team. 

In previous years COMMUNITY sup- 
plemented the printed report by hav- 
ing officers cite human relations case 
histories of happenings in their de- 
partments. 


TV Youth Show 


A LIVE television show, “Design 
for Youth,” sponsored by the 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, is proving to be a 
“very satisfactory” means of selling 
families the bank’s services, reports 
President Lytle L. Salsbury. 

High school pupils sit as a panel 
and discuss their problems, sub- 
mitted in advance in letters. Promi- 
nent Erie residents are weekly 
guests, usually discussing the let- 
ters’ questions with the panel and 
with the moderator. Short commer- 
cials are interspersed. 

The show, telecast for a half hour 
on Monday evenings, has also fea- 
tured teen-age dramatic and musical 
talent. 


In Brief 


SPRINGFIELD (Massachusetts) Na- 
TIONAL BANK included in its 1951 


She Plans Her Future 


“VISABANK 


the home savings bank that works for you 24 hours a day. 


Gets new accounts for you—makes your present accounts grow 


and GROW and GROW. 


Visabank is both ornamental and useful. It constantly urges its 


owner to save. It is your permanent ad in the home. 


Your name is stamped in gold on front of Visabank—your complete 


ad message is on card insert at rear. 


VISABANK 
1S SELF-LIQUIDATING 


Full range of beautiful colors—solid, marbleized, and pearl essence. 


Free sales and advertising helps. 


Write for full information 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


April 1952 


annual report a partial list of com- 
munity organizations with which 
its staff was affiliated. No political, 
religious, social or fraternal groups 
were included. “Serving the public 
ahead of self will always be an 
ingrained quality of the entire per- 
sonnel,” the bank said. 


BANK OF AMERICA’S directors have 
adopted a new dividend payment 
schedule which will give stockholders 
their checks shortly before the quar- 
terly Federal income tax payments 
are due. Beginning with the second 
payment for 1952, shareowners will 
get their payments on May 31 in- 
stead of June 30, the previous date. 


BANK OF MONTREAL has_ been 
plugging its “Sunshine Accounts’”— 
vacation savings—in selected lists 
of newspapers throughout Canada. 
“Instead of panic saving a few weeks 
before the going-away date, you buy 
your holiday now, a day or two at 
a time with each month’s income.” 


The CHAPPAQUA (New York) Na- 
TIONAL BANK is regularly sending 
the local weekly newspaper to all 
area residents in the Armed Forces. 


1010 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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THERE’S A PORTLAND WAY 
OF DOING THINGS... 


LIVE IN PORTLAND to know 
Portland— its industries, its people, 
its traditions! 

We have lived in Portland nearly three-quarters of 
a century. In Portland we are Portlanders— know 
Portland’s way of doing things. 

We’ve lived that long in Seattle, Tacoma, and San 
Francisco, too. 

Here are four banks in four principal Pacific Coast 
ports, under one management with a common serv- 
ice policy —yet, each as old, as well known and as 
‘local’? as most businesses in its city. 

You may reason that our integrated Tri-state 
organization can help you. It can! Ask us about it. 


TRI- 
STATE 
SERVICE 


IN CALIFORNIA = San Francisco 
Head Office: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Mission Branch: 16TH & JULIAN AVE. 


IN OREGON IN WASHINGTON 
Portland—330 S.W. Seattle Tacoma 
Sixth Avenue 


Insurance 


Corporation 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Incorporated in 1864 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


OVER 


8,000,000 


POPULATION 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 63% with a consequent expansion 
of primary and secondary industries. For those who 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. 
We invite you to make our specialist services avail- 
able to your customers. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia, 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


815 Second Ave, 1011 Pacific Ave. 


press releases.—H. B. 


* 
World Business 


TARIFF TROUBLES 


the furore abroad 
over impediments raised last 
year to our imports of cheese and 
other dairy products, the Govern- 
ment of Italy—our ward in the 
“soft underbelly of Europe”— 
has handed the State Depart- 
ment a note of warning that the 
higher U.S. tariffs will undo much 
of the good our billions have 
been building up in Europe. 

Since removal of trade barriers 
has been one of our main export 
wares since World War II and 
earlier, the actions Italy com- 
plains of suggest that we are 
walking forward while facing 
backward. 

U.S. tariffs and other barriers 
are having “grave consequences” 
in Italy and “serious economic, 
social, and psychological reper- 
cussions” elsewhere, says the 
Italian protest. It also criticizes 
our “buy American” legislation. 
Italy imports from us six times as 
much as it sells here. The things 
we make all the world wants, it 
seems. 

In effect we are being asked 
to want other countries’ goods on 
the same scale as they want ours. 
Easier said than done. Maybe 
other countries should curb their 
wants. 


MORE OR LESS SIGNIFICANT 


Canapa this year has found the 
U.S. dollar worth only 98 of its 
cents—this for the first time 
since 1939. Here at home, so we 
are told, we have only a “50- 
cent dollar.” .. . Holland this 
month is to present to this coun- 
try a carillon as a token of the 
Dutch people’s gratitude to us. 
How it is to be paid for is still 
unclear. Of Amsterdam’s quota 
for the gift, collectors were able 
to gather only some 16 percent. 
. . . The Marshall Plan has ex- 
pired. The ECA has been replaced 
by the MSA. That is, the name 
has been changed. The staff is 
about the same, occupying the 
same buildings in Washington 
and issuing the same types of 
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record of 
Achievement 


During 1951...Our 60th Anniversary... Life of Georgia: 


GAINED $90,805,833 Lire INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Bringing the Total to $821,964,811 


INCREASED Assets $10,839,569 


To a Total of $66,757,955 


Paip POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES $9,333,404 


This Was $1,265,783 More than 1950 


BoosteD RESERVES $9,994,187 


For a Total of $48,555,280 


April 1952 


Hinancial Statement AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS FILED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


Assets 
PERCENT AMOUNT 
U. S. Government Securities 14.37 $ 9,594,582.94 
State, County and Municipal 
Railroad Bonds . . .. . 1.71 
Public Utility Bonds . . 21.11 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Mortgages (First Liens) . . 32.86 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including 
Investment. .... . 1.55 
Interest and Rents Due and 
Premiums in Course of 
Miscellaneous Assets . . . .02 


8,117,124.70 
1,139,577.12 
14,091,264.38 


2,871,891.90 
2,138,963.00 
21,938,965.68 


1,922,163.56 
1,035,175.59 

256,972.27 
1,985,029.39 


371,677.96 


1,282,577.73 


11,989.00 
Total Admitted Assets 100.00 $66,757,955.22 


Liabilities and Surplus 
AMOUNT 
. $48,555,280.17 


143,209.72 
186,343.17 


Policy Reserves .... . 

Claims in Process of Settlement . 

Reserve for Unreported Claims . 

Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Advance 


Estimated Amount Due and Accrued 
for Taxes . 


Reserve for Pension Plan . 

Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest 560,423.75 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 281,739.54 

Total Liabilities Except Capital $54,866,224.83 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS FOR 
FURTHER PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS: 

Cs 

Unassigned Surplus Funds . 


Capital and Surplus 


$36,679.73 


725,314.03 
3,577,234.72 


. $ 7,000,000.00 
- 4,891,730.39 


. $11,891,730.39 


Total . - $66,757,955.22 


HOME OFFICE ATLANTA 
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DESIGNED BY DB. H. HEZNER AND CHICAGO EQUIPMENT CO. 


Colonial building of the Bank of Cambridge, Wisconsin 


W. H. JONES AND SON, ARCHITECTS 


Below, a new branch of the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. To the right is a drive-in 
window; in the rear, parking area 


MILLS AND PETTICORD AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


The 
BUILDING 
Scrapbook 


F OR some time, BANKING has been collecting photographs 
and information about new and remodeled bank buildings. 
While some of the photographs—and not necessarily all of 
the best ones we receive—are published in the magazine, 
all go into a collection that has been exhibited many times 
and is often used for reference purposes by bankers faced 
with a building problem. 

For example, we recently received a letter from A. E, 
Melster, cashier of the Bank of Cambridge, Cambridge, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Melster says: 

“About two years ago I contacted your office for informa- 
tion and pictures of bank buildings to assist us in planning 
our new building. At the time, you favored us with many 
pictures which were of great help to us in deciding the kind 
of building and the plan that we finally chose. 

“I promised that I would send you a picture .. . | be- 
lieve that bankers throughout the country would be inter- 
ested in seeing this building, since much interest is being 
shown in remodeling and construction of bank buildings.” 

We, too, thought our readers would be interested, so the 
new building of the Bank of Cambridge appears above at 
the left. 

Albums of bank building pictures are available at no 
charge from the American Bankers Association’s Chicago 
office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. They have 
been widely circulated to individual banks and to meetings 
of banking organizations. 


Left, a new branch office of the Phoenix State Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The building has a drive-in 
facility and a parking space at the rear 


The new building of the North Shore Bank, Miami Beach, 
Florida, displays 11 photo murals depicting the development 
of the city 


HPNRY HOHAUSER, ARCHITECT 


BANKING 
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A fireplace is an unusual feature of the new quarters of the Drive-in teller booth also serves pedestrian customers of the 
Farmers State Bank, Sterling, Kansas Baltimore National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland 


First National Bank of Falconer, New York Atlantic National Bank in Jacksonville, Florida 


BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMPNT CORPORATION 


Anew branch of the First National Bank of Memphis, Tennessee, contains a “community service room,” complete with kitchen 


BVERETT WOODS, ARCHITECT 


April 1952 
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Credits to Treasury Tax and Loan Accounts 


C. Epcar JOHNSON, chairman of 
the American Bankers Association 
Committee on Federal Depository 
Functions and Fiscal Procedures dis- 
cusses below a memorandum of Sec- 
retary Snyder. MR. JOHNSON is vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
of Chicago. 


Some bankers have anticipated ob- 
taining double credit in their 
Treasury tax and loan accounts 


arising from customers’ tax pay- 
ments. They obtained tax and loan 
account credit at the same time tax 
anticipation bills and Treasury sav- 
ings notes were sold to their cus- 
tomers. 

By asking them to convert their 
bills and notes to cash for deposit 
and to draw their income tax checks 
against those deposits, these banks 
would have obtained an additional 
tax and loan account credit. 

However, the Treasury Depart- 


5Q 


ment announced in February that it 
would withhold from special de. 
positaries tax and loan deposits 
equal to the amount of maturity 
money converted to commercial de. 
posits in this manner. 

In a memorandum to Treasury 
tax and loan depositaries, dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder stated that the 
Treasury does not look with favor 
upon transactions of this character 
which, in effect, defeat the purposes 
underlying the issuance of the tax 
anticipation series of Treasury bills 
and Treasury savings notes. 


Cerra banks, he indicated, sug- 
gested that customers sell to them 
their Treasury bills maturing March 
15, 1952, in advance of the maturity 
date, and accept payment for the 
bills in the form of deposit credit in 
their checking accounts. In other 
instances, customers were encour- 
aged to present savings notes for 
cash redemption, with the proceeds 
being deposited in their checking 
accounts. The customers were then 
requested to pay their taxes by 
checks drawn on the taxpayers’ 
accounts with the banks. Deposi- 
taries engaging in this practice 
apparently did so with the ex- 
pectation that, under arrangements 
which have been in effect for quar- 
terly tax payments since March 1951, 
they would obtain deposits in their 


Our heartiest congratulations to the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Bankers Association on 
the completion of 50 years of constructive service to 
its member banks! 


Treasury tax and loan accounts for 
amounts equal to the taxpayers’ 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


The founding of this division has a special meaning 
to us of the Society, because our own President of that 
era, Myron T. Herrick, was active in its founding and 
served as its first. President. And in recent years, our 
present Chairman of the Board, Henry S. Sherman, 
served as president of the same group. 


We are proud to have shared in the work and benefits 
of the Savings and Mortgage Division during these past 
50 years—and we look forward with confidence to ever 
expanding mutual benefits through this association. 


Society Savings 


mee y CLEVELAND 


Founded 1849 


DEPOSIT 


“How come we never talk about how 
we'll skimp and save and live on my 


CORPORATION 
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Add “PERSONALITY” 


to your bank with STANLEY 
MAGIC DOORS 


MAGIC EYE (photoetec- 
-tri¢) controls utilize a beam 
of light which, when inter- 
rupted by any moving ob- 
ject, avtomatically sets the 
door-opening mechanism in 
operation. 


/ 


From coast to coast the same report 
—banks find Stanley Magic Doors 


add personality that pays daily 


dividends in customer satisfaction 


and service. 


Installed at busy entrances, Stanley 


Magic Doors create a favorable 


first impression—distinguish an 


entrance as nothing else will. And 
with Magic Doors traffic flows 


smoothly—rush-hour congestion is 
eliminated; heating and air-condi- 


tioning costs are lowered. 


Actuated by either the “Magic Eye” 
(photoelectric) or “Magic Carpet”, 
Stanley Magic Doors open auto- 
matically on approach, stay open 
until all traffic has safely passed, 


then close quickly, silently. 


In most instances your present 
doors can be operated by Stanley 
Magic Door Controls. Write for full 
information on Stanley Magic Door 
Controls . . . find out how easily and 
inexpensively they fit the plans for 


either new or remodeled buildings 


... how their simple design, rugged 


construction assure long, trouble- 


free operation. Mail this coupon, 


Multiple door “Magic Carpet’’ installation at the First Mer- 
chants National Bank and Trust Co., Lafayette, Indiana. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC DOOR CONTROLS FOR 
SWINGING, SLIDING OR FOLDING DOORS 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Magic Door Division 
3104 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 


C) Kindly send me full information on Stanley Magic Doors 
C Please have your representative call. 


DOOR CONTROLS 


“The Magic Door” 


HARDWARE + TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS + STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 


Your name... 


Firm’s name... 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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The movable, sturdy, attractive Bell & 
Howell recorder assures quality results 


effortlessly, 


accurately, 


inexpensively. 


All over the country more and more bankers 
are turning to Burroughs Microfilming to 
raise record-keeping efficiency. This wide- 
spread acceptance is the result of proved per- 
formance —performance that has successfully 
stood the tests of time and service. 


With the modern Microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell and sold by Burroughs, 
banks are gaining the advantages of positive 
protection for all their necessary records, plus 
marked savings in time, effort and money. 


See how Burroughs Microfilming can add new 
efficiency to your record keeping. Let your 
Burroughs man show you the many exclusive 
features of this matchless Bell & Howell 
equipment today. 


7WO (MPORTANT WAMES MICROFILMING 


Bell cHowell | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 


25 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS. ..FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Houston 


Philadelphia 


Boston Kansas City Pittsburgh 


icago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Los Angeles Portland, Oregon 


Seattle 
St. Louis 


Dallas Minneapolis San Antonio 
Denver New Orleans San Francisco 
Detroit New York City Washington, D. C. 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


BANKING 
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Economy —The Bell & Howell Recorder’s 
many time- and money-saving advantages 
quickly pay for the cost of the machine. Offer- 
ing the highest reduction ratio available (37 
to 1) and 8 mm exposures on 16 mm film, it 
records more images per foot of film—cuts 
film costs to a minimum. 


Simplicity —Burroughs Microfilming re- 
quires no special training for operators. 
Control panel is simply arranged, for easy, 
efficient operation. Visual, audible and auto- 
matic safeguards help prevent operator 
mistakes and keep work flowing smoothly. 


Choice of Film Patterns—The Bell & 
Howell Recorder offers three film patterns: 
Both sides of a document may be recorded 
simultaneously with images side by side; one 
side may be recorded on half the film width, 
running images down one side of film and up 
the other; single side of document can be 
recorded on full film width. 


Qualit y —Precision engineering, along with 
synchronized control of lighting and of film 
and document speed, assure finest photographic 
results with new standards of image clarity 
and contrast. 


ING April 1952 


Speed —High speed automatic feeding and 
simplified hand feeding, plus finger-tip auto- 
matic controls and many protective features, 
help speed production. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS «es Burroughs 
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The Treasury Department offers three 
choices to holders of Series E, United States 
Defense Bonds, when their Bonds mature: 
Choices: You may: One, accept cash, if 
you so desire; Two, continue to hold the 
present bond with an automatic interest-bearing 
extension; Three, exchange your bonds in amounts 
of $500 or multiples for a Defense Bond of Series 
G, which earns current income at the rate of 
percent payable semi-annually. 

Action: If you want to obtain cash, you simply 
present your bond, with proper identification, to 
any paying agent. If you want to extend the 
matured bond you have ABSOLUTELY NOTH- 
ING TO DO—just continue to hold it. Extended 
bonds may be cashed at any time you wish. If you 
want a G Bond, see your bank for details. 
Interest: The extended bond will earn simple interest on the face 
amount at the rate of 22 percent for the first seven and one-half years. 
Thereafter it will be at a higher rate sufficient to provide a total return 
for the 10-year extension period of 2.9 percent compounded. 
Taxes: You have the choice of (1) reporting E Bond interest for Federal 
income taxes on an annual basis or (a) pepe the taxes on the interest in 
the year when the bonds finally mature or are redeemed. The privilege of 
deferring taxes does not apply if the E Bond is exchanged for a G Bond. 


* 


BUY aad fold U. S$. DEFENSE BONDS - BUY aad 4ofd U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

‘ Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 39-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 


Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $11,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $2,400,000. — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3), 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Soeorro, Vélez (8S). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


checks over $10,000 in amount. Ip 
due course, the banks would present 
the Treasury bills to the Treasury 
for cash redemption at maturity. 

The Secretary said in his mem- 
orandum: “These practices by de- 
positaries will increase the amount 
of . .. bills or savings notes pre. 
sented for cash redemption in ad- 
vance of the availability of Treasury 
receipts from the income tax instal- 
ment due on March 15, 1952, and 
will make it more difficult for the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System to handle the large income 
tax collections during March in a 
manner that will maintain stability 
in the money market.” The same 
would, of course, be true with re- 
spect to future tax instalments. 

The penalty provisions of the 
memorandum have produced the fol- 
lowing results: To the extent that 
tax and loan depositaries presented 
Treasury bills maturing March 15, 
1952, for cash redemption for their 
own account, or for the account of 
their customers, or if taxpayers pre- 
sented their bills or Treasury say- 
ings notes for cash redemption, and 
used the proceeds of redemption 
through deposit with and with- 
drawal from depositaries by checks 
in payment of their March 1952 in- 
come taxes, an equal amount of in- 
come tax checks of $10,000 and over 
drawn on such banks in payment of 
income taxes due March 15, 1952, 
was withheld from deposit in their 
tax and loan accounts. 

However, if a depositary present- 
ing Treasury bills, tax anticipation 
series, due March 15, 1952, for cash 
redemption for its own account, 
could certify that they had been ac- 
quired by purchase prior to Febru- 
ary 25, 1952, and had been held 
continuously until date of maturity, 
or that they had been acquired on 
and after February 25, and payment 
of the purchase price was not 
credited in a customer’s deposit ac- 
count on its books, such bills were 
not included in arriving at the 
amount of income tax checks of 
$10,000 and over to be withheld from 
deposit in their T & L accounts. 

While these provisions are di- 
rected at transactions pertaining to 
the March 15 income tax instalment, 
it is safe to assume that future tax 
anticipation bills will be subject to 
the same provisions on quarterly in- 
come tax dates. 
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Common-sense financing 


for today’s homes! 


“My G-E Automatic Clothes Washer gets 


Sothes so nice and white and so dry. First, the problem of which you’re so well aware: 


Some houses are sold without kitchen or laundry 
appliances. 

This means that new home-owners—after commit- 
ting themselves to a mortgage—also find they must 
buy essential kitchen and laundry appliances. These 
appliances are often paid for on short-term loans. 


These small loans sometimes become a financial 
burden, and may interfere with regular mortgage 
payments. 


Avoiding hardship 


This is not the case when modern appliances are con- 
: sidered a basic part of the house—and are paid for as a 
“My G-E Range is wonderful. The oven heats part of the long-term mortgage. 

up so quickly, so evenly. For instance, Mr. Carl B. Anderson, builder, of 
Virginia, Minnesota (shown on these pages with a 
home-owner) arranged with a local lending institution 
to have General Electric equipment included in mort- 

gages for only $4.85 a month extra. 


The buyers of these General Electric equipped 
homes are more satisfied with their investment, and 
they’re more willing mortgagors. 

Furthermore, the economical operation and long 
life of G-E appliances may offset the slight increase in 
monthly payments. 

The lender’s interests are protected, too, because 
the house is truly up-to-date . . . one that the home- 
owners are proud to maintain. 

Are you including G-E Kitchen-Laundry equipment 
under the Packaged Mortgage? 


“I don’t believe there’s a finer refrigerator Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Louis- 
made than a General Electric!” ville 2, Kentucky. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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A Yardstick for 
Savings Interest Rates 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


veal the capital funds and kinds of 
deposits available for investment, 
and the amounts actually invested. 
The Loans and Investments section 
lists the amount in loans and in 
bonds, and the income from each 
type. To determine the earnings 
from all investments it was only 
necessary to apply the investment 
expense factors which were pro- 


C itizens National 


Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Head Office: 
5th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


Correspondent 
B Serviee 


SINCE 1890 


. . . combines a personal 
check and handy mailing envelope in one unit. 


vided. No discussion will be made 
here of these factors except to point 
out that the average investment cost 
was about .48 percent, which com- 
pares favorably with the figure of 
.50 percent which the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division found to 
be about average for a small bank. 


The Dollar Earnings 


After the net income from invest- 
ments was reduced to percentage it 
was only necessary to multiply this 
percentage by the actual amount of 
interest-bearing deposits which were 
invested. The product is the exact 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


IDEAL FOR BOTH REGULAR AND SPECIAL CHECKING 


ACCOUNT CUSTOMERS. 


CURTIS 


HARTFORD, CONN 


st PAUL, "MINN. 


Standard Check 
2% x 6% 


Completely formed 
Conventional Envelope 


Write for Samples 


1000 INC. 


2630 P 
CLEVELAND, O 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEX. 


dollar earnings from these funds, 
This completes step number one in 
the analysis. The result is trang. 
ferred to the summary section on 
line 17. 

The second section shows how the 
cost of operating the savings de. 
partment is determined. The num- 
bers of accounts and debits and de- 
posits are separately multiplied by 
appropriate cost factors. Again the 
A.B.A. manual was referred to and 
the cost factors suggested in this 
analysis are similar to those devel- 
oped through a national survey, 
One significant development was 
that there isn’t much activity in the 
savings department of the relatively 
smaller bank, and the total cost of 
operating it is small. In fact, the 
number of items handled is so small 
in most of these banks that a slight 
variation in operating costs would 
have little or no effect on the total 
expense figure. 


Interest Paid 


The real cost of operating the say- 
ings department is the actual inter- 
est paid. Results in Kansas indicate 
that interest paid is from 80 percent 
to 88.8 percent of the total expense 
of operating the department. The 
total expense figure is transferred to 
Line 18 in the summary section of 
the form. 

Only one additional computation 
is necessary to determine the actual 
profit (or loss) in dollars from the 
savings operation and that is to sub- 
tract total expense from total in- 
come. To show these last three fig- 
ures more understandably they have 
been shown in percentages, that is, 
Income percentage, Total Expense 
and Interest Paid percentage, and 
Net Profit percentage. These are 
shown on the form on Lines 20, 21 
and 22. 

To make comparisons among Kan- 
sas banks more significant, data 
have always been tabulated by size 
groups. This same procedure was 
followed in the savings analysis and 
it was interesting to note that the 
results from all size groups were 
quite comparable. Each bank in the 
state was furnished a summary 
sheet for each size group. These 
summary sheets listed the individual 
figures for each bank, so that the 
participating banks could make com- 
parisons with other banks of the 
same size, and also with all other 
participating banks. 
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The best place to keep a customer ? 


Yes! In suburban as well as downtown banks, mod- 
ern Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes help attract and keep 
customers. 


Step into your safe deposit vault some time today. Notice the 
type of customers there. Pretty solid citizens, aren’t they? Check 
over your records and, chances are, you'll find they’re bigger de- 


positors . . . people who give your bank more valuable business. 


Good reason, isn’t it, to be sure you’re offering modern and posi- 
tive protection, the kind of safe deposit facilities that attract and 


that 
means modern Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes. (Over a million and a 


keep such customers? To you . . . as to most bankers .. . 


half of them have been installed in banks throughout the world 
in the last 5 years alone.) 


How long has it been since you took a critical look at the safe 
deposit facilities in your main office or branches? Why not do it, 


IF IT'S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Since 1848 


April 1952 


Company 


today? The coupon below will bring you complete information 
about today’s most modern and advanced safe deposit installa- 
tions. Or write, ask for a Mosler engineer to call and survey your 
present vaults, show you how additional units can be put in the 
present space. 


BEAUTIFUL thick polished or 
stainless steel doors, precision 
machined for exact fit. 


WORLD'S FINEST and most mod- 
ern safe deposit lock ... Mosler 
#5700. Over 800,000 renter key 
changes. 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Department B-4 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me further information about 
Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes. 


NAME POSITION 
BANK NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Counterfeit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


ment store called Denver police. 
They traced the subject and picked 
him up for questioning. During the 
customary police interrogation, the 
subject, William C. Malton, con- 
fessed and named his accomplices. 
By 9:14 P.M. on that same night, 
the two other members of the gang 
were in custody. 

Important but seemingly insig- 
nificant factors that contributed to 


the apprehension of this trio were 
the telephone inquiries by the Mich- 
igan bank of the Texas banks seek- 
ing confirmation of forgery of the 
$1,450 cashier’s draft. By those in- 
quiries, the Texas banks were put 
on notice of the activities of these 
crooks and were prepared to give 
to subsequent inquirers immediate 
reports of forgery. 

The interstate angle placed this 
case within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Further interrogation led to the fol- 
lowing information on how the gang 


| 


LEVEL-UP Zour Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 


reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 


“We find” he writes 


Sig BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


“that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


e Faster Window Service 

@ Ideal for Mail Payments 

@ More Level Payments 

e@ Lewer Follow-up Costs 

e Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
e@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


the sad story of the 


= 
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What's a little (?) shock com- 
the fire which could 
easily have resulted from that 
frayed wire and overloaded 
plug. Last year over 70,000 fires 


pared with the 


CARELESS 


were started because people 
were careless with e city. 
Serve your assured and your 
community. Teach fire prevention 
constantly. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Fite Department) 


e STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


operated and obtained the cashiers’ 
checks. 

William C. Malton, alias R. Paul, 
Gerald Engelberg, A. B. Freeman, 
traveled by air from Mexico City, 
Mexico, to a Texas city, where he 
purchased cashiers’ drafts in the 
amount of one dollar from four 
banks. He returned to Mexico City, 
retouched the drafts to produce the 
desired effect, and made photo- 
graphic enlargements. He then had 
engravings made and ordered a 
printer who could not speak or read 
English to reproduce a number of 
copies minus the amounts. He 
claimed to have obtained in good 
condition between 30 and 40 repro- 
ductions of each check. 

Malton said he then cashed the 
four one-dollar cashiers’ drafts but 
failed to copy the signatures before 
doing so. This error necessitated re- 
purchase of another one-dollar 
cashier’s draft at each of the four 
Texas banks. At this time Malton 
was accompanied by one Ernest 
Fink who proceeded to Detroit, fol- 
lowed by Malton. At a Detroit bank, 
Malton cashed a forged $485 
cashier’s draft payable to Gerald 
Engelberg. Later he went to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where he had 
no difficulty in swindling two banks 
with forged cashiers’ drafts for 
$465 and $885. 

This recitation of his misdeeds 
was concluded by Malton with an 
appealing statement of regret and 
a desire to make restitution in full. 

Other members of the gang criss- 
crossed the country in much the 
same manner while cashing these 
spurious drafts and they, too, 
feigned remorse for their misdeeds 
when apprehended. (END) 


“He’s got the stock page now! If his 
face lights up, we'll hit him for a choco- 
late soda—if it frowns, no use!” 
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Internal Control 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


furnishes an unbiased review of | 
transactions and procedures of the | 
bank. 

It is preferable that the audit be 
performed by experienced indepen- 
dent bank auditors, rather than by 
a committee of bank directors. Bank 
auditing is a highly specialized job. 
A trained bank auditor knows by 
experience just what to look for 
and where to look as he goes about 
his work of examining the bank’s 
records. If any irregularity has the 
smell of fraud, however, the trained 
auditor will in all probability detect 
it and know how to trace it to its 
source. 

The scope of an adequate external 
audit should be governed by the ex- 
tent and effectiveness of the inter- 
nal controls being practiced by the 
subject bank. Also, the less effec- 
tive the internal audit program is, 
the more comprehensive need the 
external audit be. 


Where Controls Start 


There is a pressing need for more 
attention to effective control in an 
effort to reduce bank fraud. Where 
should the movement start? Who | 
should provide the impetus! 

Proper internal control requires | 
that even top management should 


not have jurisdiction over the per- 
son responsible for checking the 
records and operations of the bank. 
That person should be accountable 
only to the board of directors for 
his auditing activities. 

The most helpful approach to the 
problem of effective internal control 
is for a bank to formulate a plan 
showing the distribution of func- 
tional duties. Which employee of 
the bank is to perform specific func- 
tions must depend primarily upon 
the number of employees among 
whom the functional duties can be 
distributed. In small banks, there 
are, obviously, more functional du- 


Your Letterhead is part of your 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Thousands of executives and professional 
men have read The Psychology of Bust- 
ness Impression, and have registered their 
letterhead preferences in the nationwide 
Neenah Letterhead Test. This is the most 
practical method yet developed for design- 
ing letterheads that fit your business and 
your market. The portfolio includes a Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead treatments with 
type and production specifications. To get 
a free copy, check the coupon below, sign 
your name, and attach to your letterhead. 


Neenah 


BUSAAESS PAPERS 


EXECUTIVES and employees 


take pride in a letterhead that 


expresses your Organization's 


character and standing. 


PEOPLE WHO BUY from you 
often get their first impres- 


sion of your organization 


from your letterhead. 


PEOPLE WHO ARE IMPORTANT 
to your business success are 


influenced by the character 


and quality of your letterhead. 


TRE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


COURTESY COUPON Simply check the material 
you want, sign your name, and attach to your business 
letterhead. 


ties to be performed than there are 
employees to do them. In these 
instances, the most important aim 
is to divide the duties among the 
available employees in such a 
manner that different persons are 
responsible for the three major 
divisions of internal control: (a) 
physical handling of the assets; (b) 
recording the transactions; and (c) 
supervision. (END) 


The Psychology of Business Impression, Letterhead 
Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


Neenah Guide to Better Indexing, a complete sam- 
ple file of quality index, which also contains useful 
information about tab cuts and sizes, ruling, color 
control systems. 


NEENAH GUIDE SIGNATURE 


To 
esrren Attach to your business letterhead and mail to: 


Neenah Paper Company 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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CORRESPONDENT 
ACCOUNT COVERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Oo. account with Bank of 
America (in either Los An- 
geles or San Francisco) gives 
you direct routing through- 
out the state—enabling you 
to send your items direct to 


more than 300 communities. 


This time-saving service 
is made possible in Cali- 
fornia by Bank of America’s 
state-wide system of branch 


banking. 


Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 
are known and honored throughout 
the world. Sell the:a to your customers. 


Bank of Amevica 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


ficer in charge of the bank’s San 
Diego trust district. 


VicToR GLASSER, JR., auditor and 
assistant cashier of the National 
State Bank, Newark, New Jersey, 
has been appointed finance chair- 
man of the Eastern Spring Confer- 
ence Committee of the Controllers 
Institute. The conference will be held 
in Asbury Park April 20-22. 


MorRIS AUGUST ENGELMAN has 
advanced to auditor of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City. 


ROBERT A. HALPERN has joined 
Trade Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, to head the institution’s 
new business-development depart- 
ment. 


In a review of the extent of de- 
fense production in the area, The 
Troy (New York) Record notes the 
large part played by the National 
City Bank of Troy. The bank 
signed a contract early in 1951 with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
by which it was designated the pro- 
curement servicing agency for the 
Government, the service “to be per- 
formed without charge and to serve 
everyone in the area regardless of 
business, political or other affilia- 
tion.” EDWARD B. DOHERTY, vice- 
president of National City Bank, is 
in charge of the procurement ser- 
vice, assisted by JOSEPH N. DE- 
LANEY. 


TRISTAN E. BEPLAT, Far Eastern 
representative of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
advanced to vice-president. 


ELEANOR M. JENSEN been 
named assistant trust officer of City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. Mrs. JENSEN was 
formerly assistant secretary-trea- 
surer of the Oklahoma City Clearing 
House Association. She began in 
banking in Jefferson, South Dakota, 
and later was with the Federal Land 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas. She has 
been active in A.I.B. work for a num- 
ber of years. 


EMANUEL SCHWARTZ has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Pub- 
lic National Bank and Trust Com- 


Emanuel Schwartz Lloyd D. Brace 
pany of New York, and will head 
the bank’s new office at 682 Broad- 
way. 


Luioyp D. BRACE, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, was 
elected a director of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Unusual Heritage 


HILIP T. PORTERFIELD, JR., here- 
tofore vice-president and cashier 
of Blakely Bank and Trust Company, 
Ranson, West Virginia, has been 
named operating vice-president of 
the Bank of Charles Town, at 
Charles Town (not to be confused 
with Charleston), West Virginia. 
JAMES W. STRIDER was made execu- 
tive vice-president and cashier. 
Mr. STRIDER’S grandfather, Isaiah 
H. Strider, was one of the organizers 
of the bank and a former president. 
His father, James W. Strider, was a 
vice-president and director. Mr. 
PORTERFIELD’S great grandfather 
George A. Porterfield, was one of the 
original organizers and a former 
cashier; while his grandfather, John 
Porterfield, was cashier and later 
president, serving the bank from the 
age of 17 until he was 80 years old. 


Paut T. Goop and ALBERT E. 
JOEKEL are new vice-presidents of 
the First National Bank in Houston, 
Texas. New assistant vice-presi- 
dents are: CLIFFORD TUTTLE, Mrs. 
JACKIE GREER, and JOHN GOLIBART. 
Vice-president Louis LETZERICH was 
elected to the board of directors. 


JACK ANDREWS BEADLES has been 
elected auditor of First American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Well-known consumer credit 
banker, G. Schuyler (“Sky”) Blue, 
has been named vice-president of 
American National Bank, Indian- 
apolis. He was formerly in charge 
of instalment credit and financing 
activities at Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
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Frank E. Conant Edward R. Ernst 


FRANK E. CONANT has advanced 
to a vice-presidency at Irving Trust 
Company, New York. 


EDWARD R. ERNST has been named 
to succeed JOHN H. F. TURNER as 
superintendent of the Bank of Mon- 
treal’s foreign department. Mr. 
TURNER is now assistant general 
manager in charge of the bank’s 
western division. 


News About Banks 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA, has estab- 
lished a trust department. The trust 
officer is HuGH MCcLEop, Jr., for- 
merly chief state bank examiner in 
North Carolina. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK, Berry- 
ville, Arkansas, held a Saturday 


open house from 3 P. M. to 8 P. M. 
to show its remodeled banking house 
to the folks there. 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK 
has leased space for new main office 
banking facilities and executive of- 
fices at 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. This area, Madison Ave- 
nue at 47th Street, is becoming 
somewhat of a banking center. At 
least six banks have recently pur- 
chased properties or signed leases in 
the immediate area. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
York is now sponsoring a television 
hews program at 11 P.M. on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Sunday nights. 
W. RANDOLPH BuRGESS, chairman of 
the bank’s executive committee, in- 
troduced the first program. 


Bankers’ Preview 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
held a Sunday afternoon “bankers’ 
preview” of its new home. Approxi- 
mately a thousand bankers and their 
Wives attended. The next day, open 
house was held for the general pub- 
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lie from 4 P: M: to 10 P. M. Liperty 
NATIONAL purchased the 33-story 
Apco Tower in May of 1950, and has 
built a 16-story annex. The bank oc- 
cupies three floors and part of the 
fourth. In the basement is its own 
printing shop. The new building fea- 
tures a drive-in with six tellers’ 
windows. 


Dinner for 600 


Over 600 old-time employees of 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO turned up at the Palmer House 
for the bank’s Quarter - Century 
Club’s dinner party. The club roll 
carries the names of 487 employees 
with service from 25 to 50 years, 
and 160 pensioners with more than 
25 years’ service. Forty-six em- 
ployees reach the quarter-century 
goal this year. Vice-president Huco 
A. ANDERSON, who had his 50th an- 
niversary with the bank last July, 
was speaker of the evening. Chair- 
man EpwARD E. BrowN, Vice-chair- 
man JAMES B. FORGAN, and Presi- 
dent HoMER J. LIVINGSTON were 
there. 


“The Big Picture,” the Army’s of- 
ficial television report on the cam- 
paign in Korea, is being brought to 
St. Louis viewers by First NATIONAL 
BANK IN Sv. Louis. The series will 
run for 13 weeks. The bank is spon- 
soring the films as a public service. 
There are to be no commercial an- 
nouncements. 


The Ecuadorean American Asso- 
ciation sponsored an exhibit of lead- 
ing Ecuadorean export products and 
transportation facilities in the 15 
display windows of COLONIAL TRUST 
ComPANyY’s Rockefeller Center of- 
fice in New York City. In conjunc- 
tion with the exhibit, COLONIAL 
Trust is distributing another in its 
series of monographs under the gen- 
eral title of “World Recovery 
Through Imports.” This set is en- 
titled “Trade With Ecuador.” 


East RIVER SAVINGS BANK’S up- 
town office in New York City became 
a Red Cross Blood Bank headquar- 
ters on March 1. Registration blanks 
were offered at the bank in advance. 


An 8-page special section of the 
Storm Lake (Iowa) Register marked 
the 50th anniversary of the CITIZENS 
First NATIONAL BANK there. The 


section was “profusely illustrated, 
contained pictures of all of the 
bank’s staff, and was printed on 
gold-color paper. 


The Dime Honored 


ECAUSE it was the first lending 
institution in the nation to make 
a loan to a war widow for the pur- 
chase of a home under the G I Bill 
of Rights, THE DrME SAVINGS BANK 
OF BROOKLYN has been awarded a 
citation by the Gold Star Wives of 
America. 

Alfred Tria, chief mortgage ap- 
praiser for the bank, received the 
award at a recent regional conven- 
tion of the organization. 


The Van Nuys office of CALIFORNIA 
BANK was a casualty of California’s 
big storm. The bank had two inches 
of water and mud on the banking 
floor when the staff arrived for work 
the day after the storm. The bank 
says that “in spite of this, bank em- 
ployees opened nine new accounts, 
handled $130,000 in deposits, and 
$43,000 in cash during the day’s 
business.” 


Four new offices have opened un- 
der the name and charter of the 
CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK of 
Philadelphia. They were acquired 
by consolidation of the CiTy Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA with 
CENTRAL-PENN. The bank now has 
10 offices. 


Harold A. Sutphen, vice-president of 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. and 

Schroder Trust Company, New York, 

with Mrs. Sutphen as they sailed aboard 

the Grace Line’s Santa Margarita for a 

two-month pleasure trip to South 
America 
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Gosbanks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


picture they give us is one of sud- 
den and sharp changes in the meth- 
ods of record keeping, thus casting 
doubts upon much of the accounting 
system of the Gosbank. This leaves 
a feeling of uncertainty in dealing 
with almost any Russian statistics, 
as there seems no rational reason 
for complete disappearance of 
branches. 

(7) Something quite similar, 


though not so drastic, occurs with 
the undivided profits. 

As a central bank, the Gosbank 
resembles Western banks in some 
respects. As a source of commercial 
credit monopoly it is quite different, 
as no Western central bank has a 
monopoly on commercial credit. Its 
acceptance of deposits is not a mat- 
ter of choice, but is mandatory. In 
fact, some of its deposits are created 
by the government allocation of 
funds for particular industries. In 
its payment of interest on both time 
and demand deposits it differs large- 
ly in degree. The payments are 


PRO’S aed CON’S 


PROblems of 
PROperly 
PROtecting 


PROperty 


CONcern us 

CONsult us with 
CONfidence for 
CONstructive solutions 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


inneapolis, Minnesota 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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20 of America’s 25 Largest 


Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


VSSSVSHSS 


Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
* Based om Sales Reported by Meedy’s Manual, 


higher. This must be taken with the 
fact that all banks and their cus- 
tomers are the wholly owned crea- 
tures of the Soviet Government. 

Loans are made, but according to 
plan. A business is told what to 
produce and how much money it can 
draw from the bank for this pur- 
pose. The contrast with Western 
banking is very marked in this re- 
spect, where a choice is still opera- 
tive. Its investment in long-term ob- 
ligations, the antithesis of Marxian 
theory, shows a considerable devia- 
tion from the original thinking of 
Lenin. 


Strict Supervision 


Supervision is more severe than 
in most other banks in the world. 
The discretion of the bank adminis- 
tration is practically nonexistent. 
Their work in general is to see that 
interchanges are made, that too 
large a volume of funds or credit is 
not withdrawn by any particular 
industry or firm, and, above all, 
that each business operates finan- 
cially according to plan; that they 
use funds effectively; that they 
live up to mandatory production 
schedules; and that, if possible, 
they show a profit. 

Note issue, the principal cause for 
reviving the bank in the first in- 
stance, has become of minor im- 
portance. This is true largely be- 
cause the original need for the bank 
—that of stabilizing one type of 
currency, the newly created cherno- 
witz, in order to give Russia a better 
standing in foreign trade—is a mat- 
ter of little consequence today. 

In conclusion we have found that 
Marxian ideology considered both 


““Someone’s not telling the truth. The 


man who gave me the check said it’s 
good, and you say it isn’t!” 
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money and banking as evils, and the 
jeast necessary of all capitalistic 
mechanisms. Sheer necessity forced 
reestablishment, grudgingly, of the 
Gosbank. Even so, the leaders did not 
operate it upon sound and proved 
rules, but entered into many ex- 
periments, some of them costly. The 
bank has become largely a bookkeep- 
ing institution, with an increasingly 
large part of its work a kind of 
pudget enforcement or check against 
the patrons. 


Development has been sporadic, | 


indicating much confused thinking 
on the part of the administrators. 
Management itself has been hap- 
hazard, and is reputed to be both 
overstaffed and operated incompe- 
tently. There is no incentive to do 
things faster or better. What in- 
centive does exist is the negative 
one of not doing anything which 
might get the management and its 
employees into trouble. For all its 
size the bank shows widespread 
mediocrity in its management. 


Their Progress Negative 


For all the experiments and in- 
novations that have been made, there 
does not emerge one single advance- 
ment, either in theory or operational 
procedure, which has a positive 
value. Many of the Russian pro- 
cedures are those which have been 
tried and found wanting in Western 
practice. Even their experiments 
indicate no real imagination, no 
radical departure from known prac- 
tices. It is said that the Russians 
are imitative and lack inventive 
ability. Their handling of the Gos- 
bank would seem to bear this out. 

What little can be learned from 
Russian banking is negative. It is 
to the effect that an economy can- 
not operate efficiently without an 
adequate banking system, and that 
an adequate banking system must 
take cognizance of the accumulated 
banking knowledge of the ages. That 
is, operate under conditions of hard 
and brutal facts, which penalize any 
deviation from the norms. Changing 
the rules to fit ideologies based on 
fanatical acceptance of the theo- 
retical hypothesis of a philosopher 
seeking a utopia cannot be made 
& substitute for down-to-earth prac- 
tices. (END) 


The way of the transgressor is 
crowded because there are so many 
of them. 
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Correspondent Service 


IN MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers National Bank in- 
vites consideration of its facilities 
for serving as your Michigan corre- 
spondent. Prompt, efficient handling 
of items is assured through offices 
strategically located in Detroit, 
Highland Park and Dearborn. 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Men. ber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


STIAN 


Goodwill 
ambassadors 
invite_business 


about the contingent = —= 
liability created by 
wide differences be- 
tween original and 
replacement costs — 
the effect on balance 
sheet, profit and 
loss, and insurance. 
American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the 
answer. 


The banker 


wants to know — 


This handsome key chain is but one of many 
interesting advertising specialties created for 


banks b ian's skilled craftsmen. Others 
The AMERICAN ash trays, 
i lighters, plastic pocket calendar cards, 
These gifts sell i tity for iderably 
3) Compa ny less retail 
item. May we send you samples of some of 


these individualized gifts? 


Over Fifty Years of Service ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 850 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Students Learn Banking First Hand 


Proof of the Pudding After Four Years of 


Mrs. HAMILTON, on the staff of 
the First National Bank, Leesburg, 
Florida, writes “Around Our Bank,” 
a regular feature in BANKING. 


oe =~ proof of the pudding,” we 
are told, “is in the eating”; 
and.the best test of any new 
enterprise lies in the results of its 
operations after due trial. Back in 
the autumn of 1947, George H. Rast, 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Leesburg, Florida, began conduct- 
ing, in person, classes in banking in 
the Leesburg High School. 

The following June, BANKING car- 
ried an article, “The Cashier Started 
Teaching,” describing the methods 
used and illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the various class activi- 
ties. At that time the pudding had 
only begun to simmer and it was 
too soon to pass judgment on its 
flavor or digestibility. 

But now more than four years 
have passed. Some of the youngsters 
who formed the first class at Lees- 
burg High, and in other schools in 


Teaching by a Banker 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 


which these down-to-earth classes 
were conducted, are in their final 
years at college. Many have already 
entered the business world—some 
of them are enrolled in the banking 
profession. It is time to judge the 
worth of the pudding. 

To begin with, the recipe is a sim- 
ple one. The ingredients are pupils, 
teachers, and bankers, combined 
with large quantities of cooperation, 
patience, and friendliness. Cashier 
Rast started his teaching with a les- 
son in writing checks correctly. 
After this had been thoroughly 
learned—and there are many more 
angles to writing checks than ap- 
pear on the surface—he taught them 
how to prepare deposit tickets, how 
to endorse checks, how to keep a 
checkbook stub. 

After these techniques had been 
properly learned, the class visited 
the bank, where one student chosen 
as a “guinea pig” went through the 
actual process of opening an ac- 
count. The class followed the deposit 
from the teller’s window through 


* 


Cashier-teacher Rast 
explains to a group 
of high schoolers the 
uncanny powers of 
the First National’s 
proof machine 


* 


the various departments until the 
ledger sheet was set up in the book- 
keeping department. Then a check 
was drawn for the balance and they 
witnessed the process of closing an 
account. During this visit they 
viewed in operation the various 
modern machines—those in the 
tellers’ cages, the almost-human 
proof machine, the bookkeeping 
machines, the check photographing 
equipment and the canceling ma- 
chine; and they viewed with quickly 
understanding eyes the heretofore 
seemingly intricate pattern of han- 
dling deposits and withdrawals. This 
process of alternate study or class- 
periods and visits to the bank’s vari- 
ous departments for visual education 
continued until all phases of bank- 
ing had been explained. At the end 
of the term, examinations were 
given and special diplomas issued to 
the “graduates.” 


“Proof of the Pudding” 


That, briefly, was the method 
used and it is the system of teach- 
ing still in operation. Many other 
banks, all over the country, carried 
out similar projects. In practically 
every section of the nation students 
have acquired and are still being 
equipped with the fundamentals of 
everyday banking. A new genera- 
tion of bank-conscious young people 
has evolved, as a result. The pud- 
ding has been served. Has it been 
pronounced satisfactory? 

Here is what one of the banking 
students of Leesburg High School 
says about it: “I think a banking 
course in a school is one of the most 
valuable units of work that could 
be given. I enjoyed every minute of 
the one given in my class. I think 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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THANKS 


TO YOU BANKS 


for helping to make 1951, 
by far, the outstanding banner year for 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Our extensive advertising in national 
magazines has always featured banks 
as the place at which to purchase 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
The outstanding volume of Travelers 
Checks recorded in 1951 is, therefore, 
directly credited to the banks through- 
out the country which have progres- 
sively recognized their merit and rec- 
ommended them. 


NCB Travelers Checks bring two- 
fold benefits to banks: 


1. Satisfaction of bank’s customers 
with the world-wide spendability, the 
guarantee of full refund if checks are 


commen akc 


lost or stolen, and the low cost for this 
protection. 


2. The worthwhile profits which banks 
derive from our policy to allow them 


to retain the entire selling commission 
of % of 1%. 


Those of our people handling the 
service have endeavored to be diligent 
and helpful in servicing your needs, 
and you may be assured that they 
will continue to do so. 

Our national advertising will, as 
always, emphasize the availability of 
NCB Travelers Checks at banks, and 
banks only. 


THANKS! 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Finst in World: Wide Banking 
55 Wall Street, New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 

it is especially good to have a 
banker teach this subject, because 
it is easier to learn from a person 
trained in that particular work, who 
has correct knowledge about bank- 
ing. Before I took this course, there 
was nothing about a bank which in- 
terested me in the least. Now I en- 
joy going to the bank for my 
parents, because I am acquainted 
with bank procedures. If I shouldn’t 
know what to do, I would feel free 
to ask any one for information. Be- 
fore—well, I just had a feeling of 
incompetence and insecurity. What 
did I get out of this banking course? 
Exactly what I should have—the 
practical side of banking.” 

And do the teachers approve the 
pudding? Here’s what the head of 
the mathematics department of the 
local high school had to say: “One 


of the units of work in our ‘Mathe- 
matics and Life’ course, planned as 
a study of practical life experience, 
is ‘Banking’. Cashier Rast of the 
First National Bank has actually 
come into the classroom and taught 
practical banking techniques and 
principles. Students visited the 
bank at intervals and went through 
every department, from the presi- 
dent’s office to the cellar. They ob- 
served the personnel carrying on 
their regular duties, which were ex- 
plained to them—experiences which 
few of their parents have had. As a 
result, these students will know the 
proper procedure in using these ser- 
vices. They will never feel hesitancy 
or timidity in doing business with 
a bank.” 

And the verdict of the over-all 
school authorities? Their approval 
took concrete form. The Florida De- 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
DPovestors MUTUAL 
STOCK FUND 
poovestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


heoestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


consecutive 


dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 45c 
a share, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 5c a share, has been 
declared on the common 
stock of this company, 
payable on April 1, 1952, 
to shareholders of record 


March 6, 1952. 
E. H. Volwiler, President « Feb. 28, 1952 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 


ATA a BROADLY oiversirien 
1c MUTUAL FUND 


company 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


SHET 


North Chicago, 
Illinois 


Clbbott 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


partment of Education in Tallahas- 
see, the College of Education of the 
University of Florida in Gainesville, 
and a group of interested high 
school instructors, joined with mem- 
bers of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Florida Bankers As. 
sociation in painstakingly preparing 
a new banking text for schools, 
Our Banks and What They Mean to 
Us—a sound, workable document, in 
simple language, designed to ac- 
quaint students with bank services, 
usages, and problems. 

Through the Department of Edu- 
cation, every high school principal 
in the state has been supplied with 
a copy; through President J. E. 
Bryan of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation, every bank in the state 
has received a copy. 


Waar are the bankers’ opinions? 

“Back in the fall of 1947, when 
the first classes were held in Lees- 
burg High,” says Cashier Rast, 
“only two or three of the students 
had ever written a check. Few knew 
anything about the procedure. In 
the 1952 class there were only two 
who didn’t know how to do it. 
Older brothers, sisters, and friends 
in former classes had carried the 
knowledge home. 

“So far as Leesburg is concerned,” 
he continues, “the town, as a whole, 
is bank-conscious and very definitely 
aware of the work being done in the 
schools by the bank. 

“‘Have you discussed this bank- 
ing class at home?’ is a question 
asked in each year’s examination— 
and the response each time has been 
overwhelmingly ‘Yes.’ We believe 
these banking classes have led to 
my being asked to talk on ‘Voca- 
tional Guidance’ to the senior class 
every spring, including in this talk 
‘Banking as a Career.’ Every year 
it is noticeable how many more 
graduates of the high school apply 
for positions in our bank.” 


Says Roy Gibbs, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Orlando: “If 
you have not conducted such an en- 
deavor, let me assure you it is one 
of the best means by which your 
bank can profit from a community 
angle. We cannot recommend this 
project to you too strongly.” 
Apparently the students, the 
teachers, the school authorities, and 
the bankers themselves agree unani- 
mously that the worth of the pud- 
ding has been demonstrated. (END) 
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Likewise, the Keystone of your insurance protection 

, 
is the Resources of the company which insures you. 
\¥), We are proud to present here the Resources State- 
ment of the companies of the Commercial Union - 
Ocean Group as evidence of their financial strength. 


COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES, DECEMBER 31, 1951 


SECURITIES sunrus 10 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN Group | DEPOSITED AS LIABILITIES 
REQUIRED assets 
BY LAW DEPOSIT 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. $1,061,672 |$29,074,530 |$18,664,814/$ 500,000 | $10,409,716 | $10,175,662 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd.t | 1,167,522} 30,485,702| 22,773,432| 1,000,000} 7,712,270) 7,467,456 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 432,687 | 14,061,650) 8,412,809) 1,000,000} 5,648,841) 5,592,249 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. ¢ 853,164) 2,831,528) 1,181,150) 500,000) 1,650,378) 1,613,883 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 435,399} 8,770,123) 5,047,381) 1,000,000} 3,722,742} 3,674,302 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 833,817 | 16,429,387) 10,712,962} 1,000,000} 5,716,425) 5,577,960 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of 335,297} 6,522,386} 3,989,513 1,000,000) 2,532,873] 2,478,095 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. T 838,199} 5,097,090| 2,780,925} 500,000) 2,316,165) 2,335,272 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society limited 842,983} 4,740,718| 2,754,207} 500,000}  1,986,511| 1,990,243 


ORGANIZED 1714 


f United States Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


HEAD OFFICE 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Jury of Customers Appraises Banks 


PUBLIC OPINION FORUM was 

one feature of the Illinois 

Bankers Association’s Mid- 
winter Conference in St. Louis. It 
was an informal, unrehearsed ex- 
pression of the opinions of five peo- 
ple who represented an economic 
and geographic cross-section of the 
public served by Illinois banks. 

The occupations of these five peo- 
ple were: small business man, at- 
torney, housewife, labor representa- 
tive, and farmer. The moderator was 
George M. Wasem, assistant vice- 
president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria. 

The panel members had been 
asked in advance to discuss the sub- 
ject with others in their own occupa- 
tions. Excerpts from their frank 
and constructive remarks follow: 


SMALL BUSINESS MAN: To ar- 
rive at a good cross-section of the 
thinking of small business men on 
banks and banking, I interviewed 32 
of them in my own and two other 
communities. 

Twenty-eight of them had never 
been any farther in a bank than to 
the teller’s window. So it is ap- 
parent that if the present small busi- 
ness man is going to understand 
banking and take advantage of other 
services his bank has to offer, he 
will have to be invited to come back 
of the teller’s window and have some 


of the functions of the bank ex- 
plained to him.... 

One man was almost old enough 
to be my grandfather. His son now 
manages the business that he spent 
years to build. As older people will 
do, he wandered back through the 
years during our talk. He said he 
didn’t think present-day bankers 
were as much a part of the commun- 
ity as in the good old days. They 
didn’t get around to drop in for a 
chat from time to time as they used 
to do. As I left him and returned 
to my store I wondered if he wasn’t 
trying to tell me that today there 
is too much public relations and not 
enough personal relations. 


ATTORNEY: As I view the bank- 
ing situation today and bankers in 
general, the public’s opinion of them 
is that they are too conservative; 
they are cold-blooded. They don’t 
want to have any part of anything 
but a sure thing... . 

Banks must have competent per- 
sonnel and the only way you can get 
competent personnel is to pay peo- 
ple. It is generally accepted that 
banks pay poorer wages than any 
other form of business. Most peo- 
ple in the past have been somewhat 
reticent to say that they work for 
a bank. I know in many small towns 
that the people who work in the 
bank are paid very much lower 


The public opinion panel at work. Left to right: Farmer Ollie DeGarmo, Labor 
Representative Richard A. Estep, Mrs. David E. Furnall, housewife, Moderator 
Wasem, Attorney Jewell I. Dilsaver, and Small Business Man Courtney L. Nieman 


than the people in other businesses, 
Now, you can’t expect to hire and 
keep competent people unless the 
wage scale is comparable to the 
wages paid by other people in the 
community. 


HOUSEWIFE: Here are some of 
the things we women like: 

We like your cleanliness. We like 
your friendliness. We like the per- 
sonalized checks you have given us. 

We especially like banking from 
our cars. Many times the grocer 
needs money and somebody else 
needs it and we have our hair up in 
curlers and there is not time to take 
it down and the children aren't 
dressed. But you can just load them 
in the car and go on down and get 
it done like that.... 

Another thing, educate our chil- 
dren for us. We like to bring’ them 
into the bank with us. When we 
open a new account for Johnny or 
Susie, let them be taken over to the 
president—tthat is all right, he is no 
better than the kids—and let him 
shake Johnny’s hand and say, “We 
are glad to have your account.” 

Your statements seem to be okay. 
Our husbands understand them very 
well. On overdrafts, we do appre- 
ciate it when you call us before tell- 
ing “Pop” about it. Once in a while 
there is a little money down in the 
sock and we can bring it down to 
you. And, we do make mistakes. One 
woman said she was sure she had 
enough in her account, but when she 
checked it over, she had deposited 
her husband’s paycheck in the wrong 
bank. So, we do those things, but 
we do appreciate your help. 


LABOR REPRESENTATIVE: In 
approaching this problem, “What I 
Can Tell Bankers About Their Own 
Business,” I decided to send out 
questionnaires, which I prepared. I 
sent out questionnaires to 68 differ- 
ent unions in three different central 
Illinois cities and I got back 20 an- 
swers, which was a pretty good re- 
turn. 

They think interest on savings is 
not enough to induce one to save at 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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YOUR CASH ITEMS ARE 


First, they’re met at the station 


At frequent intervals throughout the day and 
night Chase trucks rush remittance letters from 
post offices and express terminals to the Bank... 


then “Individualized” 


Checks are sorted immediately into groups. As 
processed, those on New York are sent by mes- 
senger to the Clearing House for the 2, 8 and 
9 a.m. clearings. Checks received up to 9:15 a.m. 


are included in the final clearings for the day at 
10 a.m. 

To the Portrait Box 

Out-of-town items get special treatment, includ- 
ing microfilming for the protection of our cor- 
respondents... 

and off they go! 

Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”—and 
that includes extensive use of air transport wher- 
ever practical. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Canada’s “Frontiers” 


Go Miles Underground 


Billions of new Canadian wealth are now tapped far 
below ground—titanium in Quebec—iron in Labrador 
and Ontario—copper and nickel in Ontario and 
Manitoba—lead and zinc in British Columbia— 

oil in Western Canada. 


If you are interested in current Canadian developments, 
write for our monthly Commercial 

Letter. With 600 branches throughout 

Canada we can also provide 
dependable information 

on the products, markets 
and opportunities which 
Canada offers to U. S. 
businessmen. 


These facilities are at the disposal 


of American Banks in behalf 


of their customers. =: 
The Canadian Bank =m 


of Com orice: ToRONTO 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeies « Seattle « Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian branches 
The Bank does not advise on the merits of oil or mining securities. 


eSPECIAL CHECKING 


(Free Checkbooks or “Sell-the-Book” Plans) 


*eREGULAR PERSONAL 


ACCOUNTS 


We imprint in our plant and ship promptly 
direct to the depositor 
-OR- 
You imprint at bank with our HANDIPRINTER 


or power-driven imprinting equipment 


CheckMasler 


SYSTEMS, INC 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNTS! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


a bank. It will send him elsewhere 
where he will get more interest. 

Another gripe—the refusal of one 
bank to honor the check from ap. 
other bank unless the checking ae. 
count is with them. 

Here is one I would like to read: 
“No, we feel from experience that 
any time we have to have informa- 
tion on banking, checking or any 
question pertaining to funds, they 
see to it that one of the bank per. 
sonnel is selected to take care of all 
needs. Time is given freely, as their 
time means business with good re- 
lationship for them. Speaking for 
the organization of this union, we 
feel the banks will do this for each 
individual. Of course, the indi- 
vidual must acquaint the bank with 
the information and their need for 
the money... .” 

A union representative said to me 
yesterday, “You tell those bankers 
down there, by golly, if they would 
pay their employees more there 
wouldn’t be so many of them ab- 
sconding with funds.” 


FARMER: I think bankers to- 
day should go out here and be 
sitting on the bunks talking to some 
of the farmers. I think the bankers 
should be out here with the 4-H. I 
think the bankers should be out here 
with the FFA. A lot of times you 
might reach just a little bit further 
and help one of those individuals 
over the line... . 

I really think, folks, you could go 
out here and meet with the young 
people and I don’t know as it would 
hurt anything to stop in and have 
dinner with an individual farmer. ... 

I think you should bring a man 
up in your bank that absolutely has 
a smile for everybody and somebody 
who can go out here and meet with 
the young people. 


Answer to puzzle on page 58 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Secretary Snyder, while emphasiz- 
ing a stable market, made it never- 
theless clear that “rigidly fixed 
prices” were neither necessary nor 
desirable in his opinion. 

“T consider the term ‘stable mar- 
ket? as we think of it in the Trea- 
sury as a market in which prices and 
yields fluctuate within a moderate 
range over a considerable period, but 
without exhibiting any pronounced 
upward or downward trend,” he 
stated. He did not mention whether 
“stable prices” should be at a level 
above or below par. 

Although the “pitcher and the bat- 
ter’ institutional viewpoints were 
variously stressed, the written re- 
plies to the Patman Committee ques- 
tionnaires seemed to observers to 
have the effect of solidifying and 
strengthening the accord between 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve, if for no reason than the fact 
that after a year’s trial and deliber- 
ation, they were written down and 
confirmed. 


Changing 
Reserve Relations 


One of the other salient develop- 
ments revealed in the formal replies 
to the Patman Committee questions 
was the remarkable change which 
has taken place in a little more than 
one year in the relations between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the com- 
mercial banking business, on the one 
hand, and the Board and the other 
bank supervisory agencies, particu- 
larly the state banking commis- 
sioners, on the other. 

(1) For one thing, the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve avoided en- 
dorsing the special reserve plan, un- 
der which member banks would have 
been required as an anti-inflationary 
measure to carry additional reserves 
in the form of short-term govern- 
ments. This had been variously ad- 
vocated by the Board from 1945 
through about 1948. 

“Under present circumstances a 
plan requiring banks to hold a sup- 
plementary reserve in short - term 
Government securities would pose 
difficult equity problems if it were 
set up on a basis sufficiently severe 
to be generally restrictive,” wrote 
Chairman Martin. He pointed out 
that institution of this plan might 
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force some banks to sell long-terms 
to acquire the required short-terms, 
and yet leave other banks with ample 
liquidity and power to expand credit. 

Secretary Snyder suggested that 
such a plan might slow down com- 
mercial bank lending to business 
while encouraging further inroads 
into this business by the competitors 
of banks. It is recalled that this 
scheme was most vigorously ad- 
vanced during the Administration’s 
anti-inflation legislative campaign of 
late 1947 and early 1948, and that 
Mr. Snyder at that time opposed the 
special reserve plan also. 

At the same time, Mr. Martin 
backed the standing, if still distant, 
objective of modernizing reserve re- 
quirements to take account of vault 
cash, and balances with correspond- 
ent banks, which also would make 
Federal requirements comparable to 
some of those required by state laws 
of nonmembers. 

(2) One of the former projects of 
the Federal Reserve was the appli- 
cation, ostensibly as an anti-infla- 
tion measure, of reserve require- 
ments to state nonmember banks. 

When asked directly by the com- 
mittee whether reserve requirements 
should be extended to nonmembers, 
Mr. Martin responded that, with the 
greater reliance upon open market 


They Licked the 
Platter Clean 


operations and other forms of credit 
restrictions, the reserve requirement 
problem has become less urgent. He 
also indicated that such an extension 
would undermine the authority of 
state supervisors. 

“The present program of credit 
restraint does not raise so acutely 
the issues of competitive advantage 
as between member and nonmember 
banks,” he pointed out. 

Chairman Maple T. Harl of the 
FDIC found that it was compara- 
tively unimportant whether reserve 
requirements were applied to non- 
members. 

(3) A third pronounced indica- 
tion of changing Federal Reserve 
policy related to the function of bank 
examination. Previously, the Re- 
serve Board favored the use of exam- 
ination as a supplementary device 
of monetary control. Examiners 
stressed the desirability of more 
liberal lending in deflationary times 
and of restriction of lending in in- 
flationary times. 

In the Patman document the 
Board is standing by the traditional 
and conventional objective of bank 
examination “to contribute to the 
maintenance of individual banks in 
a sound condition and a sound bank- 
ing system collectively.” 

There, again, the monetary man- 
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agers and supervisors are in har- 
mony. The Federal Reserve banks 
in their replies adhered to this con- 
cept. So did state bank supervisors. 
The Comptroller of the Currency ob- 
served that for the examiner to 
interject a hard or a soft credit atti- 
tude would, in his opinion, ‘“under- 
mine at one stroke the foundation 
on which rests much of the bank 
examination procedure.” 


Federal Reserve 
“Main Positions" 


Cuamman Martin briefly summa- 
rized, in his oral testimony at the 


public hearings, what he termed the 
“main positions’ taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve with regard to the com- 
prehensive questions asked by the 
committee. This follows: 


(1) The Federal Reserve Board is 
subject to the Employment Act of 
1946. Fairly interpreted, the congres- 
sional directive stated in this act im- 
plies a goal of monetary stability 
and needs no modification. 

(2) Existing congressional direc- 
tives to the Federal Reserve System 
afford a broad workable guide for 
policies and operations. 

(3) The status of the Board as an 
independent establishment of the 


DAY... 


... American National cl 
correspondents. 


rapid service! 


ears transit items for 


Two staffs mean your kind of service 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘NERVE 
of a Nation! 


The complete banking and trust serv- 
ices of the American Security and 
Trust Company assure you of maxi- 
‘» mum efficiency and dependability for 
_. _ all of your correspondent needs in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Dependable Service | 
for 62 years! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CENTER 


LY & TRUST CO 


PANY 
1$th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


Government, subject to the direction 
and scrutiny of the Congress, should 
be preserved. Budgetary discretion js 
essential to maintain the basic char- 
acter of the Reserve System. 

(4) No legislation is required with 
respect to the organizational relition. 
ship between the Treasury ani the 
Federal Reserve or the Executive and 
the Federal Reserve. 

(5) Advantages of the existing re- 
gional status and organization of the 
Federal Reserve banks far outweigh 
disadvantages. 


(6) Considering the functions in 
Government of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a board type of organization 
may be preferable to a single gover- 
nor type. The weight of advantage 
may lie, however, with a smaller-size 
board—say five men. 

(7) No substantial gain in effi- 
ciency of Federal Reserve decision- 
making would be likely from central- 
izing the authority for all credit in- 
struments in one body, the Board or 
the Federal Open Market Committee. 

(8) Member bank borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve should be the prin- 
cipal means of obtaining additional 
bank reserves. Discount rate changes 
and open market operations should be 
the main instruments through which 
credit and monetary policies are 
adapted to changing conditions in the 
economy. This means increased use 
of the discount mechanism, increased 
importance of discount rates in com- 
parison with credit policy experience 
of the past decade, and reliance on 
open market operations to reinforce 
discount policy. 

(9) The present organization for 
the execution of open market opera- 
tions is designed to protect the public 
interest. The Federal Open Market 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


“The copy’s the same. We just took out 


the picture of the bank building.” 
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Siaty-Second 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 3], 1951 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds aie 


All Other Bonds. . .... 


$20,423,184 
3,358,837 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
Common Stocks’. 

Cash 

Premiums not over 90 days due . 
Other Assets 


ADMITTED ASSETS . 


3,271,130 
10,560,960 
3,454,162 
1,350,027 

. 1,374,150 


. $43,792,450 


LIABILIT 

Unearned Premiums .... . . $10,617,219 
5,930,539 
1,622,168 
1,451,607 
952,303 
$20,173,836 
. $ 2,000,000 
16,591,469 
5,027,145 

. $23,618,614 
. $43,792,450 


Outstanding Losses and Claims . ~ 
Taxes and Expenses . . . . 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ee : 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . . .. 
Toray LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . 
SuRPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . 


Investments carried at $1,328,230 are deposited with government authorities as required by law, 
DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son 
A. M. ANDERSON, ey ™ of Executive Committee, EMORY S. LAND, President, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated Air Transport Association of America 
PRESCOTT S. BUSH, iow Brothers Harriman & Co. NATHAN MOBLEY, Chubb & Son 


CURTIS E. CALDER, - of Board, JUNIUS L. POWELL, Chubb & Son 
Electric Bond and Share Company == Reeve SCHLEY 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 
: CARROL M. SHANKS, President, 
CLINTON H. CRANE, Chairman 4 Board, The Prudential I neo Campeny of Amari 


St. Joseph Company 
JOHN T. JONES _ ARCHIE M. STEVENSON, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
Surety ° 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Fidelity Casualty 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 
Committee is constantly studying this 
organization with a view to making 
adaptations which will improve it. 

(10) Open market operations should 
be conducted impersonally without re- 
sort to moral suasion. 

(11) Only in exceptional circum- 
stances should use be made of au- 
thority to change reserve require- 
ments, which is a blunt and inflexible 
instrument. 

(12) The existing structure of re- 
serve requirements could be modern- 
ized in some respects for purposes of 
more efficient and equitable adminis- 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <= 


CINCINNATI, 


RELATIONSHIPS 


that are mutually advantageous 


are the type that are the most 


lasting. 


We invite correspondent bank 


business on this basis. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


TWENTY-TWO CONVENIENTLY LOCATED OFFICES 


tration. Also, standard legal reserve 
requirements could be applied to all 
banks without raising the question of 
the dual banking system, the preser- 
vation of which the Board favors. 
This is not an urgent problem at the 
present time, however. 

(13) Extension of selective credit 
regulation to areas other than stock 
market, consumer, and real estate 
credit is not feasible. Further ex- 


perience with regulation in both the 
consumer and the real estate credit 
areas is needed to determine their 
role on a long-run basis. 

(14) With effectiveness of discount 


Federal Reserve § ystem 


OHIO 


Member 


Member 


policy and open market operations 
reestablished, disadvantages of sup. 
plementary reserve proposals out. 
weigh advantages. 

(15) Direct control or rationing of 
bank credit by the Federal Reserve 
or any Government agency should not 
be resorted to except in an extreme 
emergency. 


Three General Points 


Severat general points in the re- 
plies are of interest. These include: 

(1) Generally speaking, the bank- 
ing system has kept pace with both 
the growing and changing credit 
needs of the different segments of 
the economy. Today, business, agri- 
culture, and consumers are more 
adequately supplied with banking 
services of various kinds than they 
were 25 years ago. 

(2) Commercial banks are meet- 
ing short- and intermediate-term 
credit needs of small businesses rea- 
sonably satisfactorily. Provision of 
special long-term credit assistance in 
this area, such as would be au- 
thorized by bills introduced in 
recent years, namely, Government 
guarantee of loans made by private 
financing institutions or the estab- 
lishment of special investment com- 
panies, would be untimely in an in- 
flationary period. 

(3) Foreign experience with cen- 
tral banking and monetary policy 
does not yield lessons that are di- 
rectly applicable to the United 
States. The following foreign devel- 
opments are nevertheless sugges- 
tive: (a) It has been widely recog- 
nized, at least in the countries of 
the free world, that the central bank 
should have a large measure of in- 
dependence within the governmental 
structure. (b) In a number of 
foreign countries, postwar credit 
policy was first operated mainly 
through selective regulations, but 
subsequently such regulations have 
been supplemented or replaced by 
measures of general credit policy, 
such as reserve requirements and 
discount rate changes. 


VCR Reaches 
First Anniversary 


As the National VCR Committee 
observed, “It has now been a full 
year since the nation’s financing in- 
stitutions, under the authority 
granted by the Defense Production 
Act, entered into a Voluntary Credit 
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PosTAGRAPHS 


(1) POSTAGRAPH collection letter routine 
operates smoothly. 


(2) Permits prompt and systematic dunning 
in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
employed. 


(3) Frees valuable clerical time for other 
important work. 


(4) Collects equally as good as ordinary 
methods. 


(5) Reduces material costs. 
(6) Cuts postage expense to a minimum. 


POSTAGRAPHS have proven their value to 
banks, public utilities, large retail institu- 
tions, and many others. 


What will they do for you. Write today for 
complete information. 


THE POSTAGRAPH COMPANY 


32nd & Falls Cliff Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. 


=) 
Wil liam beo 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC 


1270 ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Restraint Program designed to as- 
sure adequate financing for defense 
and defense-related activities and to 
curtail credit for nonessential and 
deferrable purposes.” 

Operation of this program by re- 
gional VCR committees has “pro- 
vided lenders with criteria which 
have assisted them in differentiating 
between those credits which are es- 
sential and those which are not,” it 
was observed. 

“The contribution which the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Program 
has made to stabilization is not mea- 
surable in dollars, but the cumula- 
tive effect of the restriction of credit 
to essential purposes is clearly evi- 
dent from reports received from 
lenders in all sections of the coun- 
try.” 

With its anniversary, VCR has 
been asked, and the national com- 
mittee has assumed, an additional 
objective. This new undertaking is 
to discourage nonessential and de- 
ferrable loans and investments for 
the express purpose of protecting 
the supply of funds available for 
financing the Federal deficit. 

This responsibility was proposed 
to the National VCR Committee, 
and was accepted by it. 

Meanwhile, there was a possibil- 
ity that Senator Warren Magnuson 
(D., Wash.) might offer an amend- 
ment, to the Defense Production Act 
forbidding VCR to recommend 
against state and municipal borrow- 
ing except with the consent of state 
and local governments. 


CEA Opposes 25% 
Tax Limit 


Ix a special staff report of the staff 
of the Joint Economic Committee 
and the staff of the House Small 


The stork is one thing that gives 
the poor as good a break as the 
rich. 


Girls will be girls and so will a 
lot of middle-aged women at a bridge 
party. 


No matter how perfect a husband 
is, a wife always wants to make 
some alterations. 


Nothing goes to a man’s stomach 
like success. 


BURIED 
TREASURE 


IRON ORE « OIL 
TITANIUM © URANIUM 
NATURAL GAS 


Recent discoveries of natural resources 
have skyrocketed Canada’s proven re- 
serves of high-grade iron ore to over 
400 million tons . . . of oil to over 1.2 
billion barrels . . . of natural gas to 
2.8 trillion cubic feet. 

The fabulous success of this “treasure- 
hunt” is just one phase of a dynamic, 
new Canada that may interest your ex- 
pansion-minded customers. 
Market-wise, the latest figures rank Can- 
ada as the world’s largest importer of 
manufactured goods and a $2-billion 
customer of the U.S. annually. 

You can provide your clients . .. whether 
they manufacture, process, mine or mer- 
chandise . . . with specific facts on 
Canadian opportunity by calling on the 
Bank of Montreal. The B of M has co- 
operated with U.S. bankers in the devel- 
opment of U.S.-Canadian trade since its 
first office below the border was estab- 
lished in 1859. 

Your inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion from any of our U.S. offices or from 
our Business Development Department 
in Montreal. 


64 Wall St. 
Chicage - - 27 S.La Salle St. 
San Francises - 333 CaliforniaSt. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank (oast-to-Coast 
Head Office— Montreal 


570 Branches pbeross Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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Business Committee, the preoccupa- 
tion of the full committee with eco- 
nomic planning was further under- 
scored. 

This report criticized the pending 
constitutional amendment which 
would restrict the Federal Govern- 
ment to a maximum 25 percent rate 
on any tax. The committee had va- 
rious objections but demonstrated 
that such a tax limit would, in its 
opinion, nullify the “full employ- 
ment and stability” concepts which, 
as previously noted, it considers em- 
bedded in law as part of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 


Profits Tax Liability 
Widely Distributed 


Iw a preliminary study of the earn- 
ings of commercial banks and the 
effect of taxes on excess profits 
upon those earnings, the Federal 
Reserve Board found that, except 
for the smaller banks, the EPT im- 
pinged widely upon banking. 

As a whole, however, banks ag- 
gregating only 30 percent of total 
capital accounts of insured com- 
mercial banks incurred EPT liability 
in 1951, but this liability was dis- 
tributed rather uniformly by size of 
banks, except for the smaller banks, 
the Board observed. In terms of 
number of banks, 21 percent were 
affected, and the total excess profits 
tax liability in 1951 was estimated 
to be $24,000,000. 


Favor Limits on 
S & L Branching 


SpoxesMEN for the American 
Bankers Association appeared be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to urge enactment 
of a bill defining and limiting the 
authority of the Home Loan Bank 
Board to approve branches of feder- 
ally chartered savings and loan 
associations. 

These men were Joseph Perry, 
president, Newton Savings Bank, 
Newton, Massachusetts, and Barney 
J. Ghiglieri, president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Toluca, Illinois. Alex- 
ander Chmielewski, Bank Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, Maurice C. 
Sparling, Superintendent of Banks 
of California, and Timothy J. Dono- 
van, Superintendent of Banks of 
Massachusetts, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, also appeared in favor 
of this legislation. 
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WIDE WORLD 

Harry A. McDonald, formerly head of 

the Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion, has been confirmed by the Senate 

as administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


The purpose of the bill, said Mr. 
Ghiglieri, is to “bring about a parity 
between federally and state-char- 
tered savings and loan associations 
in the establishment of branches, 
just as we have now between na- 
tionally and state-chartered banks.” 

“The proposed legislation would 
fill a gap in the existing statutes by 
defining the conditions under which 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions may be established, just as the 
original legislation defined the con- 
ditions under which the associations 
themselves could be established and 
maintained,” explained Mr. Perry. 
“He spoke in his further capacity 
as president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. 

“This legislation takes an ap- 
proach which is based on the expe- 
rience of nearly a century of admin- 
istration of national banks and the 
much longer experience of balancing 
states’ rights and Federal preroga- 
tives,” he observed. 

It was indicated following the 
hearings that the Senate Banking 
Committee was disposed to report 
out the legislation favorably. How- 
ever, its prospects in the House com- 
mittee were not too clear at this 
time. 


Holding Company Bill 
Hearings Delayed 


Wane the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee intended to hold 
hearings on the bank holding com- 
pany regulation bill (reported in 


March BANKING), it was indicated 
that the committee may not be able 
to reach this subject until after the 
disposal of the Defense Production 
Act extension, which indicates that 
even House approval this session is 
somewhat dubious. The prospects 
for legislation on this subject in the 
Senate in 1952 were reported by 
Senators to be dim. 

Prospects were said to be small 
for congressional action at this ses- 
sion for legislation to provide relief 
from the inequities of the excess 
profits tax, including such inequities 
as the earnings study undertaken 
by the Federal Reserve Board ques- 
tionnaire to 1,500 typical banks may 
disclose. 

Sentiment in Congress was that if 
any tax legislation were offered 
there would be a stampede to pro- 
vide broad tax relief in an election 
year. 

In the first month after it an- 
nounced that it would sell preferred 
stock, capital notes, or debentures 
of commercial banks held by it, RFC 
reported that arrangements had been 
made for disposal of stock in 50 of 
these institutions, or almost one- 
third the number of banks in which 
the agency still had an investment. 

During that first month, no “un- 
friendly” sale was made, RFC re- 
ported. Either arrangements were 
made by the bank of issue to repur- 
chase the equities in question, or the 
banks themselves approved the sale 
to the interests offering to buy. RFC 
reported that its announcement that 
such securities would be sold had 
aroused a “tremendous” investment 
inquiry. 

Defense Housers 
Seek $1-Billion 


Federal officials asserting 
that very little mortgage money is 
coming out for Title IX mortgages 
for defense housing, or Title VIII 
loans, for military establishment 
housing, influential groups in Con- 
gress are preparing to urge that 
Congress approve an additional $1- 
billion for advance commitments for 
such loans by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Important elements of the Admin- 
istration are inclined to oppose this 
because they fear it would conflict 
with deficit financing by the Trea- 
sury, and the majority of the House 
Banking Committee also is reported 
to be hostile to the idea. (END) 
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Today, in banks all over the country, the Friden is setting 


new standards in automatic calculator 


performance. Let the Friden Man show you... 


AVERAGE ACCOUNT 
DAILY ANALYSIS 


BALANCES 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


PERCENTAGES 
AND RATIOS 


BOND PRICES, INTEREST 
YIELDS, FIGURING 


INVOICES 


AVERAGE 
DAILY 
FLOAT 


AMORTIZATION 


FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
REDISCOUNTS 
ACCOUNT 
COSTS 


Simpler, Errorless Bank Figuring 


@ In all kinds of bank figure-work, the 
Friden Calculator assures unvarying accuracy 
automatically. It performs more steps in bank 
figure-work without operator decisions than any 
other calculating machine ever developed ... 
increases work output, reduces overhead costs. 
Simplicity of operation permits your present 
personnel to use the Friden without special train- 
ing. Arrange now to watch a Fridén demonstration 
on your own bank figure routines. Friden sales, 
instruction and service available throughout the 
U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


April 1952 


as now made possible by the 


Friden fully-automatic Calculator 


The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 
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NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
Marketable Securities: 
Bonds of United States 
Government ... .. . . §$18,724882.60 


Bonds of States and Political 
Sub-Divisions 


$ 4,999,711.69 


5,086,909.46 
Bonds of Dominion of Canada. . . 1,692,135.58 
Preferred Stocks . 6,389,550.00 
11,948,860.00 43,842,337.64 


Capital Stock of National Surety Marine Insurance Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary 


Common Stocks . 


2,328,912.06 
2,513,315.46 


Premiums in Course of Collection, Not Over 90 days due 


Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receivable. . . . . . 354,348.21 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $54,551,065.88 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,806,643.00 
17,136,147.70 
1,202,863.38 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes . 
Capital Stock 

Surplus 


. $ 7,500,000.00 
16,905,411.80 


Surplus to Policyholders . 24,405,411.80 


$54,551,065.88 


Marketable securities are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance 
Department—bonds being carried at amortized values and stocks at values based on rates 
promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If marketable securi- 
ties, including those of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary, were carried at the December 31, 1951 market quotations, total assets and 
surplus would be decreased by $823,472.34. 


Bonds carried at $1,302,215.79 are deposited as required by law. 


Agricultural Commission 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


fields. He said: “These studies indi- 
cate a great need for someone to 
figure out a better plan for large 
banks to participate in loans which 
many small banks cannot handle. If 
commercial banks do not supply 
farmers with this kind of credit, 
someone else will.” 


Outside Farm Program 


Chairman Frank H. Jenne, vice- 
president and manager, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Yakima, Washing- 
ton: 

“Nothing is so valuable and noth- 
ing will bring a greater return to a 
bank than personal contact.” 

(Taking part in Mr. Jenne’s dis- 
cussion were: W. L. Brown, man- 
ager, farm service department, Com- 
munity National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Iowa; Murray G. 
Via, vice-president, farm credit and 
service department, First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Robert G. Cooke, assistant 
vice-president, Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island; and 
John B. Mack, Jr., deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association. 


Farm Credit Schools 


Chairman Burr S. Swezey, presi- 
dent, Lafayette (Ind.) National 
Bank: 

“Over 30 states have reported that 
they now hold farm credit and gen- 
eral agriculture schools for bankers. 

“The Farm Credit School Commit- 
tee of the Agricultural Commission 
has been collecting information con- 
cerning these schools from the vari- 
ous states and is preparing a sum- 
mary of suggestions on how to han- 
dle it, especially for those states 
which have as yet held no schools.” 


Forestry 


Chairman George G. Ware, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Leesburg, 
Florida: 

“One-half of America’s woodlands 
is owned by 4,125,000 individual citi- 
zens. This means a large number of 
small holdings. And every tree in 
America is in the trade area of some 
bank. Not every bank has a tree in 
its area but every tree has a bank.” 

Mr. Ware recommended that a 
copy of the Commission’s Forestry 
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For quicker wrapping of the cash 
Use the wraps that never smash. 


STANDARD 
Tubular 
Coin 


Wraps 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS 


A complete line of Money Wrappers 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


A Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 4, 
1952,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1952. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1952. 


WHEN ADVISING FARMERS 


or business men doing business with farmers, 
you can profit by the practical advice of the 
Doane Agricultural Digest and its twice-monthly 
releases. More than | banks renew their sub- 
scriptions each year — because if pays to keep 
on agricultural developments . . . Write 

Free Sample Releases . . . Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., Box 81, 5142 Delmar Bivd., 
St. Louls 8, Mo. 


YOU Will 


Keep Up-to-Date.. 


by reading BANKING’S 
NEWSLETTER, published 
monthly on the 15th. Six 
pages of the latest news about 
consumer credit... loans... 
business outlook . .. mort- 
gages . . . bond and share 
markets . . . others. Only 
$3.00 a year to the banking 
profession; $5.00 to others. 


BANKING 


12 E. 36 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


April 1952 


individuals.” 


manual, Trees and Bank Accounts, 
be presented to every key banker by 
the agricultural committees of state 
bankers associations. 


Livestock 


Dr. Harry M. Love, a Commission 
adviser and head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute (in the absence of John T. 
Yantis, committee chairman and 
president of the First National Bank 
in Brownwood, Texas) : 

“People are eating more meat... 
there is need for more meat, milk, 
and other livestock products. 

“Working in cooperation with the 
appropriate committees of state 
bankers associations, the Commis- 
sion will endeavor to develop a sound 


| foundation for expanding livestock 


farming . . . and to evolve lending 
practices to fit the needs of financ- 
ing livestock production . . . and to 
emphasize the need of balanced live- 
stock and crop enterprises to estab- 
lish a higher, stable income.” 


Youth Activities 


Chairman Frank H. Coward, ex- 
executive vice-president, Lapeer 
(Mich.) Savings Bank: 

“A large percentage of our farm 
boys and girls do not have the op- 
portunity to get four years of for- 
mal college training in agriculture 
or home economics. But, through 
agencies like the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, banks can help many farm boys 
and girls to avail themselves of the 
eight-week courses at agriculture 
and home economics colleges. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated 
that enough sound formal education 
can be given in these short courses 
so that graduates of them become 
farm and home leaders.” 


Farm Land Prices 


Chairman Jesse W. Tapp, execu- 
tive vice-president, Bank of America 
NT&SA, San Francisco: 

“There has been some slowing up 
in the rapid rise we have been having 
in farm land prices and some slowing 
up in the rate of increase in farm 
mortgage lending. But both land 
prices and mortgage lending are still 
above last year. 

“Greatest increase in farm mort- 
gage lending has been in the fields 
of life insurance companies and of 
(END) 


R. L. GRAY, 
President, 
Sheffield Steel 
Corporation, says 


“SHEFFIELD 
Lives in Houston 
because ........ 


Po Charging molten pig iron at Sheffield 
*eee this busy city is strategi- 
cally located in an area that has 
everything needed to build a 
thriving steel industry — skilled 
workmen, excellent transportation 
facilities, an abundance of raw 
materials for the production of 
steel, and growing markets for 
finished steel products. 


“SHEFFIELD, the only pro- 
ducer of open hearth rolled steel 
products between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies, admires and 
strives to match the pioneering 
spirit of Houston and her people.” 


The Shamrock — America’s 
Magnificent Hotel —bids you 
welcome to Houston, 
America’s Industrial Frontier. 


For reservations, write, wire or call 


Teletype: 
HO-192 


Long Distance: 
Houston LD 1 


Che Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, 
President 

M. JACK FERRELL, 

Managing Director 
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A Bank-School Program That Works 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


system can provide for a family.” 

How successfully You and Your 
Bank, as well as the other two issues 
of Indianapolis at Work, meet the 
superintendent’s purpose is shown by 
responses to questions asked the 
pupils about certain changes of atti- 
tude. 

You and Your Bank has a great 
deal of information about owning 
bank stock and about profits from 
selling banking services. These ideas 
reinforce similar discussions of 
ownership and profits in the other 
issues of the series. 

One of these issues deals with 
ownership and the mark-up system 
in the downtown department stores. 
The other reveals the highly dis- 
tributed ownership of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in 
a discussion of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company. The effects of 
business expenses upon income and 
profits in both instances, is ex- 
plained. 

Because the survey covered all 
three of the publications it is im- 
possible to separate responses about 
how pupil attitudes changed because 
of reading You and Your Bank. The 
pupils responded about their changes 
of attitude as follows: 

Because of reading the three issues 
of Indianapolis at Work, ideas about 
profits changed from “unfavorable” 
to “favorable,” or “became a little 
more favorable,” according to 590 
pupils, or 62.5 percent of the 943 in 
the sample. 

Ideas about the owners of business 
changed from “unfavorable” to ‘“fa- 
vorable” or became “a little more 
favorable,” according to 540 pupils, 
or 57.2 percent of the 943 in the 
sample. 

Ideas about what business means 
to our city changed so that “this 
meaning became a little more clear” 
or so that “I appreciate this mean- 
ing a great deal more,” according 
to 774 pupils, or 82.2 percent of the 
943 in the sample. 


Credit to the Banks 


Credit for the success of You and 
Your Bank goes to members of the 
Committee from the Indianapolis 
Clearing House Association. This 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of C. H. Hittle, vice-president and 
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comptroller, American National 
Bank, by its work, taught the ad- 
visory committee of the school proj- 
ect how all future publications 
should be prepared. 

This advisory committee of busi- 
nessmen includes William B. Schilt- 
ges, president, Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany and president of the clearing 
house. 

It includes also Willis B. Conner, 
Jr., member of the Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and vice-president of The Mer- 
chants National Bank and The In- 
diana Trust Company. Mr. Conner 
presented the story of Indianapolis 
at Work before the Extension Com- 


mittee of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The banks of Indiana know about 
You and Your Bank because Don E. 
Warrick, executive manager of the 
Indiana Bankers Association, has 
sent a copy to every bank in the 
association. Banks of the nation 
know about the publication because 
Preston E. Reed, executive vice- 
president of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, has sent a 
copy to FRRA members. 

These bankers, and the members 
of the editorial committee for You 
and Your Bank, have set an example 
for businessmen as well as for edu- 
cators. The lesson they teach is that 
school materials prepared in the 
language of children and suited to 
curricular use in the schools are the 
finest educational tools. (END) 


III II AIA AAAI AAAI AAA ASS SASS SAAS SAAN 


Europe’s Hoarded Gold 


III IIIA IIA IA AAD AA AA AAA ASA SAS AAA SSA SSAA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
of which has appeared in the 
American press. This second Bel- 
gian proposal involves the issu- 
ance in Belgium of a loan of 1- 
billion Belgian francs for the 
relief of the European Payments 
Union. In that body Belgium has 
been a persistent creditor. Rela- 
tive to most other EPU member 
countries’ currencies the Belgian 
franc, therefore, is a hard cur- 
rency. The plan would involve all 
the EPU member governments 
guaranteeing investors in the 


IID IDA AAAS ISIS AAA. 


“Your honor, every time there’s a new 
man at the curb teller, do I have to get 
a ticket for over-parking?” 


bonds the present gold value of 
their investment. As understood 
here, this is not the traditional 
gold clause, but in effect a guar- 
anty against loss through deval- 
uation of the Belgian franc. 
Whereas the gold hoarder under- 
takes risks of losing his gold or 
expense in safekeeping it, the 
buyer of bonds with such a guar- 
anty would achieve the same end 
and also earn interest in the bar- 
gain. 

Judging from newspaper ac- 
counts, the Van Zeeland plan 
would require subscription for the 
proposed international bonds in 
actual gold. 

To what extent hoarders would 
part with their gold in exchange 
for an international paper prom- 
ise we dare not predict. Apropos 
of all this, an article in the Lon- 
don Economist informs us that 
during the February crisis of the 
French franc some French capital 
fled into the common stocks of 
companies which might gain 
through france devaluation. ‘The 
Frenchman who bought ordinary 
shares just before the war,” the 
article adds, “has still done much 
better, in capital and income con- 
siderations combined, than the 
Frenchman who bought a gold 
bar.” 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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Every banking firm needs 


THE COLUMBIA 
LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER 

OF THE WORLD 


EVERY place on earth of any importance 
or interest is described in this huge book of 
5,500,000 words, over 2,100 3-column pages, 
130,000 articles. 


What you will find 
PRONUNCIATIONS, population, geographical and 


political locations; basic facts about industry, agri- 
culture and natural resources; information on every 
county and incorporated town in the United States 
listed in the 1950 census plus information on thou- 
sands of unincorporated towns; all the recent facts 
and figures on China, received just before the Com- 
munist conquest; all the available information on the 
Iron Curtain countries; every change that resulted 
from the division of India and Pakistan in 1947; 
German war damage, reconstruction, industrial 
changes, population shifts, etc., etc. 


Easy to use 


AN unrivalled system of cross references helps 
locate any information you want, no matter what 
name or spelling is given. There is no difficulty in 
finding information on foreign places because of dif- 
ferences in spellings, especially in those countries 
which do not use the Latin alphabet, for the refer- 
ences here are greater in scope than has heretofore 
been attempted. 


Trim size 834 x 1134, thumb indexed, sturdy legal 
buckram binding. 


To be published April 28. Order now and save. 
$50.00 Pre-publication $47.50 


Send for free descriptive brochure 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. BK, Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 


Pine Trees Sell Banking 


This article was written by Ep DEMOTTE, Gulf States 


manager of the American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine. 


wea banker, Wallace D. Malone, believes pine 
trees are just about the best salesmen money can 
buy. As chairman of the board of the First National 
Bank of Dothan, Alabama, he uses pines to advertise 
his business, beautify his city, and advance the cause 
of wise woodland management. 

Always an active soil conservationist, the Dothan 
banker in 1947 decided it would be a good idea to give 
pine seedlings to city residents to plant in their yards. 
The trees, he reasoned, would create goodwill for the 
bank and make Dothan a more beautiful city. At the 
same time, Mr. Malone had an idea the tree-planting 
experience would make city people more aware of the 
importance of protecting forests from fire. 

“T wanted trees that feel at home and grow with a 
minimum amount of attention,” Mr. Malone recalls. “Be- 
sides, pine accounts for three-fourths of the wood used 
by Alabama forest industries.” 

Since inaugurating its tree planting program, the 
Dothan bank has distributed from five to ten thousand 
seedlings a year, depending upon availability of plant- 
ing stock. The bank uses local advertising to tell 
Dothan citizens when seedlings are available. A single 
spot announcement over a local radio station has 
brought hundreds of people into the bank for free 
trees. 


When an elderly lady saw the sign over the clock at the First 

National, she asked Chairman Malone if he hadn’t misspelled 

the word “soul.” He answered: “No ma’am, ‘Soil’ is what 
we mean and it’s almost as important as ‘Soul’ ”’ 
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Sometimes Mr. Malone’s enthusiasm for tree planting 
carries him away. On one occasion he was describing 
the First National’s seedling program on the radio. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” he promised his unseen listeners, 
“jf you'll call in your address and the number of pines 
you want, I’ll come out and plant them myself. Just 
drive stakes in your yard where you want them 
planted.” 

If a few loans were delayed for the next day or two 
it was because the First National’s chairman was busy 
planting 750 seedlings in about 75 Dothan front yards. 

The experience didn’t dampen Mr. Malone’s ardor 
for tree planting. “Conservation,” he says, “is as much 
the concern of city dwellers as it is of people who live 
on the land. When soil is removed by erosion, it is 
really gone. Did you ever hear of anyone putting top 
soil back where it came from? 

“A growing forest, when protected from fire and 
other hazards, is our most reliable means of rebuilding 
the soil and healing its erosion wounds.” 

The Dothan banker was one of the first men named 
to the local Keep Green committee when Alabama 
launched this statewide educational program last year 
to enlist public cooperation in preventing forest fires. 

Since the bank began its free seedling program five 
years ago, forest fire losses in the southeastern Ala- 
bama area around Dothan have been substantially re- 
duced. 

He advises other bankers who wish to cooperate with 
their state’s fire prevention program to write to Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for information. 
This organization, sponsored by the nation’s wood pro- 
cessors, is national coordinator of the Keep America 
Green campaign now under way in 31 states. 

The more than 30,000 seedlings planted as a direct 
result of the First National’s campaign have made 
Dothan a “City of Pines.” Publicity resulting from the 
program has made pine tree planting a local custom 
that seems likely to continue. 

Meanwhile, this goodwill advertising has paid divi- 
dends for its sponsor. 

Hardly a day passes that some bank patron doesn’t 
pause at the door of the chairman’s office to remark: 
“My First National pines are doing mighty well, Mr. 
Malone.” 


Mr. Malone stands beside a sign marking a 2'%-acre slash 

pine stand he planted in 1941 at a cost of $15. The prop- 

erty gained $25 an acre after planting and has been increas- 
ing ever since 
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Mr. Henry U. Harris, and 
Mr. Georce U. Harris, 
Senior Partners of Harris, Upham & Co., 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Members 
Gain New Business With 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. Radio Program 


Harris, Upham & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, are among the many advertisers who spon- 
sor Fulton Lewis, Jr., locally on Mutual Network sta- 
tions. Mr. Henry U. Harris reports, “Aside from its 
favorable public relations and institutional value, the 
program has proved to be consistently helpful from a 
tangible new-business point of view.” 

Using commercials prepared by the Harris, Upham 
advertising agency, Lewins, Williams & Saylor, the pro- 
gram has been so successful in the New York area (on 
Station WOR since 1948) that sponsorship has been 
extended to include coverage in six more markets— 
Kansas City (Station WHB), Omaha (KBON), Boston 
(WNAC), Denver (KFEL), Charleston, W. Va. 
(WTIP) and Greenville, S. C. (WAKE) --where it has 
done a similarly successful job for local Harris, Upham 
branch offices. 

The Fulton Lewis, Jr. program is available for sale to 
local advertisers on local Mutual Network stations, at 
low, pro-rated talent cost. 

Proof of its effectiveness is 

found in this fact: it is cur- 

rently sponsored by 623 adver- 

tisers (of which 55 are banks 

and financial institutions). For 

copies of material showing the 

actual results achieved by banks 

from one end of the country to 

the other, write to the Coop- 

erative Program Department, 

Mutual Broadcasting System, 

1440 Broadway, New York 

City 18, N. Y. 
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Just a few 
REPEAT USERS: 


Aluminum Co. 
of America 


Fansteel 
Metallurgical 
Corporation 
Halliburton 


Cementing Co. 
Perfect Circle 
Corporation 
United States 
Rubber Co. 


New! 


— 
A FASTER, 


MORE ACCURATE, 
MORE EFFICIENT, 


SAFER SYSTEM 
for Handling Deposits 
Over the Counter 


Write for complete details about 
how this simple, inexpensive sys- 
tem can be installed in your bank. 


American Business 


Systems 


1229 Beimont Ave., Phila. 4, Pa. 


TRinity 7-2700 


ord storage. 


down. 


island shelving. 


your local dealer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 


NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 


Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76" x 42” x 24”. Each of six 
shelves are adjustable 1” up or 


Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 


CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
for details and the name of 


New Books 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BANK 
DEBITS AND CLEARINGS AND THEIR 
UsE IN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. By 
George Garvy. Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 175 pp. The purpose of 
this study is to provide the basis 
for better understanding of debits 
and the velocity of deposits, and con- 
sequently of the appropriateness of 
these series for different types of 
economic analysis. The author, in 
the research department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 


| combined a statistical review of 


debits and clearings statistics in the 
United States with a critical review 
of their use by economists and 
monetary analysts in interpreting 
and projecting economic develop- 
ments. 


HOUSING MARKET BEHAVIOR IN A 
DECLINING AREA. By Leo Grebler. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 254 pp. $4.50. An extensive 
study of long-term changes in inven- 
tory and utilization of housing on 
New York’s Lower East Side. The 
author, research professor in Urban 
Land Use and Housing at Columbia, 
covers the past 50 years, examining 
rental trends, real estate transfers, 
changes in assessed values, owner- 
ship, factors associated with the 
area’s decline, changes in population 
characteristics, and implications. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF BUSINESS 
INCOME. Macmillan, New York. 160 
pp. $2. The report of the Study 
Group on Business Income initiated 
by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and financed by it and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The com- 
mittee recommends, among other 
things, that costs and income be 
measured in units of equal purchas- 
ing power rather than in the dollar 
unit. 


MAKING PROFITS IN THE STOCK 
MARKET, By Jacob O. Kamm. World 
Publishing Co., New York. 152 pp. 
A “manual of explanation and ad- 
vice.” The author is director of. 
Baldwin-Wallace College’s School of 
Commerce. 


ANTITRUST LAW SYMPOSIUM 1952. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 


cago. 175 pp. $2. Proceedings of 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
Section on Antitrust Law, New York 
State Bar Association, held in Jany. 
ary 1952. 


THE GROWTH OF A CENTRAL BANK, 
By L. F. Giblin. University of Mel- 
bourne Press; Cambridge University 
Press, New York. 360 pp. $5. The 
development of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, 1924-1945. The 
late author was a former professor 
of economics at the University of 
Melbourne and a former director of 
the bank. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE LAND 
Uses OF ARLINGTON COUNTY, Va. 
Planning Division, Department of 
Public Service, Arlington. 59 pp. $5. 
This study, undertaken as a sound 
approach to guiding county develop- 
ment in all fields, provides useful 
data on such matters as population 
growth, land uses, family income, re- 
tail trade patterns and future re- 
quirements, hotels and industries, 
highway and traffic needs. 


HUMAN RESOURCES. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 64 pp. $3. Five 
lectures at a conference on human 
resources and higher education spon- 
sored by the university last spring. 
The authors are Dael L. Wolfe, 
Dwight Chapman, Admiral Ben 
Moreell, Henry Chauncey and M. H. 
Trytten. 


HARVEY FIRESTONE: FREE MAN OF 
ENTERPRISE. By Alfred Lief. Me- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 318 pp. $3. 
The biography of a famous Amer- 
ican. 


How TO FILE AND INDEX. By 
Bertha M. Weeks. Ronald Press, 
New York. 290 pp. $4. Revised edi- 
tion of a working reference on the 
best current procedures and methods 
in filing. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING: PRINCI- 
PLES AND PRACTICE. By Frank D. 
Newbury. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
264 pp. $4.75. A consulting econ- 
omist discusses the principles and 
practices of organizing forecasting, 
and shows how to set up effective 
forecasting activities. 
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Four Views on Interest Policy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


with savings banks in the payment of interest rates. Their 
investment policies are based on entirely different principles 
than those of mutual savings banks. 

(2) It would be highly undesirable, particularly at pres- 
ent, to permit a deterioration of the assets of commercial 
panks. While it is quite possible that commercial banks 
which don’t raise the rate of interest will lose some de- 
posits, the decline will not be material; and it seems that 
the following of a sound investment policy is more im- 
portant than preventing a loss of savings deposits. . . . 

On the whole, the supply of and demand for investment 
funds outside of the possible needs of the Treasury will 
be pretty well balanced. If the Federal deficit is smaller 
than now anticipated and particularly if capital expendi- 
tures by corporations during the second half of 1952 should 
be somewhat smaller than now envisaged, it is possible that 
long-term money rates might be somewhat lower toward 
the end of the year than at present. 

Above all, one should bear in mind that the recent in- 
crease in money rates does not indicate a long term trend. 
It must be considered rather as a temporary situation. Once 
capital expenditures by corporations begin to decline and 
military expenditures by the Federal Government to taper 
off, business activity will witness a decline, thus not only 
leading to a reduction in the demand for credit and capital 
but also to a change in the credit policies of the Reserve 
authorities. 


The New York Increase 


ELLIOTT V. BELL, former Superintendent of Banks of New 
York State, member of the State Banking Board, and editor 
and publisher of Business Week. 


I RECOGNIZE that the raising of the dividend ceiling [from 
2 percent to 2% percent in New York] has opened the way 
for a further round of strenuous competition, based on 
interest rates. ... My own feeling is that we must trust 
the banking community to handle the increased freedom and 
responsibility involved in this move. One reason why I 
favored a change was because the old 2 percent figure had 
ceased, as a practical matter, to be a ceiling and had become 
the effective rate. I felt the Board should try, as far as 
possible, to avoid fixing rates but rather should establish a 
ceiling beneath which the banks could adopt varying rates. 

Finally, I felt that if our banking community could not 
be trusted with half a percent leeway on interest rates 
without plunging into an orgy of unsound and destructive 
competition, then, indeed, the days of the free banking 
system were surely numbered. 

We ought all to have learned a lesson from the experi- 
ences of the Twenties when competition among banks to 
pay high rates of interest led bankers to reach out for 
higher yielding, more risky loans and investments. If there 
develops a tendency to repeat that experience, it is to be 
hoped that the banking authorities will check it sharply. 


@ 


Elliott V. Bell 


April 1952 


Professor Marcus Nadler 


[Reviewing the background of the Board’s decision to 
lift the ceiling, Mr. Bell said a decisive event was the action 
of Congress in subjecting undistributed earnings of savings 
institutions to Federal income tax at the rate of 52 percent.] 

This, in my estimation was a piece of monumental stupid- 
ity on the part of Congress, worthy of the present tax-happy 
kederal Administration . . . The earnings not paid out in 
dividends are used to increase surplus and reserve so as to 
protect the savings. It seems to me altogether inappropriate, 
even in these times, to tax the earnings of these institutions 
at the savage rate of 52 percent.... 


Determining Policy 


J. R. DUNKERLEY, secretary, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A. 


H ERE are the principal questions a bank should consider 
in the determination of its interest policy: 

(1) Do you want to pay a rate to hold the volume of 
savings deposits you have, or 

(2) Do you want to pay a rate which will attract a larger 
volume of savings? 

(3) Do you want the type of money which usually goes 
into savings accounts, or do you also want investment 
money? 

(4) What is the present earning rate of the bank? 

(5) What are the costs of handling savings deposits and 
withdrawals? 

(6) How much of the earnings should go to reserves and 
capital funds? 

(7) What is a fair rate of return to stockholders in the 
case of commercial banks? 

(8) Knowing your earning rate, your costs of operation, 
the percentage to go to reserves, and your idea of a fair 
profit, should you pay the rest to the saver, or 

a. Should you pay the least necessary to hold present 
deposits? 

b. Should you pay whatever is necessary to meet the rates 
of your competitors, even though you lose on the savings 
operation, knowing that your over-all operations will be 
profitable? 

c. Should you choose an appropriate rate fair to depositor 
and bank, determined after a thorough consideration of all 
factors? 

The fundamental approach to the question of rate is to 
determine: 

The earning rate of the bank; the cost of handling sav- 
ings; amount needed to build reserves; a reasonable rate 
of return to stockholders. 

After these factors are known, then the bank is really 
prepared to make a sound decision... . 

If we keep uppermost in our minds the needs of the 
community, the soundness of our banks, then I believe a 
moderate rate of interest will in the months ahead attract 
the greatest volume of new savings our institutions have 
ever experienced: Furthermore, the type of savings which 
belong in banks will come to our institutions. 
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WHEN OPERATING PROCEDURES 
NEED OVERHAULING 


Examples of ways in which 
we may be of assistance With increased operat- 
on your bank operating af: — ing costs, additional 
procedures include: modernization of routine banking operations is becoming more and 
© Mechanization more desirable. At Mellon National Bank, many practical methods 
‘itateeds and forms have been developed which can be of use to you. There 
is no “ready-made” answer to operating problems. Each problem 
should be considered individually, in relation to the particular 
¢ Job Evaluation bank concerned. 
© Bank Layout If you would like to review your present operating procedures, we 
shall be glad to work with you. It’s one more helpful service we offer 
correspondent banks. 


Forms 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Business Aids 


Home Planners’ Libraries 


Bace month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as a product endorsement. 


HOW TO GET GREATER 
SERVICE AND VALUE FROM 
YOUR RECORDS & LETTERS. 
This illustrated 20-page booklet 
discusses basic differences be- 
tween rag and wood papers, and 
discusses the use for which each 
is suited. Describes the impor- 
tance of the physical character- 
istics of records and business 
correspondence paper, touching 
on common tests used to deter- 
mine paper quality and value. 
Also includes graphs and tables 
indicating that record paper 
cost is only a minute percentage of total accounting 
costs and that the same is true of letter paper in rela- 
tion to the total cost of a letter. Write to L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 


GREATER SERVICE 
AND VALUE 


RECORDS & LETTERS 


MANUAL OF RECORD STOR- 
AGE PRACTICE. A 24-page 
revised edition containing a de- 
scription of file department or- 
ganization to deal with problems 
of record retention or destruc- 
tion and suggestions for record 
transfer, indexing and storage. 
The booklet includes an 8-page 
list of records with a suggested 
schedule for retention. This help- 
ful handbook should be valuable 
as a guide to record storage for 
both bankers and their cus- 
tomers. Write to Bankers Box Company, 720 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Two new ELECTRIC DUMB 
WAITERS designed to carry 
light loads swiftly and eco- 
nomically have been placed 
on the market by the Sedg- 
wick Machine Works, New 
York City. These units, par- 
ticularly useful in banks, 
hospitals, department stores, 
etc. to carry records, statements, books, mail and pack- 
ages between floors are designed in 25 and 100 pound 
capacities. Push button operation is fully automatic 
and engineered for complete safety. Requires rela- 
tively small space for installation. 
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New Products 


Industrial 


Operations 


WHAT WAS GARBAGE? This 
16-page illustrated booklet con- 
tains an interesting description 
of community planned installa- 
tion of garbage disposal units. 
Refers to the activities of towns 
which have made complete in- 
stallations of this equipment and 
thus have eliminated the prob- 
lem of garbage collection. The 
booklet discusses the advan- 
tages of the garbage disposal 
unit and particularly its planned use by entire com- 
munities, offering suggestions for enlisting civic sup- 
port for such a program. Write to General Electric, 
Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


HOW TO PLAN & DECORATE 
MASTERPIECE ROOMS. This 
colorfully illustrated 16-page 
booklet contains ten examples 
of living rooms decorated by 
use of basic colors found in ten 
old masterpiece paintings. Each 
illustration includes a color 
wheel indicating the choice of 
colors taken from the painting 
and incorporated into the dec- 
orating and furnishing of the 
room. A handy booklet for any bank’s home-planning 
library. Available at a cost of ten cents from National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 814 Sterick 
Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee. 


STANDING TOGETHER. The 
major part of this 132-page vol- 
ume consists of a report of a 
community retailing improve- 
ment program conducted in a 
hypothetical town. Discusses 
consumer service and rating of 
stores on the basis of salespeo- 
ple, layouts and displays, to 
give the merchant information 
on what customers are buying, 
where they buy and why, and 
how his store and salespeople compare with others. Re- 
tailing problems are identified and meetings arranged 
in which merchants can work together toward the solu- 
tion. Suggested follow-up includes continuing sales 
training for the salespeople, meetings on advertising 
techniques, etc. This volume can form the basis for an 
important community improvement project. Available 
at $2.00 from University of Illinois, Business Manage- 
ment Service, Urbana, Illinois. 


STANDING 
TOGETHER 
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Efficient Services in Colombia 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 
54 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $300 MILLION PESOS 
Colombian Imports from United States: 


1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 
1949: US. $ 175.875.095 
1950: US. $ 228.181.724 


MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 BOGOTA, COLOMBIA §.A. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
APRIL, 1952 
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The Mohawks 
called him 


Indians occupied the region in 1738 when young William Johnson arrived from Ireland 
to manage a huge tract in what is now Fulton County, New York. As settler and 
fur trader, his honesty and fair treatment of the Indians soon won their respect and friend- 
ship to a degree, it is said, never attained by any other white man in this locality. In his 
official transactions with them he used to wear a scarlet blanket trimmed with gold lace, 
a gesture which they considered highly flattering. He learned the language of the Mohawks 
who adopted him as chief with a name meaning Big Business. 

Because of his influence “Johnson of the Mohawks” was a key figure in the French 
and Indian wars. His ability as an organizer enabled the British troops to build a road 
through the forest to Lake George, thereby defeating the French and saving Albany from 
attack. In recognition of his contribution to this victory, Johnson was made a baronet. 

Johnson Hall, in the present city of Johnstown, was built by Sir William in 1762 
on one of the largest properties in all the colonies, and here he lived in baronial splendor. 
After the death of his young wife, in the custom then locally sanctioned, he acquired an 

Indian woman as his second “wife.” She was succeeded by 
Molly Brant who was known as “the Brown Lady of 
Johnson Hall” and apparently held a position of respect. 

According to a local legend, after Sir William’s death in 
1774, Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief and Sir William’s trusted 
friend, marked the stair rail with his tomahawk as a sign to 
the Indians that the house was not to be molested. Although 
the town was burned, Johnson Hall was spared and toma- 
hawk marks are still plainly visible in the mahogany. The 
house is now under the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Education Department. 


The Home, through its agents and E H M 
brokers, is America’s leading Saw 
insurance protector of American homes HNCHMCE 


and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


Several Great Debates. There are various possible 
reasons for the present inclination of business to play 
by ear for a while. This is an election year. Great de- 
bates are coming to a boil, not just one but a kettle 
full. The one between the Controllistas and the people 
running businesses is just a preliminary. 


Our Plimsoll Mark. There is the question of how 
much our economy can stand in the way of taxes, po- 
litical welfare expenditures, foreign aid burdens and 
the like. 

In other words, where is our economic Plimsoll 
Mark? 

For the benefit of late comers, good Sam Plimsoll was 
a member of Britain’s Parliament some years back. His 
special interest was the welfare of sailors and he 
fathered a bill to provide definite marks on ships to 
prevent overloading and foundering. He had to call the 
MP’s “villains” and shake his fist in Disraeli’s face; but 
he got his bill and to this day the load limit indicators 
on ships are Plimsoll Marks. 


The Big Question. There is the question of foreign 
policy which is basic to other business factors and, in 
a sense, includes them all. The future of every man’s 
livelihood depends a great deal on what happens in our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

There may be differences of opinion as to how we got 
where we are and who led us here but there is little 
doubt that we would all like to recapture as gracefully 
as possible a position of moral leadership. 


Morrow’s Dollar. In view of the fact that the spend- 
ing of great sums abroad has merely made the recipients 
wonder what we had up our sleeve, it might be worth- 
while to take a leaf from the past when we faced similar 
problems and achieved a memorable success. 

Dwight Whitney Morrow’s name will be forever 
linked to the miracle of international relations that he 
performed for us in Mexico and, by reverberations, 
throughout the world. He did it without a Marshall 
Plan, Point Four, Mutual Security dollars or any other 
monetary means. 

The story needs no recounting here. Our foreign re- 
lations problems of 25 years ago bear an interesting 
likeness to those of today and if anything we were 
deeper in a blind alley than we are now. When Dwight 
Morrow accepted the job of Ambassador to Mexico he 
admitted that he knew little or nothing about the art 
of diplomacy. 

“But I know what I can do for the Mexicans,” he 
said before leaving his home in New Jersey. “I can 
like them.” 

With this simple sincere formula he accomplished 
what threats, Marines, legal arguments, massed propa- 
ganda and ordinary dollars had failed to do. 


Two Timeses. There should be a good opportunity 
these coming months to clarify what we are buying 
abroad and what it will cost. On the results of the 
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recent Lisbon Conference, the London Times and the 
New York Times were far apart. 

London version: “It is difficult to understand the 
meaning or the purpose of the communiqué published 
by the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty in Lisbon. 

“Presumably the announcement was meant to im- 
press someone; but it will not impress the Russians, 
who know very well the true state of affairs and who 
have the sense to realize that any real plans for real 
divisions would be kept secret. Indeed this imaginative 
total, with the still more imaginative promise of 85 or 
100 divisions in two years’ time, seems to contain the 
maximum amount of provocation with the minimum 
amount of deterrent effect. Perhaps it was meant to 
impress the European nations themselves, who will thus 
feel that something is being done on the grand scale to 
justify their effort and expense. Unfortunately it is 
more likely to have the directly opposite effect of creat- 
ing a sense of false security and of glossing over weak- 
nesses and omissions in the existing arrangements for 
defense. Even if it is meant only to impress the Amer- 
ican Congress—and the whole communiqué has a very 
American ring—it may fail in its object for there is 
likely to be a sharp reaction when the American people 
realize that the 50 promised divisions do not really 
mean 50 divisions and that much money and effort will 
still be needed if Europe is to be made safe.” 

New York version: “In his typical workmanlike 
fashion, Secretary of State Acheson Friday night out- 
lined the perspectives before us in the light of decisions 
taken at London and Lisbon these last two weeks—‘a 
time of historic decision for the forces of peace.’ He 
pointed out that these meetings had resulted in five 
major accomplishments toward such goals as creating 
a stronger North Atlantic defense force and reintegrat- 
ing Western Germany into the European community. 
The agreements reached at London and Lisbon are im- 
portant not only for their military significance, but also 
because they help further the over-all unity of the free 
nations of Europe. But, he stressed, there are still 
major problems ahead, for the decisions reached by 
governmental representatives must be ratified by the 
individual countries concerned and made reality.” 


Finally there is the question of the election itself 
which in years past has often furnished business with a 
reason and excuse for caution and watchful waiting. If 
any wide belief develops that a change of administra- 
tion impends, this feeling of hesitation might grow. 

The last previous occasion of this kind was during 
the far off summer of 1932 when there were signs of 
an upturn in business and things abroad looked better. 
These bright omens disappeared as the moving finger 
began to write the name Roosevelt. 

No one knew what his plans were—and if he knew 
he would not say. Uncertainty grew into nationwide 
uneasiness culminating on the day of his inauguration 
in a completely panicky situation requiring the closing 
of the banks. 

There are many instances in business history of un- 
certainty attendant on national elections. While there 
is no likelihood of this particular bit of history repeat- 
ing itself, some hesitancy may occur this year because 
of the immensity of the issues and the obscurity of the 
outcome. 

R. KUHNS 


BANKING 


All America 
Is 
Your Collateral 


ODAY, despite our mechanized so- 
ciety, each of us is tied to the land. 
The land furnishes food to sustain 
life, fiber for our clothes, wood for 
shelter, and ore from which to make 
tools. 

Today, because of security and de- 
fense needs, the land must produce 
even more. Modern machinery is es- 
sential to enable the nation to meet 
stepped-up production of vital foods 
and fibers. 

International Harvester produces a 
wide variety of equipment to meet 
this challenge . . . Farmall tractors, 
farm equipment, cotton pickers, re- 
frigerators, power units. Your local 
IH dealer makes these products avail- 
able to your community to help keep 
the land productive ... help make the 
farmers of your community more 
prosperous. 

Bankers who underwrite this type 
of financing choose sound collateral 
... more than that, they contribute to 
the well-being of the community and 
the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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NATIONAL CLASS “41” TELLER’S MACHINES have surpassed Management’s expecta- 
tions at the Central Penn National Bank. 


“Central Penn National Bank 


has heen using National Class ‘41’ Tellers Machines 


ONE SECOND after setting up the amount of the 
deposit, the teller has a receipt and a validated 
deposit. 


“‘Tellers and Management both are highly pleased with 
our National Class ‘41’ Teller’s Machines. Not only do 
they reduce the work in the teller’s cage, but they elim- 
inate the need of going to the adding machine to list 
deposits, paid outs, and other transactions. A National 
Class ‘41’ records all transactions by type of transaction 
on a detailed audit tape, and only a check against the 
currency received from customers is now required.” 

This is the judgment of Mr. Dean Swift, Jr., Cashier, 
Central Penn National Bank of Philadelphia on the 
effectiveness of the National Class ‘‘41”’ Teller’s Machine. 

20% to 30% faster than the hand-and-pass book 
method, one second after setting up the amount of the 
deposit, the teller has a receipt and a validated deposit. 
The amount is recorded automatically on the locked-in 
audit tape and deposit total. 

Six, or more, totals permit handling and controlling of 
all types of transactions in the teller’s cage. A built-in, 


for a year and is completely satisfied” 


independent adding machine feature makes possible the 
handling of adding and listing work without disturbing 
other totals. A batch total key enables a teller to obtain 
separate batch totals of cashed checks, with a tape, at 
any time without affecting any other total in the Na- 
tional Class ‘*41.” 

Call your local National Cash Register Company 
representative. He’ll demonstrate for you the new Na- 
tional Class ‘‘41” Teller’s Machine right in your own 
bank. You’ll find that this remarkable machine repre- 


sents an advance in efficiency unmatched in banking 
history. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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